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PREFACE. 


As explained in the introductory chapter of this volume, it is not intended to be considered 
as a complete report in itself, but to afford much additional material for the study of Buddhist 
Cave Architecture which could not be comprised within the limits of the second part of the 
work on The Cave Temples, published last year, and to supply a tolerably complete account 
of the inscriptions found on the walls of these Caves. Much of the materials here supplied 
consists of drawings of architectural details — principally from the Caves at Ajanta — which 
1 lordly require description. These drawings, with the woodcuts and autotype illustrations, 
speak for themselves, and show what a field for artistic study is presented by such remains 
of ancient Indian art. 

It may be mentioned that the Buddhist Caves at Elura and some minor groups have 
not been alluded to in this volume. For the latter, there is scarcely any additional informa- 
tion or illustration to present beyond what is supplied by the volume on The Cave Temples , 
or in previous Reports ; and for the former, it seems preferable to treat of the Elura Caves 
as a whole, and to describe the Caves — Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina — found there, as 
a series complete in itself. Moreover, the number of inscriptions to be given in the next 
volume is so very much smaller that this arrangement will help to keep the volumes more 
nearly of the same size. 

It remains to express my thanks to friends who have spared no pains to render me every 
assistance. James Fergusson, Esq., D.C.L., has taken the greatest interest in the work, and 
has helped very largely by revising the j^’oofs of several whole chapters, and supplying 
many important additions; Professor G. Buhler. C.I.E., has not only translated anew the 
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PREFACE. 


Nasik and Ajanta inscriptions, but lias revised and corrected the whole of the chapter on the 
inscriptions, while to liim and E. Thomas, Esq., F.R.S., I am indebted for several sugges- 
tions in the chapter on Palaeography ; and to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji is due the credit of 
having prepared the facsimiles of nearly all the inscriptions now published. 

The next volume will contain additional illustrations of the Elura Caves, and of the 
other groups of Brahmanical and Jaina Rock Temples. 

JAS. BURGESS. 


Edinburgh, 2 5th Oct. 1881. 
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R E P O R T 

OF THE 

ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


THE BUDDHIST OAYE TEMPLES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

O NE of tlie principal objects sought to be attained by the publication last year of 
The Cave Temples of India 1 was to present to those interested in the study of 
Indian Archaeology a general survey of all the known examples of rock-cut architecture 
in that country. As mentioned in that work, the number of these exceeds a thousand, 
and though by far the greater number of them are found in the Bombay Presidency 
and immediately adjoining districts, others exist, either singly or in groups, botli in 
Bengal and Madras, but under forms as various as the localities are distant from the typical 
examples of Western India. 

Another source of complexity arises from the caves being divided among the three 
principal religions which prevailed in India during the ages in which they were excavated. 
The oldest and most extensive series are those belonging to the Buddhist religion, whose 
votaries were the first, and for long the only, cave excavators. These were succeeded by the 
Brahmanical Caves, when that faith, in its turn, replaced the once dominant religion of the 
“ Mild Ascetic.” A smaller but hardly less interesting series of caves belongs to the Jains, 
who, at a later age, sought to rival the Brahmans in the magnificence of their rock-cut 
architecture. Their ages, too, are as various as either the localities in which they are found 
or the purposes to which they were dedicated. The oldest of all are the simple cells excavated 
for Buddhist monks during the reign of Asoka (b.c. 263-225), or immediately after that date, 
in the granite rocks of Bihar ; and the series extends down to the most modern Bauddha caves 
at Ajanta or Aurangabad, probably as late as 700 a.d. The Brahmanical Caves overlap these 
by a hundred or a hundred and fifty years, and may extend down to the tenth century, while 

1 The Gave Temples of India , by James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.K.S., &c,, and James Burgess, F.E.G.S., 
M.B.A.S., &c. (printed and published by order of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council), 8vo. 
London, 1880. 

A 
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the Jaina excavations, commencing about the same time as the Brahmanical, were continued 
in the rock at Gwalior down to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

It was of course impossible within the limits of a single octavo volume, to which that 
work was necessarily restricted, to do more than point out the geographical arrangement of 
the various groups, their chronological characteristics, and to describe, as succinctly as was 
compatible with clearness, their principal architectural features, and the most interesting 
peculiarities of each of the various groups of caves, wherever situated, leaving the more 
detailed examination of individual examples for other opportunities. 

Except in Mr. Fergusson’s work on the rock-cut temples of India, published in 18*45, 1 
no such general survey of the whole subject had been previousl} r attempted. The researches, 
however, which gave rise to that jmblieation were terminated in 1839, and since then new 
series of caves have been discovered ; others that he was not able to visit personally, have 
been described ; inscriptions have been deciphered ; and, generally, such progress has been 
made, that a new edition of his work — which this one on the Cave Temples practically is — 
had become indispensable. Neither of these works, however, pretend to exhaust the subject, 
but the latter will probably be found to be a useful manual for those who desire to obtain a 
general idea of this interesting class of monuments, and will enable any one who in future 
wishes to attempt a monograph of any single cave, or group of excavations, to dispense 
with any description of the whole series, and at once to assign to it its proper position among 
the Cave Temples of India. It cannot, however, for a moment be understood to supersede 
the necessity for more detailed descriptions of individual caves or of monographs of groups, 
which would occupj r at least a dozen quarto volumes if carried out with the fulness which 
the interest of the subject seems to demand. 

The present volumes are intended as a commencement at least of such a series for the 
caves of Western India. In the first it is intended to amplify and extend the description of 
some of the more notable groups of Buddhist Caves, which do not seem to have been hitherto 
sufficiently described, to illustrate them with additional details and drawings selected from 
the materials accumulated by the Survey, and to apply to the dates such rectifications as 
have only become apparent since the work on The Cave Temples was sent to the press. In 
the next volume it is proposed to apply the same process to the Brahmanical Rock-cut 
Temples — especially to the Kailasa at Elunt, the Jogesvari Cave, and generally — with the 
Badami and other caves described in previous reports — to supplement the enforced brevity 
of the volume on The Cave Temples . 

Owing to the very limited space available in The Cave Temples , it was found impossible 
to do more than allude in the most cursory manner to the numerous inscriptions that are 
found everywhere, especially in the earlier Buddhist caves, or to translate any of them, 
except some of the very shortest. In the present volumes this deficiency will be supplied : for 
though it is only too true that the cave inscriptions yield few facts of much historical value, 
and such data as they contain can rarely be affiliated to any known era, still, in the total 
absence of contemporary written records, they are, except the architectural indications, 
almost the only guides we have to lead us to a knowledge of the dates of the caves and of 
the objects for which they were excavated. Many of these inscriptions, it is true, have been 

1 Illustrations of Ike Rod-Cut Temples of India ; IS plates in tinted lithography (folio), with an Svo 
volume of text, plans, &c. London : John 'Weale, 1S4 5. 
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copied before, and various attempts made to translate them. The materials available were, 
however, generally only faulty ejm-copies. During the progress of the present survey all, 
or very nearly all, have been recopied by impressions from the rock, so as to ensure their 
perfect accuracy in every respect, and the progress made during the last thirty or forty years 
in our knowledge of the Pali language, in which most of them are written, renders the 
decipherment of them much more certain and satisfactory than has hitherto been the 
case. These cave inscriptions 1 are consequently intended to form a new and important 
feature in the present volumes. 

As these volumes may be regarded as supplementary to that on The Cave Temples, it 
will be unnecessary to repeat the accounts there given of the different groups of caves, their 
localities, dimensions, &c. : in fact, most of the materials in this are additions to the illustra- 
tions there given, selected from the mass of materials collected by the Survey, and it is 
assumed that the volume referred to is in the readers hands. In the case, however, of 
some of the more numerous but less known groups, a more minute enumeration will be 
given than space permitted in the general account. 


CHAPTER I. 

BHAJA. 

The oldest cave probably in Western India is the small vihara excavated at Bhaja in 
December 1879, and described in the Appendix to The Cave Temples. It possesses all the 
characteristics of the very early viharas. It is small, as most of those at Junnar and the 
oldest at Ajanta, Kucla, KarMh, and Nasik are ; it lias no pillars in the hall, and those of 
the verandah have been of the early square pattern with the corners chamfered off to near 
the bottom ; the principal ornaments are the Dagoba, Chaitya-arch, and rail-pattern ; the 
jambs of the doors sloped slightly outwards towards the floor ; there are stone benches or 
beds in the cell, a stone bench along one side of the hall, and a stone seat in the verandah, 
and there is no shrine nor image of the Buddha. 

The general arrangements will be understood from the ground plan in the accompanying 
woodcut (No. 1). The hall is 16 feet deep by 16 feet 
7 inches wide on the floor, and about 10 feet 9 inches 
high, with a bench 21 inches broad along the left side, 
and has two cells in the right and two in the back 
w^all, and a fifth in the right end of the verandah. Three 
of these five cells have stone beds. In the portions of the 
wall not occupied by the doors of the cells are deep 
recesses, apparently intended either as seats or shelves 
on which to place articles, and each recess, like each 
door, is surmounted by the Chaitya-arch. Outside the 
vihara, to the left, is a group of three small cells, each 
with its stone bed. These have evidently been excavated after the vihara, apparently for 

1 A large number of these inscriptions have been recently printed by the Government of Bombay, under the 
title of “ Inscrijitioiis from the Cave Temples of Western India , by James Burgess, LL.D, and Bliagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit.” 



No. 1. — Ground Plan of the Small Vihfira at 
Bhaja. Scale, 25 ft. to 1 inch. 
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additional sleeping accommodation, and were entered, not directly from the hall, but by 
a separate door to the front. 

All the sculpture about this cave is of that character which we find only in the 
earliest Bauddha works. The dagoba is used ornamentally only, on the upper frieze of 
the back and end walls of the verandah, and is of the early simple type, without any 
abacus over the capital, but surmounted by an umbrella, and the dome surrounded by a 
festoon of flowers, while, in at least two cases, a garland of them hangs from the top over the 
front of it. 1 Between these dagobas are Caryatid figures upholding the cornice above, which 
consists of four plain members, each about 2^ inches deep and projecting each about the 
same amount over the member below it. The lower of these has projections at short 
intervals representing the ends of a framework in a wooden house, from which this style 
of cornice has been literally copied. The Caryatids are male figures with a dhoti tied 
round the waist, heavy necklaces and bracelets, and large turbans. They stand in the 
recess, which is from 16 to 19 inches deep, incline slightly forwards, and in a few cases 
seem to have carried some ornament over their heads, which however is now damaged. 
It may have been the peculiar trisfdcc or trident head so common as a Buddhist symbol, 
though in one case at least it more resembles a grinning face. 

On the front wall are three dw&rapalas very elaborately decked. The one between 
the two doors that enter the hall has, unfortunately, been much damaged. The upper 
portion of the wall was very thin and much cracked, and when the earth was excavated, 
it might easily have been pushed over, while large pieces on each side had dropped out, 
carrying away the arms of the figure. 2 

He wears an elaborately twisted bulky turban, and very heavy earrings consisting 
of four or five rings passed through a slit in the extended lobe of the ear, and to each 
earring are attached beads or pearls. He has a broad jewelled band about the throat, and 
another of a different pattern hangs on his breast, while a narrow ornamented belt or 
sash passes over the left shoulder and right side, probably to support the very broad 
sheath of a short sword, of which he holds the hilt in his hand. With the left hand he 
had held two spears, of which only the lower ends of the shafts are left. They probably 
had broad barbed points like those in the hands of the figure to the left of the second 
door. The feet are bare, but round the waist is tied an ample muslin dhoti which hangs 
in large loose folds around him. 

On the right of the principal door is a stone seat, hewn out in full relief with 
moulded feet in front and against the wall, their projection up through the seat-board 
being also rendered in the stone. The edge of the seat is carved with a winding , flower 
pattern and blossoms in the bays. 

Over this is another dwarapala very similarly dressed, his left hand on the hilt 
of the short broad knife or sword which he carries on that side, a bow in his right 
hand and a quiver on his back appearing oA r er his left shoulder. He has heavy bracelets 
consisting of about five coils round the wrist, which on the right arm at least have been 
carved in some minute pattern. On the upper arm is a double coil to which are attached 
leaves or plates projecting upwards, and apparently of some precious metal graved or set 
with jewels. Owing to the seat in front, this figure is shorter than the other two. 

1 See Cave Tcmjilcs, pi. xcvii. 

2 The wall was so rotted, that part of it fell soon after excavation, hut it has heen repaired, and a stone and 
lime one huilt behind to preserve it 
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Tlie tliircl figure, to the lefo of the second door, or at tlie extreme left of tlie back 
wall of tlie verandah, is even more richly dressed than the other two; his head-dress 
is larger and more complicated, his bracelets and armlets are also larger, and have been 
finished with all the minuteness of carving that the stone would allow of ; from the third of 
his ample necklaces hangs a pendant in the shape of an oblong jewel in a setting ; he 
grasps the handle of his knife with his right hand, and with the left two spears, while two 
objects like bags hang from a knot on his girdle. 1 

The head-dresses of these and of all the other larger figures of this cave not only differ 
from all the sculptures in late caves, such as those of Ajanta and Elura, of from the fifth to 
the seventh century, but even from the much older ones of Karle, Nasik, the paintings in 
Cave X. at Ajanta, and the sculptures of Amaravati, and apparently belong to an earlier age. 

The winged horse in the small sculpture in the left end of the verandah may be com- 
pared with those on the capitals in the Pitalkhora viliara, 2 — also one of the very early caves. 
Such winged figures are exceedingly rare in Bauddha sculptures, and belong only to the 
earliest period. 

The sphinx-like figures on tlie capitals of the pillar and pilaster in the recess at the 



left end of the verandah are 
also peculiar, and appear more 
archaic than those in Cave 
VIII. at Nasik, 3 though re- 
lated to them and to other 
similar figures found at 
Nasik. These sphinx figures 
over the capitals, as shown 
in the annexed woodcuts 
(Nos. 2 and 3), have the 
bodies of bullocks with male 
and female busts. Their 
headdresses are very elabo- 
rate, with heavy earrings and 
armlets and jewelled neck- 
laces ; the females have also a 
beaded girdle. On the capital 
of the pillar a third head ap- 
pears from behind the body of 
the front figure. The capitals 
themselves have a close re- 



No. 3. — Pilaster in the Verandah of 
the Early Vih&ra at Bhfijft. 


semblance to those of Pitalkhora; 4 and, as remarked by Mr. Fergusson, the whole pillar bears 
a marked family likeness to those represented on a portion of a gate-pillar at Buddha Gay A 5 
Curiously enough, too, on that fragment we also meet with the nearest approach to 
the style of the male head-dresses in the sculptures in this cave ; and still further, as 


1 For these figures see Cave Temples , pi. xcvi. fig. 5, and pis. xcvii. and xcviii. 

2 Cave Temples , pi. xcvi. fig. 4, and pi. xvi. Also the horses and stags on the coping of the Buddha 
Gaya Tailing. Cunningham’s Reports , voL iii. pi. xxviii. ; Bharlvut , pi xxxvii. fig. 3. 

3 Cave Temples , pi. xxiii. fig. 3. 

4 Cave Temples, pi. xvi. figs. 1, 5, 6. 

5 Figured in Rajendraltila Mitra’s Buddlia Gayd , pi. 1., and Cunningham’s Reports, vol. iii. pi. xxvii. fig. 1. 
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Mr. Fcrgusson too has noticed tlie principal figure in the sculpture here (pi. vL fig. l), 

like Surya and his two wives on the Gaya sculpture, is a male, 
seated between two women royally dressed, in a chariot drawn by 
four plumed horses, who are trampling down Kakshasas. Who 
these are, or the accompanying pair of horsemen, it is not easy to 
say. Mr. Fergusson also pointed out the resemblance of this sculp- 
ture to the carving on the brass lota represented in the accompany- 
ing woodcuts (Nos. 4 and 5), found in 1857, near Gundla in Kfilu, 
and now in the Kensington Museum. 1 It has no Kakshasas, but 
introduces three Bacchantes dancing and playing in front of the 
chariot, and two horsemen behind, carrying spears, and both with 
stirrups. Two horsemen also attend the chariot in the cave sculpture. 



No. 5. — Engraving on the Ancient Brass Lota. 


Behind the horsemen on the lota is an elephant with some person of note and his 
attendant on it, — and on the right side of the cell-door in the same end of the verandah 
is another sculpture, the principal figure on which is seated on an elephant that carries 
aloft in its trunk a whole tree, wrenched up apparently by the roots. His attendant, seated 
behind, appears to carry two spears and a pennant, the head of the staff of which bears 
the Bauddha trisftla. The ropes of the housings have been carved in a way to indicate 
that they are of richer sort than usual, and the saddle-cloth is embroidered with figures of 
birds, &c. The turban, earrings, necklace, and garland of the chief figure here, like the 
dresses and ornaments of all the others in these sculptures, combine to indicate a period of 
great wealth and luxury when the display of riches was considered a mark of greatness. 

The large number of small figures about the feet and in front of the elephant are 
not easily explained. Two Bo or Bodlii trees appear, one with a cl xliatri on the upper part 
of its foliage; the other with three'people among the foliage, and others beside it or flying 
above ; while in front is a man with turban and a long garland hanging from his neck, very 
like the rider on the elephant, seated on a hJiadrdsana or cane seat, with a chhatri held over 
his head, and waited on by two females, one witlr a ch&mara, the other with a vessel in each 
hand— one of them shaped like a kettle ; below, or in front of him, are three females dancing 
and playing, one on the same harp-shaped instrument as the second figure on the Lahaul 
lotd above noticed. To the right of these is the other Bodhi tree, and to the right of it, 
below the' elephant, are two figures— a Kinnari or female with a horse's head 2 apparently 
striking at the shoulder or neck of a man who has a short sword in bis right hand : below, 
behind, and beyond these are figures of monsters. 



1 Jour . . I?. A . Soc.y X.S., vol. v. (lS71),,pp. 3G7 f. These two woodcuts are from Dr. Birdwood’s Industrial 
Arts of India, p. 154, and have been kindly lent by the author and Sir P. Cunliffe Owen. 

2 A similar figure appears on one of the pillars of the Buddhist rail at Buddha Gaya. See Cunningham’s 
Archwol.Surv. of India, vol. i. pi. x. 




BHAJA. 


The only other sculptures that have to be noticed here are the two figures in projecting 
panels over the bench on the left side of the hall. Each has a spear in his right hand, but 
the one has the rich armlets, earrings, necklaces, short and broad sword, and abundant 
headdress of the dwarapalas outside (see pi. vi. fig. 2, 3), and the other has no ornaments 
whatever, and is more scantily clad. In later times, it is curious to note, when Bodhisattvas 
were represented as dwarapalas, the one was also alwaj’s 
richly clad, and the other without ornaments, or nearly so. 1 

Nearest to this small vihara is the group of Dagobns 
that form a peculiar feature of the Bhaja caves. They are 
fourteen in number, of which nine stand in an irregular 
line on a ledge of rock formed in cutting them out. The 
smallest of these nine are at the south-west end nearest to 
the small vihara, 2 and are evidently the earliest. The 
capitals of several of them are broken off, but most of them 
have had nothing more than the representation of a box 
carved on the sides with the rail pattern, like the d&gobain 
the Chaitya. Behind the seventh and eighth, other five are ^ T <>- 6.— Capital of a DAgoba at Bhaja, 

. r from a Photograph. 

carved out under the rock, and of these — the two m front, 

have also only the square box-shaped capital. The ninth in the front row and tlie three 
behind the others under the rock have an abacus over the box supporting a small frieze; 
the latter have also chhatvis , or umbrellas, cut in the rock over them, of which the staves 
have been of wood. The handsome capital of the ninth one outside is represented in 
the accompanying woodcut (No. 6). It is 3 feet 8 inches high and very elaborately carved. 

On five, if not more, of them 
there have been short inscrip- 
tions 5 recording that they are 
stupas of reverend Tlieras or 
Sthaviras — Buddhist abbots or 
high priests. 

The oldest inscription found 
at this place, however, is over a 
cell-door on the right side of the 
vihara numbered XVII. in the 
plan. The upper line is unfortu- 
nately damaged, but sufficient is 
left to enable us to read it with 
tolerable certainty. The letters 
of this inscription are of so early 
a fonn that we can hardly err 
in referring them to a period con- 
siderably anterior to the Chris- 
tian era. 

The Chaitya cave here has 

been SO fully described in The ICo. 7—Fitmt of the Cave at Bh&jn, from a Photograph.' 

1 Reports , vol. ii. p. 46. 2 See Cave Temples , pi. ix. 

3 See the transcripts and translations in tlie last chapter of this volume. 

4 From Fergusson’s Ind. and East . Archil, p. Ill, also Gave Temples , p. 30. 
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Cave Temples (p. 223 £), that nothing need he added here except to refer to the 
accompanying woodcut of the facade (No. 7) for the purpose of comparison with that of 
Kondane, represented in the frontispiece. Plate vi, fig. 4 is a cross section of the Ckaitya, 
showing the slant of the pillars in the aisles. 

The upper-storeyed vikara (No. IX.), to the left of the Ckaitya, has been very much 

ruined, hut a capital was found lying below, which must have 
belonged to one of the pillars of its verandah, and as it helps 
to indicate the style of the architecture — allied to that of 
several of the Nasik caves — it is represented in woodcut 
No. 8. . 

Besides the archaic character of the architecture and 
sculpture in the Bhaj& Caves, the stone benches or beds in 
almost all the cells of the viharas is a very distinct indication 
of their early origin. The arches over the fronts of the cells, 
Ao. s.' Capital of a pillar at Bhaja. t 00j i n Caves VI., X., and XII L, similar to those in Cave 

XIV. at Nasik and Cave XII. at Ajanta, are corroborative of this. 



CHAPTER IT. 

KONDANE. 

The general characteristics of the Kondane Caves have already been described in sufficient 
detail in The Cave Temples of India, 1 but as the Ckaitya Cave there is one of the very 
earliest of its class, it seems to merit further description and illustration. Like Cave X. at 
Ajanta, and the Pitalkhora and Bhaja Ckaitya caves, it has no front screen left in the rock : 
in these four examples only were the screens wholl) r of wood. At Bedsa, K£Lrl§, N&sik, and 
indeed all subsequent examples, this wooden front was replaced by one cut in the rock, and 
might consequently, even were there no other evidence, be safely assumed to belong to a 
subsequent period. 

This Chaitya is further interesting, inasmuch as its facade — -represented in the woodcut 
which forms the frontispiece to the present volume— is even a more literal reproduction 
of the wooden forms from which it was copied than that at Bhaja, which has of late 
been considered the most primitive of those known in the west, and in this respect equals 
the Lomasa Ttislii facade 2 among the Bihar caves, which, there is reason to believe, was 
executed during the reign of the great Asoka. Nothing could be more literal than the 
copying of the overhanging forms of the constructive parts of this facade, which show no 
trace of stone construction in any part, and which it would, indeed, be hardly possible to 
construct in masonry. 

Every feature is essentially wooden in its form and derivation, and accords perfectly 
with the fragments of real wooden construction which still remain. Of this, however, 
unfortunately very little is now left. The wooden ribs that once adorned the interior of 
the roof have all disappeared, apparently in quite recent times, and of the open-work screen 


1 Cave Temples, pp. 220-223, pi. vii. fig. 2, and pi. viii. 

2 Hist, of Ind. and East. Arch., woodcut, p. 109; Cave Temples, p. 39. 
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that ornamented the upper part of the great opening of the cave only a few pieces now 
remain in situ . These, however, are quite sufficient, when compared with the more complete 
examples at Karl§ and elsewhere, to render a restoration architecturally easy from them 
alone, even if we had not on the facade itself numerous repetitions of it, in the rock, on the 
heads of ornamental niches, and in various parts of the composition. 

Besides these, the ornamentation of the facade consists of various string-courses and 
panels of the ordinary Buddhist rail pattern, and various constructive projections of very 
wooden form, with the brackets which simulate their supports. On the whole, in so far as 
the wood-work is concerned, it seems a more effective design than that of the Cliaitya at 
Bhaja, and there is quite as little figure sculpture here as in that example. All the sculpture 
that is integral to the design is found in four panels on each side of the springing of the 
great arch, divided by compartments fitted with lattice-work. The two central compart- 
ments on each side contain each two figures, a male and female; the extreme ones on each 
side contain a single male ; and the compartments next to the arch, three figures, — a man 
with a bow between two women . 1 In these the figures are but rudely cut ; the head-dresses 
are of the same style as those on the facade of Karle 
and in the earliest caves. They do not appear to 
represent historical characters, and their only interest 
consists in their being apparently the prototypes of 
the groups of male and female figures we also find 
on the facades of the Hinayana Chaityas at Kanheri 
and Karle and in Cave VI. at Kuda. Below these, — 
on the spectators left, — is the head of a single figure, 
represented in the accompanying woodcut. Doubtless 
it represented the excavator of the Cliaitya, and is 
the earliest idlilca , or portrait statue, of which we 
have any remains; but unfortunately it has been 
entirely defaced. The elaborate and unique style 
of the head-dress — almost all that is now left of it 
— sufficiently indicates the care which the artist 
had bestowed upon it. The inscription to the right 
of the head, though short and of no historical 
value, is important as bearing out palseographi- 
cally the early age which is assigned from its style 
to this cave. It is in the Maiuya character, of 
about the second century B.C., and reads, — 

Kanhasa amtevasina Balalcena leaf am 

and is translated, “ Made by Balaka, the pupil of Kanha (or Krishna).” 

Of Baluka and his master Krishna, of course, we know nothing. The name of 
Krishna could hardly have been unusual at that early date, for we have a Krishna among 
the very first of the Andhra dynasty, whom we have supposed to be contemporary with 
the earlier Sungas , 2 and, therefore, also to belong to the second century b.c. 



1 The compartment next the arch on the right-hand side is broken a^vay. 

2 Cave Temples , pp. 26 and 275 n. 


B 
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It is probable a similar figure (possibly a female) existed in a corresponding position 
on the right-hand side of tbe entrance, but the rock baying rotted away from the action of 
the water there, all trace of it, if it ever existed, has disappeared. 

Taken as a whole, this fagade at Kondane is one of the most complete and best-balanced 
designs, as well as the most interesting of those attached to these early Chaityas. Cave 
No. X. at Ajanta has no carving r outside the great arch. Here, as . at Bluija, all the 
ornaments above the entrance screen are copied in stone, and in the subsequent Chaityas, 
such as No. IX. at Ajanta and those, of. Bedsa, Karle, and Nasik, the whole of the fagades, 
including the entrance screen, are cut in the rock, though still retaining all the carpentry 
forms derived from the original wooden construction, and may consequently be regarded 
as mere wooden examples. 

Internally this temple is a little longer and higher than that at Bhaja, but of the same 
width — this being 66^ feet long, 26 feet 8 inches wide, and 28 feet 5 inches high. The slope 
of the pillars and side Avails of the aisles is decided, the pillars inclining inwards as much 
as 5 inches in a height of 11 feet, and the walls nearly as much in 84 feet, and from the 
close resemblance in style the two caves must belong to very nearly the same age. 

The one feature that seems to indicate a slight difference of date is that the fagade 
at Bhaja had apparently wooden ornaments attached to the horse -shoe fronton that 
surrounds the great window, and that at Kondane had not, and no subsequent Chaitya 
seems to have been so ornamented in wood. This one fact may seem to indicate that Bhaja 
may be the older of the two, though the difference is so slight that they may be considered 
as contemporary or very nearly so. Be this as it may, these two are the finest among the four 
that are the very oldest specimens of Chaitya Cave Architecture in the west of India, and 
consequently worthy of any amount of attention that is likely to be bestowed upon them. 

Cave at Ambivale. 

The Ambivale cave is about half a mile from the village of Ambivale near Jambrug, 
north from Karjat, under the hill fort of Kotalgadh and to the east of it, and thus not 
far from Kondane. Its age is uncertain, but it is considerably later than the last, and most 
probably belongs to about the first century of the Christian era. It may be noticed at this 
place, however, from its geographical position, and because it is not in any way very 
closely connected Avith any other caves. It is cut in a long low hill forming the concaA^e 
side of a curve in the bank of the river. The cave overlooks the river, being about 20 feet 
above it, — the sloping rock leading up to it from the water. It consists of a large square liall, 
about 42 feet by 39 feet, and 10 feet high, having four cells off each of three sides— twelve 
cells in all. s Around these same three sides runs a Ioav bench similar to that in Cave 
XXXV. at Kanheri. Two doorways, a central and a side one to the right, lead into it from 
a \ r erandah, 31 feet long by about 5 feet 10 inches deep, the eaves of which are supported 
by 3 feet 9 inches of the return of the wall at either end, and by four pillars. Between 
each pair of pillars (except the central pair, where the entrance is) and the end pillars and 
pilasters is a low seat, with a parapet wall running along the outer side and forming 
a back to the seat. The outside of the parapet wall was ornamented with festoons 
and rosettes, in the same style as Cave III. at Nasik — which in all its arrangements the 
most resembles this one — hut they are so damaged that but little now remains. (See 
plan, ph A T ii, fig. 4.) 
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The pillars are of the same pattern as those of Nasik — pot capitals with the flat tiles 
surmounting them, but roughly finished. The shafts, springing from the seats, have no 
bases. The central pair of pillars have octagonal shafts, the remaining two are sixteen-sided 
(fig. 5). 

The doorways have had modern carved doors inserted at a late date, and within, in 
six of the back cells, are some built basements with carved figures on them. The cave has 
thus been converted into a Brahmanical temple. A Jogi, recently dead, long occupied it, 
the consequence being that the surface of the rock in the hall and verandah has been 
thoroughly coated with soot; 

On the second pillar of the verandah, on the left of the entrance, is a short Pali inscription 
in one vertical line, but much abraded and illegible. 1 


CHAPTER III. 

PITALKHOEA CAVES. 

The quadrantal roof of the verandah in the small vihara at JBliaja 2 shows that such roofs 
were not uncommon, and the arched cells at Pitalkhora 3 are also strictly in accordance with 
the style of the age ; nay, if we look at the facade of one of these Pitalkhora cells (see 
pi. vii. fig. l), we observe that the arches are not placed symmetrically over the doors, but 
extend from side to side between the capitals of the pilasters, and are intended to represent 
the extension, beyond or through the front wall, of the arched roof within. On comparing 
the section given in fig. 2 of one of these cells with the facades in fig. 1, it will be 
remarked that the arch in the latter is smaller than in the former, but this was necessitated 
here by the pilasters between the fronts being much thicker than the walls of the cells, and 
the intention is none the less evident that the outer arch was meant to correspond to that 
of the roof of the cell within. This is only another example, interesting because of its early 
date, of what we find continued into later works, namely, the distinct copying in these early 
monolithic works, never of stone buildings, but of constructions of wood. The “rail 
ornament ” or vedikd , which covers so much of the fagades at Kondane, Bhaja, Bedsa, 
and Karlg, too, is evidently the representation of a framing of wood, which probably was 
that in vogue in the construction of the walls of the better class of houses in the third and 
previous centuries n.c. 

On two of the pillars of the Pitalkhora Chaitya are short inscriptions (Nos. 1 and 2) 
in the pure Maurya or Asoka characters : they record the gifts of these pillars by two 
natives of Patithana, 4 the modern Paithan, which, as we learn from Ptolemy and the 
author of the Periplus of the PErythvcean Sea, 5 was a great commercial entrepot in the 
beginning of our era. 


1 There are also some remains of letters on each of the central pair of pillars, but indistinct. 

2 See Cave Temples, pi. xcvii. figs. 2, 3. 

3 See Cave Temples , pp. 242-246, and plates xv., xvi. and xvii., figs. 1-3. 

4 See Inscriptions in the last chapter of this volume. 

5 Ptolem. Geog., vii. i. 32 ; Perip. Mar . Erthyr ., § 51 ; and conf. Report, vol. iii. p. 54. 
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In the vihara, over tbe cell doors there' are also five inscriptions (Nos. 3 to * 7 ), two 
of them much mutilated, hut all evidently recording gifts by Magila or Mrigila, a raja’s 
physician, whose mother was of the Vaehlia or Vatsa family, and of his daughter Datta and 
.son Dattaka, who each contribute a cell in the vihara. 

In the remarks on the figure sculptures in the small ancient vihara at Bbaja (c wife, 

p. 5), reference has been made to the somewhat, 
similar figures in this vihitra. At the left end 
of the back wall are a pair of winged sphinxes, 1 
represented in the woodcut No. 10, along with 
half of the arch over the door and window 
of the cell. The one whose body is behind 
presents the teeth, as is usually done in the 
pictures of Yakslias or Baksliasis in Caves XVI. 
and XVII. at Ajanta. The other lias an ordinary 
human face, and the wing, like those on all 

the other figures in this cave, is not repre- 
No. 10. Winged Sphinxes, &c., at Pitalkhora. gente(J ^ natura ] mem ber of the body, blit 

as an artificial addition. The figures filling the interspaces of the lattice-work in the 
arch should be noticed, and may be compared with the similar device in the arch over 
the Chaitva cave door at N&sik. 2 


CHAPTER IV. 

CAVES OF IOJDA AND THE SOUTH KONKAN. 

A few additional details may be here given respecting the Kucla caves, 3 45 miles south 
of Bombay, though owing to their very plain character little will suffice. They are more 
interesting from their inscriptions than their architecture. These inscriptions, including all 
fragments, amount to about thirty, and the majority of them, being those of the excavators 
of the caves, are in Pali — the language used in their inscriptions by the Hinay&na or 
earlier and purer Bauddha sect. They indicate that the caves are largely due to a family, 
apparently of local chiefs, named Mahabhojas, and their official servants. But they yield 
no date or point of contact with any known dynasty. The alphabet of most of the inscrip- 
tions, however, is of so early a type as to justify our placing them early in the' list of 
excavations. 

Beginning with the lowest: Cave I. is a flat-roofed hall about 22 feet square, with a 
dagoba in a cell at the hack, separated from the hall by an antechamber the width of the 
hall, and about 7 feet '3 inches deep, divided from the hall by a low bench, on which stand 
two octagonal pillars (see pi. viii, fig. 1). The front of the verandah is destroyed, hut it was 

1 Six other pairs of figures over the pilasters between the fronts of the cells are represented in Cave Temple^ 

pi. xvi. . ’ ... .. 

2 Gave Temples , pi. xxv. 

3 Cave Temples, pp. 204-209. PI. v. fig. 1 ; pi. vii. fig. 1. . 
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supported by two plain octagonal pillars and square pilasters with the sunk semicircles above 
and below a neck — a common ornament in the earlier Kanheri and other caves (pi. viii, 
fig. 6). In the left end of this verandah is a cell with a bench or bed, and over the door of 
it, close to the roof, an inscription in two lines (No. 1) 1 begins, and is continued along the 
back wall to the door. 

Cave II. adjoins No. I. : the front room has a door and a large window, and there is a 
recessed stone bench or bed at the left end of it, and behind, to the right, is a sleeping cell 
with a stone bed in it. Cave III. is close to the last, and has a fragment of an inscription 
(No. 2) on the left-hand side wall, but all has peeled off except only the ends of two lines. 

About four yards to the right, and at about 10 feet higher level, is Cave IV. It has a court 
in front with a bench on each side. The steps up to the verandah are broken. The verandah 
has two plain octagonal pillars with square bases, and square pilasters with similar ornament to 
that referred to in Cave I. A thin low parapet, with the rail pattern (fig. 8) outside, connects 
each pillar with its corresponding pilaster. In the back wall of the verandah a large central 
door leads into the hall, 34^ feet by 33^, which is also lighted by a window on each side of 
the door. A stone bench runs round the three inner walls. In the back wall are three 
recesses roughly cut, as if it had been intended to complete this on the plan of some of the 
others, such as No. I. or VI. (see plan, plate viii, fig. 2). 

Cave V. adjoins close by. In the left of the court of it is a recess over a tank of good 
water. Above the level, and to the right hand of this recess, is an inscription (No. 3). The 
svccstiJca (y^) is formed at the end of the inscription. On the opposite or right-hand wall 
is another (No. 4), also much weatherworn, so that fragments only of a few letters in five 
lines are left. Still another inscription (No. 5) connected with this cave is in the left end 
of the verandah. It records the gift of a cistern by a nun, the niece of a Thera or senior 
priest, with her two disciples. 

Cave VI. adjoins close to the last. A plan of it and detailed description is given in 
The Cave Temples . As stated there, the only sculptures that appear to be coeval with the 
cave, or nearly so, are those on the rail that separates the hall from the antechamber behind, 
the left half of which is represented on pi. viii, fig. 9, 2 and the figures ( sailar&pa ) in recesses 
on the back wall at the corner (fig. 7). The opinion expressed in The Cave Temples as to 
the early character of these sculptures has since been distinctly confirmed by the translation 
of the inscription (No. 6) in the left end of the verandah. 

That inscription gives us a peep into the Bauddha social and religious life of perhaps a 
century before the Christian era : Skandapalita is Mah&bhoja or local chief in the South 
Konkan, and in his service is a family, the sons of Sulasadatta — Sivabhuti, who is lekhak 

f 

or writer, perhaps accountant, his next younger brother Sivasarman, and four of his sons. 
They all bear names such as would only be found among the Saiva sect, indicating that 
though they (or their ancestors) may have been converts to Buddhism, they did not, as laics, 
feel, bound to abjure all connection with the popular beliefs. One of them bears the name 
of Sarpila, from sarpa , “ a snake, 1 ” and probably pointing to serpent-worship, 3 which, however, 
was not inconsistent with his being a Saiva. Sivabhuti constructs Cave I. for the use of 
the Bauddha monks, and perhaps also the Bhikshugriha Cave III. His brother Sivasarman, 
emulating the religious munificence of his older brother, sets about the construction of Cave 

1 The translations of these inscriptions will be found in the last chapter of this volume, section 4. 

2 The other half was given in Cave Temples , pi. vii. fig. 1. 

3 One of the Rudras or terrific forms of Siva is also called Sarpa. 
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VI.; and his wife and sons join him, and share the expense and the religious merit. The 
prominence of the names of mothers and wives indicates that in- ancient India women 
enjoyed a much more public and honoured place than they have done for centuries past ; and 
this is in perfect accordance with the allusions to them in early Sanskrit and Pfili literature. 
Here the Mahabhojas mothers name, Vijaya, probablj r of the Sadakara or Sadagaira family, 
is chronicled. Siva^arman’s wife is also called Vijaya, and she, with their sons, undertake 
the sculptured work — the two pairs of figures on the back wall, and the front portions of two 
elephants at the ends of the facade — for these alone are coeval with the cave . 1 But this is 
not all : a share of the work is allotted to his four daughters, apparently daughters-in-law— 
for it seems more likely that they should be here called by the names of their respective 
husbands, than that he should have just four daughters called by feminine names corre- 
sponding to those of his four sons . 2 These women bear the expense of two plain octagonal 
pillars in the back of the hall, and other two in the verandah, with perhaps also the two 
pilasters. The family thus share among them the expense of a Bauddha chapel, plain indeed, 
but commodious, and one of the largest at this place ; and though destined to last for at 
least two thousand years, there is no prayer attached to their inscription, or indeed to any 
of the earlier ones here, that the “ merit of it may be for the attainment of supreme 
knowdedge by parents and sentient beings.” This idea, so frequently repeated in later 
donative inscriptions, seems to have been then unknown. 

But other inscriptions in this cave, in a much later character and in the Sanskrit 
language, explain to us the origin of the other sculptures. These inscriptions 1 being in 
Sanskrit is sufficient proof that they were carved. by members of the Mahayana sect, and are. 
contemporary with the sculptures which belong to their mythology. On the front wall .of the 
cave, at the left end and just behind the elephant, is a figure of Buddha, in low relief, 18 inches 
high, seated with his feet on a lotus over a wdieel with three deer on each side, and upheld by 
Naga figures, with other figures behind them. Beneath this and to the left is a fragment of 
a Sanskrit inscription, which has been but faintly cut, and is , so decayed as to be illegible, 
except that it records a deyadliammam or meritorious gift— probably of this sculpture. 3 On 
the left-end pilaster of the verandah has been carved a figure of Buddha, seated cross- 
legged, 13 inches high, with attendant c/iatm-bearers, that on the left being Avaldkites vara. 
Above is an arch, with Gandharvas on each side. The throne is a high seat with four legs, 
between which is a lotus, v T itli a deer on each side of the stem. The legs of the throne 
stand on the semicircular ornament at the base of the pilaster, and inside this semicircle is a 
Sanskrit inscription (No. 7) stating that it was the donation of a female laic, and concluding 
with the prayer — so common in later inscriptions of this class — that the merit of it may be 
conducive to the attainment of the supreme knowledge by her parents, and, after them, by 
the whole sentient world. 

On the face of the pilaster in the right end, near the top, are two Buddhas, each about 8 
inches high, in compartments separated by a colonnette, and with a kneeling figure in the 
lower outer corner of each panel. Below these, seated on a siihhdsana or lion-throne, with 
his feet on a lotus, is another Buddha, 13 inches high, attended by two chauri- bearers, one 
of them being Avalbkites wara, holding a lotus stalk as usual, and each standing on a lotus 

1 Is it possible that the very plain undecorated dagoba was included in the sdarApaliamam 1 

- Thus Sulasadatta’s wife would be Sulasadatt&; Sivapalita’s, SivapalM; Sivadatta’s, Sivadatta ; and 
Sarpila’s, Sarpa. 

3 See Cave-Temple Inscriptions , Iso. 6, p. 8. 
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flower. Overhead, is a triple tiara, supported by two Vidyddharas , with a makara tovana 
above ; and over it, four more Vidyddharas carrying garlands. Below, on each side of the 
lotus stalk, is a deer couched, with a man kneeling behind it and presenting some offering, 
and his wife at his back with joined hands. Below these are some other carvings, and in 
the semicircular ornament at 'the bottom is a Sanskrit inscription (No. 8) in three lines, 
faintly cut, and the right portion of it broken away. It appears to have borne the same 
donative formula as the last, only that the donor is a “ Sakya Bhikshu ” or devotee, whose 
proper name is lost. 

In the hall of the cave, as has been detailed, there is a good deal of late sculpture, all of 
the same type, consisting of seated Buddhas, teaching, with attendants. On the right wall 
near the back, under one of the sculptured panels, is another Sanskrit inscription (No. 9) 
in five lines, recording the donation of it by “ the Sakya-bhikshu Buddhasimha, for the 
benefit of his parents, the Bhatarka, 1 or high priest, and then of the world.” Beside this is 
another piece of sculpture of similar character, with an inscription (No. 10), also in Sanskrit, 
partly on the left, and the rest on the right side of it. The character of the alphabet, the 
language, and the sculptures in the later carving in this cave, each independently point to 
about the fifth or sixth century A.r>. as the period when they were added. 

The next compartment represents a Buddha, 19 inches high, squatted on a lotus, the 
stalk of which is upheld by two Nagas, behind whom are their wives, and below each two 
kneeling figures, and under them again a branched lotus (pi. viii, fig. 10). 

Cave VII. is close to the last, but at a somewhat higher level, with a water cistern to the 
right of the entrance (pi. viii, fig. 3). On the left end wall of the verandah, which measures 
17-g- feet by 71 feet, is the inscription (No. 11) in four lines in P&li of the same style as 
those first noticed. It records that the cave was excavated by a physician, Somadeva, his 
sons and daughters. The parapet wall connecting the pillars and right end pilaster is 
similar to that in the verandah of Cave VI., reprepresented in plate viii, fig. 8. 

Just beyond the cistern outside Cave VII. is another, now dry, and the roof broken 
in. On the back of the recess over it is an inscription (No. 12) in three lines, of which, 
however, part of the first two are so worn as only to be read conjecturally. 

Just beyond the last tank is Cave No. VIII., at a slightly lower level than the preceding. 
The door had a window on the left side of it : now the two are broken into one. This 
leads into an oblong chamber, with a door towards the right end of the back to a cell 
having a short recessed bench on the left side. In one end of this bench a box has been 
hollowed out, 21 inches square by 16 inches deep, with a counter-sunk lid, 3 inches thick. 
This doubtless was for the concealment of valuables. 

Close to this cave, but at a level 6 feet higher, is No. IX. (pi. viii, fig. 4). This is 
a small, flat-roofed Chaitya cave. In front the verandah, which measures 13 feet by 5 feet, 
had two octagonal pillars with the lota-shaped bases and capitals, and two plain half-octagon 
shafts in antis. A wide door leads into the irregular hall, 14 feet 4 inches deep, by 8^- feet 
wide in front and 11 feet at the back, with the dagoba, 4 feet 4 inches in diameter, near 
the back, the abacus of its capital touching the roof. On the walls are traces of plaster. 
In the left end of the verandah is a cell, with door and window from the verandah as well as 
to the outer court ; the front wall, however, is much broken. In the back of this cell is the 
usual stone bench or bed. On a smooth panel at the right end wall of the verandah is an 
inscription (No. 13) in one line. 


1 A corrupt form of Bhattaraka. 
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No. X. is close to the last, at about 5 feet lower level ; tlie front wall is now destroyed, 
but has had a door to the right, and a window to the left. Inside, the cave consists of an 
oblong room with a cell behind at the right end, having a stone bed in the back. Outside, 
over the window, is an inscription (No. 14) deeply cut on a rough surface. 

The next four or five caves are all in close proximit) 7 to one another, and in line ; their 
fronts are ruined. The wall between the first two has been broken through, and the two 
together may be reckoned as No. XI. ; the first has a verandah with an oblong room behind, 
having a stone bench along the back of it ; the other is a larger room or deep verandah 
quite open in front. On the right end wall of the verandah to the first cave is a fragment 
of an inscription (No. 15) cut in two lines on a smooth panel, but much of it is broken away. 

No. XII. is similar to the first portion of No. XL, but has a stone beuck in the right 
end of the verandah. Partly on the back wall, and partly over the recess above this bench, 
is an inscription (No. 16). * ' ■ 

No. XIII. is close to the previous one, and at a very slightly higher level ; it has also 
an open verandah with a bench in the right end. The door is to the right, and the window 
to the left of it, and the nearly square chamber inside has a bench along the back wall. On 
the walls are traces of plaster. On the back wall of the verandah over the window is an 
inscription (No. 17) in one line terminating with a rude cUiarma symbol. 

Cave XIY. is close to and on the same level with No. XIII., and is exactly similar in 
plan. An inscription (No. 18) is lightly cut on a smooth panel on the left end wall, and 
extending along the back wall over the window. It records the gift of the cave by an 
ironmonger or blacksmith of Karadh, a town in the Sat&rsi district, which must have had a 
large and influential Buddhist population, as there are extensive Buddhist caves in the 
vicinity of it. . - 

Just beyond this is a water cistern with an inscription (No. 19) deeply cut on a rough 
surface, but weatherworn and indistinct. It records the gift of this NAna/podhi 1 or bathing- 
tank for the bhikslrus, by a merchant. 

About seven yards from No. XIY. is a small recess (probably over a tank now filled 
up) with a much-effaced inscription on its rough, weatherworn surface. Eight yards farther 
is another similar recess nearly filled with earth and boulders. 

Cave XY. is between fifty and sixty yards beyond No. XIV., at about 20 feet higher , 
level, and is another dagoba cave (fig. 5). The verandah, 23 feet 9 inches by 7 feet 4 
inches, had four plain octagonal pillars, of which one is destroyed, and pilasters with the 
same ornament as before. At each end of the verandah is a cell with a stone bed or 
bench at the back. The shrine is about 13 feet 4 inches wide by 19 feet deep, and contains 
a plain dagoba about 6 feet 4 inches in diameter, of which the abacus is attached to the 
roof. Deeply cut on a smooth surface in one long line on the left end wall and part of the 
back wall of the verandah, is an inscription (No. 20). It records the gift of the Chaityagriha 
by one Ramadatta, and of a cell by his wife, Velidatfi. There are traces of plaster on the 
roof and walls, and of painting on the columns. 

The next four caves are in an upper tier, about 30 feet above the level of No. XV., 
and above the interval between that cave and No. XIY., but farther back. They are here 
numbered from left to right. v 

No. XYI. has an open court in front with a cistern at each side of it. Both tanks have 

1 Sans. Sndnaprahi . 
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weatherworn inscriptions (Nos. 21 and 23) on the backs of the recesses over the openings 
into them, — one stating that the well was the gift of a gardener. A low stone bench runs 
across in front of the cave, which consists of an oblong chamber with a door from the court 
to the right and a window to the left, and has a bed or bench at the left end. Outside, 
between the window and door, is inscription No. 22, very clearly cut, and recording the 
benefaction of the cave by a nun, Sapila, with other females. A door near the right end of 
the chamber leads into a cell with , a stone bed in the left side. On the walls of both 
the chamber and cell there are traces of plaster. . 

Gave XVII. , is a little beyond the last, and is similar in plan, only it has a very large 
window. On the back wall of the chamber, close to the roof, and to the left of the cell 
door, is a partially effaced inscription (No. 24) stating that the cave was the gift of a 
trader and head of a family. 

Cave XVIII. adjoins the preceding, and has a window on each side of the door, 
and also a window. into the cell ;• otherwise it is like No. XVII. An inscription (No. 25) is 
cut on the left portion of the front wall, close under the roof, in two lines, with Bauddha 
symbols on each side of it. It states that the cave was the gift of a merchant ( seth ). 

Cave XIX. is close to the right of No. XVIII., but about a foot and a half higher in 
level. The door is to the right of a large window, and enters a room 14 feet 9 inches by 
6 feet 6 inches, with a passage 3 feet 9 inches wide leading back 8 feet 3 inches along the 
left end wall, and which has a recessed bed, 6 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 3 inches broad, 
on the right side. To the right of the front chamber a door leads into a cell about 6 feet 9 
inches square, with a recessed bench or bed at the back, 4 feet 8 inches long. Here, again, 
are traces of plaster on the walls. 

Cave XX. is between fifty and sixty yards farther along, and at 10 feet higher level. 
It is difficult of access, and consists of a single small squai'e room, the front wall of which 
is almost entirely destroyed. 

Nearly thirty yards farther, and about 5 feet higher, is Cave XXL, an unfinished 
Chaityagriha. To the left of the front court is a cistern with a two-line inscription (No. 
26) recording the gift by the same merchant as was the donor of Cave XVIII. The cave has 
two rough square pillars and pilasters in front of the verandah ; and the hall, lighted only 
by the door, has a square mass left in the middle of the back wall, which, being partially 
worked out on both sides, was doubtless intended for a dagoba. 

Close to it, but at 3 feet lower level, is No. XXII., a single room with a bench along 
the back, and another outside on the left of the court. 

' Cave XXIII. is only separated from the last by sufficient room for a rock cistern in 
a recess. The cave has a door and two large windows into a small oblong room, at the back 
of which is a cell having also a window, and with a recessed bench at the back. Over 
the left window of the outer room is an inscription (No. 27), which states that the cave 
was the gift of a lady. 

* 'Cave XXIV. is only four yards further, and about 4 feet higher up, and is similar to 
the last, only the front is destroyed. The inscription (No. 28) is to the right of the door 
and partly on the right end wall: it is much weatherworn, but appears to record the 
gift of the cave, and perhaps a path to it, by a trader’s son. 

- ■ Close to it are the last, two caves of the series: the verandahs of both are gone; 
each has a cell- lighted by a window ; and the first had a stone bench at the back ; each 
verandah had also a bench at one end. . . . ; 

c 
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Pala or Mahad Caves. 


In tlie account of the Pala caves near Mahad or Mhar (Cave Temples , p. 209) no illus- 
trations whatever were given ; and though they are not architecturally of much interest, it 
seems desirable, for the proper understanding of their character and arrangements, to give 
the drawings on plate ix., together with some notes of their numbers and sizes. 

Fig. 1 is a plan of Cave No. L, which is supposed to be one of the latest excavations at 
this place. The rough square mass in the shrine was probably intended for a dagoba, but a 
seated Buddha has been roughly sculptured on the front of it in low relief, with attendants 
at each side and the wheel and deer below, while other standing attendants are carved on 
the right and left sides of the block, and on the back another sitting figure of Buddha has 
been roughly indicated. The pilaster and the only finished pillar, at the left end of the 
verandah, are represented in figs. 8 and 9. 

Fig. 2 gives the plans of Nos. II. and III., which are close together, to the north and 
above No. 1. No. II. has two pillars in front of a small verandah, 15 ft. 7 in. by 4 ft. 3 in,, 
which gives access to a small unfinished cell. Cave III. has been very carefully finished, and 
consists of a raised verandah, beyond the front of which the rock projects a good way, giving 
ample shade. In the verandah are two pillars with square bases, and the remainder of the 
shaft octagon to the very top. This cave has been occupied in quite recent times, as the 
wall of the verandah is plastered and panelled in the Muhammadan style, shown in fig. 3. 
The inner room measures 17 ft. in length by 8^ deep and 7 high, and has a stone bed in the 
right end, the edge of which is beaded, and at the ends of it are moulded pilasters. From 
the right side of the court in front a stair has formerly led down to No. IV., and to the 
tanks in front of No. I., but the steps are now destroyed. 

Fig. 4 gives the plans of Nos. IV. and V., which are at a considerably lower level. The 
pillars of the verandah of No. IV. are both broken ; the room and cell behind are small. On . 
the north or right wall was a large inscription about 3 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft., but only a few 
letters here and there can now be traced. In Cave V. the verandah — 15 ft. 1 in. by 4 ft. 

9 in. — has two octagonal columns with square bases, and the pilaster at the end has an 
ornament very frequent in early caves, and which is represented in plate ix, fig. 5. The 
verandah wall has been hewn very smooth, but the walls of the little hall — 15^- ft. by 15 ft. 

8 in. and 7^- ft. high — are rough, and have been plastered. No. VI. is a recess in the rock, 
and No. VII. a very rudely finished verandah and cell. 

The plan of Cave VIII. is given in fig. 6, and the section in fig. 7. It has been a 
Chaitya cave of the t) r pe so frequent at Kud&. The two pillars of the verandah are 
destined, but part of the capital of one, still attached to the rock, and 
portions of the bases, show that they were of a type very similar to those 
in Cave VIII. at Nasik and some of the Junnar caves. The pilasters have 
an ornament on the middle similar to that employed in Cave V. On the 
Xo. in— Pilaster back wall is an inscription (No. 1) in pretty good preservation. It states 
ornament. that this Chaitycigriha, a cave, and eight cells, with two cisterns, were the 
gift of a prince, Kanabhoa Vishnupalita. The d&goba, however, lias been hewn out of 
the shrine, and only the umbrella attached to the roof is left. 

Cave IX. is south from, and above the level of, No. VIII. The verandah, 15 ft. 7 in. 
by 3 ft. 11 in., has two octagonal pillars in front, with corresponding pilasters. A door, with 
a small square window on each side of it, is pierced into the little hall, 15 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 
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9 in., which has a cell behind it. No. X. is very similar, but between the pillars and 
pilasters is a low parapet carved on the outside with the rail pattern, but much destroyed. 
Caves XI. and XII. have each two octagon pillars and two pilasters in front of the verandah, 
and inside an oblong hall with a stone bench. 

Cave XIII. is under No. XII., and is similar in plan to No. IX. Cave XIY. consists of 
a verandah and a cell 10 ft. by 6 ft. 9 in. No. XIY. is a recess 4 ft. deep, containing a dagoba 

6 ft. 2 in. high and 4 ft. in diametei', in half relief. Cave XV. consists of a verandah 21 ft. 
3 in. by 5 ft. 2 in., supported by two octagonal pillars, both broken, and a hall 18 ft. 8 in. 
by 15 ft. and 8 ft. high, with a bench round the three inner sides, and a cell off the east end 
of the south wall. The hall is lighted by a large square window on each side of the door. 
No. XVII. is an unfinished excavation ; the verandah has two square pillars blocked out, but 
the hall is only commenced. Cave XVIII. is similar to Nos. IV., XIII., &c. No. XIX. is 
of the same pattern also, but the cell is unfinished ; and No. XX. is only the commencement 
of a cave. 

In the lower scarp, about 30 feet beneath the preceding series, are the following: — 
Cave XXI., at the south end of this group, is a room 9 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 5 in. and 7 ft. 
high, with a dagoba in the centre, 4 ft. 8 in. diameter, reaching to the roof. On the north 
wall is carved a figure of Buddha, of later date than the cave, seated with attendant chccuri - 
bearers and Vidyadharas holding a crown or mitre over his head ; and over them is a torana 
or wreath of flowers between the mouths of makaras on either side, as in Cave VI. at Kucla. 
In the south wall is a cell with a stone bed. 

No. XXII. is a plain verandah with a cell containing a stone bench. No. XXIII. is a 
copy of Cave X., with the rail pattern on the outer side of the parapet wall. The verandah 
is 15 ft. 2 in. by 4 ft. 9 in., and the hall, which has a square window on each side the door, 
is 14 ft. 10 in. by 6 ft. 7 in., with a stone bench in the north end. No. XXIV, was a room, 
of which the front has fallen, with two cells at the back. No. XXV. is a cell 9 ft. 3 in. by 

7 ft. 10 in., with a square window. Cave XXVI. is a room with a window on each side the 
door, and a cell at the back, with stone benches in both. Cave XXVII. consists of a verandah 
16 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 9 in., with two octagon pillars in front and pilasters, and a hall 17^ ft. 
b) r 8^ ft., with a cell at the north end of the back wall. Outside the verandah, on the north 
wall, is an inscription (No. 2), and on a raised bench, ornamented with the rail pattern, 
is a small d&goba 4 ft. 2 in. high, in half relief. No. XXVI1L is a room 11 ft. 2 in. by 
6 ft. 7 in., with a window on the south side of the door and a cell in the back wall. 

From the above notes it will be seen that the Pala or Maliafl caves are, like those of 
Kuda, originally works of the Binayana sect, and that they have been occupied at a later 
date by the followers of the Mahayaua school, but the alterations the) 7 have made are but 
of a trifling character. 

Two small dagobas, hewn out of single blocks, lie about the bottom of the bill, having 
been pushed from their bases. They are very plain, and similar to those found at Kanheri. 

The Kol caves, south-east from Mahad, are of similar type, but so very dilapidated as 
not to be worth enumerating. In the southern one of the two small groups are three 
inscriptions (Nos. 3, 4, 5 1 ). 


1 For transcripts and translations, see chap, xiv, sect. 5. 
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CHAPTER V. 

KARADH CAVES. 

Of tlie Kar&dk caves, about 30 miles south of Satara, only two were illustrated in The 
Cave Temples } To these maybe added the drawings on plate x, where fig. 1 is a plan 
of Cave No. I., called by Sir Barbie Frere 2 — “ Choka~Mela, the Mahar’s cave.” It faces the; 
south, and the pilasters at the ends of the front of the verandah have the same ornament 
as is mentioned in some of the Mahad caves, and, with one exception, are the only 
ornamented pilasters or pillars among the Bauddha caves in this district. The pillars of 
the verandah have entirety disappeared. No. HI. consists of a verandah 17 ft. by 6, with 
one cell behind, 6 ft. square. 

Cave IV., named by Frere, “ LakskmickiAYadi,” faces the south-east, and has a water 
cistern outside, on the right of the entrance. The verandah pillars are gone; the hall — 17 
ft. 5 in. wide b) T 18 ft. 7 in. deep and G§ ft. high — is lighted by two windows, and has two 
cells in each of the side walls, each with its stone couch, but the walls between the two on 
the right and the Ckaitya Cave No, V. have been wrought so thin that, they have broken 
.down, and perhaps a door has been made from the front cell into the verandah of Cave V. 
Cave V. is the only Ckaitya cave with an arched roof among these southern groups. It is 
about 13 ft. wide by 32 ft. long, and the window or opening over the doorway into the cave 
is about 4 ft. square. 3 

Cave VII., a few feet from No. VI., faces east, and has a cistern on the right of> the 
entrance and a recess on the left. The fronts of the verandah and hall are much destroyed, 
but the former has had two pillars in front, each connected with its. corresponding pilaster by 
a parapet wall ; the pilasters have had the old ornament already described (p. 18). The hall 
is 20 ft. 7 in. wide by 9 ft. 7 in. deep and 7 ft. 10 in. high, lighted by a door with a window 
on each side of it. At each end of the room is a recess 7 ft. long, above the level of the 
floor, and with a projecting moulding up the sides in front. There are two cells in the back 
wall, each with its stone bed ; and there is also a stone bench in each end of the verandah. 

No. VIII. consists of a hall 19 ft. by 17^ and 6^ ft. high, with three cells, only com- 
menced, on the left side. The front wall, which had originally two doors and no window, 
and the verandah are quite ruined. 

No. IX. is across a watercourse from the last, and faces the south. It consists of a hall 
16 ft. 9 in, deep by 20 ft. 4 in. wide, lighted only by the door, and having , three cells in each 
side wall and two in the back, all with stone beds. In the centre of the roof of the hall 
of this and of Cave VII. are holes about 15 inches square and a few .inches deep, the object^ 
of which is not understood. No. X., at a lower level than the last, is much filled up with 
earth, but is an irregular excavation. It seems to have been a large cell, or perhaps a tank 
with a covered approach to it. . ' 1 . 

1 Pp. 213-217, and pi. v, fig. 2, and pi vi. 

2 Jour. Bom. B. R. As; Soc., voL iii, pt ii, p. 108, fF. 

5 For plan and facade of Cave V. see Cave Temples, plates v and vi; and for description of this and Cave 
YL see pp. 214, 215. 
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Cave XI. is a flat-roofed Chaitya cave, 1 of which the jflan and section are given in 
plate x, figs. 2, 3. Close to this is No. XII., ajiproached by a passage from the front of 
No. XL, and by another from the south. The verandah, had a bench at each end, and 
measured 26 ft. by 9, but the front has almost disappeared. The hall is 1 7§ ft. by 5f and 
6^- ft. high, with a stone bed at the left end, and has a small square window to the left 
of the door. At the back is a cell 5 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 9 in., with a stone bed, having a hole 
in the right end, 3 ft. by 2^ ft. and 1 ft. deep, with a sunken edge for a cover. This was 
probably a place for concealing valuables. 

No. XIII. is entered by a very narrow open passage 20 ft. long. It consists of three 
rooms opening into one another — the first, 14^ ft. by 4, and 6^ ft. high; the next, 12^ ft. by 
6^; and the third, a cell, 7 ft. square, with a recess on the right. No. XIV. is a small 
outer room and a cell, 10 ft. 4 in. by 6 ft., with a bed in the right side'; and No. XV., 
connected with it by an open passage outside, is very similar, the outer room being 1 5 ft. 
by 7, with a recess in the left end and a window on the left of the door. 

Cave XVI. is a fiat-roofed Chaitya cave, 2 of which the plan and section are given 
(pi. figs. 4 and 5). It consists of the usual small verandah and hall, with a shrine quite 
open to the latter, as in some of the Kuda caves. The square plinth, which serves ms 
capital to the dagoba, is connected with the umbrella carved on the roof by a short thick 
stone shaft. The next three excavations are mere cells, No. XVIII. being fully a hundred 
yards from No. XVII. and across a watercourse. 

No. XX. is a vihara, 28 ft. wide between walls and 35L ft. deep, without pillars, but 
with a bench round the three inner sides. The plan and section are given in figs. 6 and 7. 
The front, if ever it had one of stone, is entirely gone, and there are sockets in the roof as 
if for wooden posts and frame-work, indicating, like some instances at Junnar aud the 
Ebhal Mandap at Talaja, that in the very early viharas the fronts were probably in some 
cases of wood, or consisted of wooden screens between pillars. There apjiear to have been 
four cells in each side as well as in the back, with stone beds in them, hut the front cells on 
each side have been altered. The remaining three caves of the first group are small and of 
no interest. 

Cave XXIV. , the first of the second group, lias been finished with more care than almost 
any other of those here. It is in the bed of a watercourse, and faces the east-north-east. 
The details will be best understood by the drawings (plate x, figs. 8, 9, 10, 11). All the 
cells, except the central one in the back wall — of which the front has been cut out — heave 
neatly carved stone lattice windows, about 15 in. square, the two cross-bars being rounded 
on the outside and the central portion of the two uprights fluted. 3 The next four caves are 
unimportant, and No. XXVIII. is about 150 yards beyond No. XXVII. Of the next eight, 
also of little interest, a sufficient account is given in the volume on The Cave Temples. 

Fig. 12 shows the arrangements of Cave XXXVI., which is about a hundred yards 
west of No. XXXV., aud which has an outer hall, 17 ft. by 13, with two cells, and an inner 
one, 9 ft. 4 in. by 12 ft. 7 in.- and 6§ ft. high, with five cells and two recesses. The next 
five caves are small. 

In the third group, Caves XLII. to XL VI. are of little interest, and No. XLVII. 4 is 


1 See Cave Temples, p. 215. 

2 Cave Temples , p. 215. 

3 For further details see Cave Temples , pp. 215, 216. 

4 Sir B. Frere’s Ro. XXXYI. ; Jour . Bom . B. B. A . Soc vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 114. 
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chiefly important from containing some faint traces of inscriptions. . On tlie left of the front 
is a cistern, and a wooden verandah has been at one time attached — the sockets for the four 
posts still remaining in the rock. The portico is about 12 ft. by 3, with a seat in a recess 
at each end, over which are faint traces of the rail-pattern ornament. On the back of the 
recess on the right are traces of an inscription, but only stray letters can be made out. 
Within is a room, 15 ft. wide by 11 ft. 2 in. deep and 7-g- ft. high, with a bench in each end 
neatly cut, and with a slightly projecting edge. There is an unfinished cell in the back, and 
another in the left side, about 7 ft. by 6, and which has also a door to the front into the 
court. On the left or east side of the front of this is another inscription, 1 rather more 
distinct than the other. The letters are of a very similar type to those of the Kudft 
inscriptions, but much worse cut, and record the gift of the cave by Sahghamitra, the son of 
Gopala. To the right side of the court of this cave was a stair leading up to Cave 
XJLYIIL 

Cave XLYIIL has been described in The Cave Temples , p. 216, and the sculpture 
by the side of the dagoba there referred to, is represented in fig. 13, pi. x. 

The rest of the excavations are small till we come to No. LYI. (figs. 14 and 15), which 
hag a hall about 23-^ ft. wide by 25 ft. deep and 9 ft. high, but has never been finished. Cave 
LXII. is still larger, measuring about 30 ft. by 38-i, with about seventeen cells (see plan and 
section, pi. x, figs. 16 and 17). No. LXIII. is also a vihara of some size, but choked up 
with earth. 


CHAPTER YI. 

BEDSA, KARLE, &c. 

Respecting Bedsa caves, which belong to the series of groups around Bhaja, little need be here 
added 2 except to call attention to the longitudinal section of the Chaitya cave on plate xi, 
which exhibits the very plain and archaic character of the architecture of this cave. This 
Chaitya cave is interesting as one of the three or four examples of the class that retain the 
screen in front of the great window, which we may presume formed a marked feature in 
the wooden structures from which these Caves were copied. At Karle and Kanheri this 
screen consists of three openings below, and five above, rough hewn in the rock, and 
intended to be covered with wood-carvings, the mortices for which still remain. Here, and 
apparently here only, this screen is replaced by two pillars completely carved and ornamented 
with capitals bearing elephants, horses, &c. 3 It is not quite clear whether this indicates a 
more modern date than that at Karle, but it certainly marks a progress in style, and if the 
masses of rock in front were cleared away, it would show this to be — though small in scale 
— one of the most elegant and interesting Chaitya facades in Western India. The whole 
of the ornamentation in the end of the verandah, it will be observed, is a literal copy of 
wooden construction, and even the few figures that appear in the ends of the verandah 
and on the upper part of the facade at Karle, are awanting here. The pillars in the interior 


1 See "below clmp. xiv, sec. v, No. 6. 

2 Cave Temples, pp. 22S-231 and pi. x. 

5 See woodcut No. 45 in Cars Temples, p. 229, or Fergus son’s hid. and East, Arch,, p. 113. 
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aie plain octagons and slope slightly inwards; and the dagoba, though very similar in 
design, is slightly taller than that at Karlb. 

This cave possesses another peculiarity not observed elsewhere, in that the ridge of 
the roof slopes slightly inwards towards the dagoba, which would certainly increase the 
perspective effect and tend to concentrate the light on the dagoba. 

At Beclsa there are only three inscriptions. 1 The characters are of an early type — the 
earliest being the line (No. 1) over the door of the cell in the right end of the verandah of 
the Chaitya, recording a gift — probably of the cell and its fa jade — by a person from Nasik ; 
the second (No. 2) is behind a small dagoba outside, dedicated to the memory of a hermit ; 
and the third (No. 3) is over a cistern close to the Chaitya cave, recording its being the gift 
of a Mahabh oja’s daughter. The first may date from before the Christian era, and the other 
two from about, or soon after, that date. 


Kakle. 


Since writing the account of Karle Caves for The Cccve Temples (pp. 232-242), the trans- 
lation of the Inscriptions has helped to throw some light on the history of the great Chaitya. 
The inscription of the founder in the left end of the verandah, now satisfactorily read, informs 
us that this “most excellent rock-mansion in Jambudvipa/ , or India, was “established” by 
“Seth Bhfitapala from Vaijayanti ” Vaijayauti is referred to both in Jaina and Brail - 
manical literature and in several copperplate grants, and seems to he the same as Banavasi 
on the north-west border of Maisur, 2 in early times a very flourishing city. But whilst 
Bhutapala had a principal share in its construction, he was aided by numbers of devout 
Buddhists, who have left their inscriptions on the doors, and sculptures both inside the cave 
and outside, recording the donations of each. Thus under the feet of the elephants in the 
right end of the verandah is an inscription (No. 3) 3 stating that they and the rail-pattern 
ornament above and below were the gift of the reverend Indadeva ; the right-hand door 
(Inscription No. 4) was the gift of a perfumer from Dhenukakata ; over the pair of figures in 
the extreme right of the verandah a short inscription (No. 13) tells us they were given by a 
mendicant named Bhadasama, who also gave the similar pair on the inside of the front 
screen facing them (Inscription No. 14). The base to the right of the central door, carved 
with rail pattern, called vedikd , was the gift of a Bhikshuni or female mendicant (No. 15); 
imd the similar jiiece on the left by another female (No. 16). Another belt of rail pattern on 
the inner face of the gallery or sill of the great window was also a female mendicant’s gift 
(No. 12). On the remaining pillar of the open screen in front of the verandah it is stated 
(No. 5) to have been the gift of a housewife; and underneath is the record (No. 6) that a 
carpenter from Dhenukakata made the doorway &c., but whether the doorway in the screen 


1 See Cave-Temple Inscriptions , pp. 26, 27, and chapter xiv of this volume, sect. vi. 

2 Dr. Buliler supposes Vaijayanti to be the same as the Buzantion of Ptolemy, which was on the coast. The 
Surab copperplates of S'aka 614, however, mention Vaijayanti {Ind. Ant vol. vi, p. 94; Rice’s Mysore Inscrip- 
tions, pp. xxx, xxxix, 242) as an early Ivadamba capital {Ind. Ant., vol. vi, pp. 22, 25, vol. vii, pp. 36, 38; Jour. 
Bom . B . It. A. Soc vol. xii, pp. 319, 321), and it was evidently the same as Banavasi, which is also often called 
Jayantipura in inscriptions of the middle ages. Here, in March 1880, 1 found a Pali inscription dated in the reign 
of one of the Satakarni kings {Cave-Temple Inscriptions , p. 100). Vijayadurg, on the coast, may possibly have 
been the Buzantion of Ptolemy. 

3 See chapter xiv, sect. vii. 
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or that of the cave in the left of the verandah (which hears no inscription) is not clear. 
The lion pillar was the gift of Agnimitra, a Maharathi (No. 2). 

Inside, the third and fourth pillars on the left hand or north side were the gifts of 
Yavanas of Dhenukakata (Nos. 7 and 10) ; the fifth (pi. xiii, fig. 1) was the gift of Satimitra, 
a Buddhist preacher of Sorparaka, now Sup&ra, a few miles north of Bassein (No. 8), and has 
a receptacle in it for relics (No. 9) ; and the seventh was also given by a native of Dhenu- 
kalcata (Inscription No. 11). All. these are in an alphabet sufficiently early to be contem- 
poraneous with the excavation of the cave, and they all relate to original features of at. 
The number of donors from Dhenukakata suggests that it was some place not very far off, 
and as they are mostly Yavanas or fC Westerners/ 7 we might look for it among the trading 
towns on the coast like Sorparaka. . It occurs too in inscriptions at Kanlieri -and 
Sailarwadi, both in this part of the country.. General Cunningham identifies it 1 
with the old city in the lower valley of the Krishna, visited by Hiwen Thsang 
in the seventh century, and which he calls To-na-lrie-tse-kia (Dhanakataka); 2 but the 
Pali form of the name of that city, as -found in inscriptions from Amaravati, is 
Dhamnakata 3 or Dhamhakataka, quite a different name then from Dhenukakata. 

But after the temple had been finished, and, it may be, had been long in use, and the 
adjoining viharas — all of them of the Hinayfma type— inhabited by a Saiiigha or congrega- 
tion of monks, royal patrons bestowed lands in support of it. Doubtless Yihargfihw, the 
village at the foot of the hill, belonged to it from the earliest times, and probably others, 
of which we have no record. But on the upper frieze, to the right of the central door and 
under the sill of the great window, is an inscription (No. 19) 4 5 of Usabhadata, the son-in-law 
of Nahapana, which bestows the village of Karajika on the Samgha for their support during 
the rainy season. Just below this, and among the prominences on the lower * frieze, and 
afterwards partly cut away by a later piece of sculpture, is another inscription (No. 21)/ which, 
from its position, must be of later date. Unfortunately, it is sadly mutilated, and the king’s 
name is obliterated, but there is reason to believe the donor was Vasishtbiputra Pulumjyi, 
audit is dated in the nineteenth year of the reign. The object of this inscription is to 
confirm the rights of the monks of the MaMsamghika school in the same village of Karajaka 
— probably Karanja, close to the Bedsit caves in the Mamala or ' modern Mavala district. 
Again, to the left of the central door, opposite to the first of these two, but on a worse 
surface (which would hardly have been chosen if the other side had not been previously 
occupied), is another inscription (No. 20) dated in the seventh year of the same Andhra 
king, recording the gift of some* other village by a wealthy official. Plate xii gives 
an architectural elevation of the front of the great Chaitya itself inside the verandah, show- 

1 AreJuvoL SuiTey Report, vol. ii, p. 41 ; and Anc. Geog ., pp. 530 seqq. } He reads the name as Dhanukaknta, 
which is inadmissible. It is always spelt Dhenukakata, but with the dental n or cerebral Ain differently. In the 
fasciculus No. 10 on Cave-Temple Inscriptions (written in camp, January 1880), p. 32, this identification lias been 
inadvertently adopted : it is of course erroneous. Dlienukasrama is given in the dictionaries as the name of a 
place of pilgrimage. 

2 St. Julien, Mem. des Cont. Occ., tome ii, p. 110. 

s Equivalent to Dhafifiakataka, Sans. Dhanyakataka (the city of wealth or of the wealthy— Daulatabad). 
The form Dliailmakata occurs on a marble now in the British Museum, photographed in Fergusson’s Tree and 
Serpent Worship, pi. Ixxxii, fig. 1 ; but the inscription, having been filled in with ink, is incorrectly represented ; 
it is also copied pi. xeix, No. 20. The form Dhaiiinakataka occurs on a slab recently excavated. 

4 Chapter xiv, sect ix, No. G. ; - ... ' 

5 See Cave Tentjdes, pL xiv, for the position of this as well as of the preceding inscription, and chapter xiv 
of this vpL, sect, ix, No. 20, for the translation. 
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ing clearly tlie form of the wooden screen in the great arch, which is certainly the finest 
and most complete example still remaining in India. It is of teak wood, and no doubt 
original, and may therefore be 2000 years old. As at Bedsa, the ornamentation of the 
whole of the upper part of the fagade consists of repetitions, on a smaller scale, of the 
design of the facade itself, or rather of the earlier example when the whole was in wood, 
and when the jambs and posts all sloped inwards. 

The three doorways in the screen below, were all originally of the same height, and the 
central one about twice the width of the side ones. How the tympanum was ornamented is 
not quite clear — probably in painting. The only integral sculptures on this screen are the 
six panels, containing each a male and female figure like those in Cave VI. at Kucla, on each 
side the spring of the great arch at Kondane, and at Kanheri. They are placed one on each 
side of the three doorways, and, both from their style and the inscriptions attached to them, 
they appear certainly to be parts of the original design. All the others are subsequent inser- 
tions of the Mahayana school, and belong probably to the fifth and sixth centuries. 

On plate xiii, fig. 2, is given a drawing of one of the pairs of figures above the 
elephants in the left end of the verandah. The style and quality of the sculpture in these 
panels is markedly superior to all the other more modern figures iu the cave. Thej^ are in 
the same style of dress as the figures in the pauels by the sides of the doors ; and belonging 
to the original design, they prove that the latter are also part of it. There are two of these 
pairs in each end of the verandah, and a pair on each side of the great arch in the fagade. 

Some of the viharas at Earle are much ruined, the best preserved being the upper 
storeys. They have been described in The Cave Temples (pp. 240, 241), but the plans 
(pi. xiii) will illustrate their arrangements. The plan in fig. 3 is that of the first floor of a 
vihara above the large ruined excavation to the north of the Chaitya cave. The stone 
benches in the cells are the only iudication left of its age, for the front has all disappeared 
in the fall of the rock. Above this, and reached by a stair from it, is the cave of which the 
plan is given in fig. 4. 1 The pillars of the verandah are about 2 ft. 8 iu. square at their 
bases, then a band 10 in. deep is octagonal, on which stands the neck of the capital, 2 ft. 
7 in. high, with sixteen sides or flat flutes. This turns slightly out, and is surmounted by 
some narrow members and then by a torus 12 in. deep, but which does not project beyond 
the vertical lines of the pillar, and is crowned by two thin square plinths. In the east wall 
of the vihara (fig. 5), which is still farther to the north and reached by a stair now broken, 
is an inscription (No. 22) of the time of the Andhra king, Pulumaju, who probably ruled 
about the middle of the second century a.d. 

Pig. 6 is the plan of a hall to the south of the Chaitya, which has originally been 
21ijr feet deep, but, like No. XV. at Nasik, lias been afterwards enlarged to 33 feet, and by 
the Mahay&na sect, for it has an image of Buddha on the back wall. This, and the later 
sculptures of the same character on the screen wall of the Chaitya, show that when the 
Hinay&na school either died out or lost the favour of a degenerating age, the more sensuous 
and less morally strict followers of the Mahayana school got possession of these Cave 
Temples and used them for their own services. This must have been at a later age, however, 
than Pulumayi' s — possibly in the end of the fourth, or in the fifth century. 

Of the Sailarwadi caves, 2 14 miles east from K&rle, nothing more need be said. The 
one inscription by a native of Dhenukakata will be fouud iu its place. 3 

£ I 

1 For a fuller account of these caves see" Cave Temples , pp. 240, 241. 

2 Cave Temples , p. 246. 3 Chapter xiv, sect, vii, 2s o. 19. 

D 
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CHAPTER VII. 

JUNNAR CAVES. 

The account of the Junnar Caves already given in The Cave Temjiles 1 need only be 
supplemented by a list of the various excavations in the different groups, with their 
dimensions and the inscriptions. As previously described, they are found in five different 
localities round the town of Junnar, and the number of separate caves is upwards of 130. 2 
Of these there are between fifty and sixty in the Sivaneri Hill ; about ten at Tulja Lena ; 
thirty in the Ganesa Lena ; four in . a spur of the hill a mile beyond it ; and between 
thirty and forty in different parts of the Manmodi Hill. 

The small amount of sculpture, its character, the generally small size of the viharas, 
the frequency of the early form of Bhikshugrihas or mendicants’ cells, and the stone beds in 
the cells, all combine to indicate that many at least of these excavations must be of very 
early date. 

Caves in Sivaneki Hill. 

Beginning with those near the base of the eastern scarp of the Sivaneri Hill, and 
commencing at its southern extremity, we have — , 

Ho. 1, A small cell some way up the scarp, and inaccessible. ' 

2. At a short distance to the north, a cell about 7 A feet square by 6| feet high, with 
an open verandah or court in front, and a dry cistern to the left of the front. 

3. A cave 20 ^ feet wide by 19^ feet deep and 11 feet high, and with a door 6 feet 
wide, and containing the base of a dftgoba, 3i feet high and 5 feet in diameter, with a hole 
sunk in the flat top. 3 4 The verandah is 16^ feet by 4i feet, but one of each of its two free 
standing and two attached pillars are gone ; they have had Zoia-shaped bases and capitals, 
with octagonal shafts. 

4. A cell 8 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 6 inches and 7 feet 3 inches high. 

5. Three cells with the front and dividing walls broken away. Outside to the left, but 
under the projecting eave, is a bench, and over it, on the end wall, is a short inscription (No., 
1 y in two lines about 20 inches long, but the first three or four letters of each line have been 
broken away. It records the gift of a cistern (; pdcUii), and perhaps of the cave. 

6. At a higher level is a cell 8 feet square and 7 feet high, with a large recess in the 
back wall near one corner, and three slightly sunk panels on the remainder of the wall, 
which also bears faint traces of plaster. 

7. Under the above is a large open cell 15 feet by 10 feet. 8. Next comes a small cell 


1 Cave Temples, pp. 248-262, pi. xviii, pi. xvii, figs. 4—5 and frontispiece. . - 

2 Cave Temples, p. 168. At p. 248 tlie number ‘57 * is a misprint for 157 ; without counting wells and 
small recesses, there are about thirty more excavations than here estimated ; and counting all unfinished cells, 
recesses, and cisterns, the total number must he nearly 200. 

s Cave Temples, p. 249. 

4 Eor the facsimiles, transcripts, and translations of these inscriptions sec chap, xiv, sect viii, at the end of 
this volume. 
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with an open porch 4 feet square. 9. A cave 16^ feet wide by 15^ feet deep and 8 feet high, 
with a door feet wide. It has two small recesses in the back wall and faint traces of 
plaster. 

10. A small recess broken through on the right into — 1 1. An irregular-slmped excavation 
at a lower level, 7 feet wide by 11 feet deep and 5 feet high, with a stair within, on the 
right side, leading up to — 12. Which consists of three cells, 7 feet to 8 feet square, and 6|- 
feet high, with a common open verandah in front, 16A feet by 4 feet. There are faint traces 
of plaster in the third of these cells. 

13. A cell above the last, but inaccessible, owing to the steps wdiich led up from the 
outside of No. 11 being broken away. 

14. A cell on the same level as No. 12, 7 feet square and 7 feet high. 

15. A small recess, perhaps the entrance to an intended cistern ; 16. Two small cisterns 
with water; 17. A recess similar to No. 15 ; 18. Three cisterns over 16 and 17, but filled 
with earth; 19. A recess begun at a high level; 20. A tank with water ; 21. A recess 
begun ; and 22. A chamber open in front, 9 feet by 8 feet and 6 feet high, with a bench on 
the left side. 

From this point a path leads upwards and back over the lower caves to the upper 
scarp : there are also steps descending down from it. On reaching the base of the upper 
scarp over the preceding caves, and beginning again from the south end, Ave have first a 
small group of caves. Adz. : — No. 23. Very high in the cliff, an open chamber, inaccessible. 
24. Near the left of a narrow open gallery, ascended by steps at the north end, is a cell 
6 feet wide by 8 feet dee]} and 6 feet bigb, Avith a bench along the back. The floor of the 
gallery in front is broken away and the footing precarious. 25. The commencement of three 
open cells at a lower level. 

26. A tw r o-storeyed vihara cave , 24 feet wide by 22 feet deep and 7\ feet high, with 
ten cells, four in the back and three in each side, but half of them in an unfinished state. It is 
entered by a single door and lighted by two windows, and has in front an open verandah 
23^- feet by 5 feet. In the right front corner a stair leads to the upper storey, wdiich is a 
hall open in front, 21 feet Avide by 11 feet deep and 7 feet high. On the pilaster on the 
left is one of those ornaments so frequent at Kanheri, Kuda, and elsewhere ; behind this is 
the commencement of a cell, and then along the upper part of the remainder of the wall 
(8 feet) is an inscription (No. 2), deeply cut, in one line, commencing with the Buddhist 
shield ornament. It tells us that this upper room was the ujpasthdna sdld or reception- 
room of the monastery. 

27. Passing a cistern to the right of the last, we come to a cell; and then to — 28. 
A second cell A\dth a long open verandah. 

At a rather higher level than these, and more to the north, is a third group, 1 
difficult of access, the footpaths to it being very steep and ending in steps cut along the 
scarp. It commences Avith No. 29. A small unfinished recess, next to Avhich, and at a higher 
lev^el is — 30. Another, 12^ fee t by 10 feet and 8^ feet high, oi r er a dry cistern, with two 
openings into it and a low bench along the back w^all between the openings. 31. Another 
cistern at the foot of the steps leading to No. 29, and beside it two others filled in. 

32. Higher up is a small open chamber, about 8 feet square and 6-g- feet high, with a 
bench along the left side. From this point steps in the rock formerly led up the scarp into 


1 Cave Temples , p. 250. 
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the fort, but they have beeu destroyed. On the face of the rock, between this and the nest, 
are traces of two bas-reliefs of standing fiorires about 2i feet hicrh. 

33. Another recess, 7' feet wide by 5^- feet deep and 7 feet high. 

34. An open hall, 20 feet by 22i and 8 feet 9 inches high, with a bench round all 
three sides, having an advanced seat at the back. The verandah is 18 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, with a pilaster at each end, into which a wooden front seems to have been fitted — 
— probably this was another reception or assembly room: it has traces of plaster on the walls. 

35. Is a room 15 feet wide by 11 feet 6 inches deep and 8 feet 3 inches high, with a 
bench along the left wall and half of the back. The walls are much ruined, being over a 
large water cistern, which extends out to the front of this and along to the next. There are 
traces of plaster on the walls. 

36. A vihara cave, 31 feet by 16 feet deep and 7 i feet high, with two cells in the left 
end and four in the back, the extreme right one being large, and with an ornamental door 
lintel let into the rock. The front wall is structural, with a carved doorway and lattice 
stone window. Outside is a stone bench in each end of the verandah, and on the right end 
wall has been an inscription beginning with the dharma symbol, but the letters are nearly 
all obliterated. 

37. Is a recess or open room 10 feet by 6 feet and 5 feet high, at a rather lower level ; 
and over it is a similar apartment 15 feet square by 7 feet high, with a well opening in the' 
right-hand hack corner into No. 38. It is probable that all these open chambers had wooden 
fronts. 

3S. Is a hall 20 feet by 13b feet and 8 feet bigli, with a single plain door and a bench all 
round the inside. The verandah is broken in from above, and just beyond it to the right is 
an unfinished recess. 

The next group on this scarp can only be reached from the preceding by descending 
the hill about half way and then going up right in frontof them. It begins with No. 39. 
At some distance from the rest, high up, but accessible by steps from below, is a verandah 
32i feet by 7 feet, with a cell in the left end and a cell and unfinished chamber in the back. 

40. A cistern, and a chamber 16 feet wide, 13 feet deep, and 9 feet high, with open front. 

41. A smaller chamber, 9 feet by 7 feet and 7 feet high, also open in the front, and with a 
bench in the left side. There is also a bench in a recess between this and the next. 

No. 42. A Bhikshugriha, 9^ feet wide by 7 feet deep and feet high, with a bed or 
bench in the right side. The verandah is 14 feet by 5 feet, and has a large dagoba in bas- 
relief in the left end. On the left of the cell door is an inscription (No. 3) in five lines about 
6 feet 4 inches long, but unfortunately considerable portions of the last three are peeled 
off. 1 It has the trisilla or dharma symbol at the beginning. 

43. An open verandah, 45i feet long by 5 feet and 7i feet high, with four cells at the 
hack of it, the left one with an open window. Beyond this are three water cisterns. 

44. Is directly over the preceding, and is a plain room, 15 feet 9 inches by 14 feet 9 
inches and 7 feet high, having traces of plaster on the walls, with a verandah in front, which 
has had two columns in front, now broken, and two pilasters. It is reached by a stair from 
the verandah of the next. 

45. Is locally known as the Bara K6tri 2 or twelve cells. It is a vihara 36 feet 8 inches 

1 This is No. 15 of Lieutenant Lrett’s series, and divided into Nos. 8 and 9 of Dr. Stevenson's scries, J. B . B. 
B. A. S.j vol. v, p. 1G3 f. ; it is No. G of those copied by Colonel Sykes, J. B. As. Soc vol iv, p. 287 f. 

2 Cave I'emjrics, pp. 250, 251. 
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wide by 33 feet 5 inches deep and 9 feet 6 inches high. The cells are without benches, and 
one of them unfinished. On the ceiling are some remains of plaster, with faint and indistinct 
traces of painting in square reddish panels, with a light circular area in each. The divisions 
between the panels are also light. 

46. A cell 7-i feet square, with an open verandah 15 feet 9 inches by 4 feet, having a 
stone-bench in the right end. There are a few patches of plaster on the ceiling showing 
traces of paint. Two dry cisterns are between this and the next. 

47. A cell; 48. Another with a bench orbed on the left side; and 49. A large 
irregular recess. 

50. A small vihara, 19 feet by 18 feet and 7 \ feet high, with three cells on the left side 
and two in the back, with a large d&goba in bas-relief between them. On the left of the 
door w r as a large window 7 , but the w T al! between is broken away. There are traces of plaster 
and paint on the ceiling and upper part of the v r alls. 

51. Is a Chaitya Cave. 1 On the back wall of the open verandah, near the right end 
to the right of the wfindow 7 , is an inscription (No. 4), in 3 lines, about 5 feet long each, and 
complete, wfith a peculiar symbol at the commencement, also found in other inscriptions. 

52. An unfinished recess above and an open cistern below. 53. After this is another 
cistern and three recesses in succession. 54. A cistern with a recess above it, and on the 
upper portion of the back w 7 all of it is an inscription (No. 5) in one line, 4 \ feet long and 
quite perfect, recording the donation of tw 7 o such w'ells. 55. A cell 7 \ feet square and 6^ 
feet high. 56. A dry open cistern wfitli inscription (No. 6) on the rock above it. It is in 
tw r o lines, and many of the letters are peeled off. It records the gift of tw 7 o cisterns by a 
member of the Apaguriya sect and his wife. 

Passing over the spur that strikes out to the north-east from Sivaneri, w 7 e reach the 
precipitous v T est side. The exact number of excavations here is doubtful ; they are so 
hidden and choked up in front by prickly pear and thorny creepers as to be almost inacces- 
sible. The first towmrds the north-east is No. 56. A hall, 30 feet 8 inches wfide by 27 feet 6 
inches deep, with tv r o w r indow r s and a door. It has a verandah 4 feet wfide, in wdiich have 
been four vrnoden pillars. The abacus of four thin members is carved in the rock wfith a 
hole about 2^- inches square on the under surface to receive the tenon of the wrnoden shaft. 
On the ceiling of the hall is a fragment of painting, just sufficient to show 7 that it has been 
the same in style as that in the Chaitya (No. 50) on the other side of the hill. There is 
perhaps another small excavation close to this. 

At some distance to the w^estis No. 57. A group consisting of five wells and one vihara 
with four cells, and wfith a mud w 7 all built up in front of it ; and 58. South from these are 
fragments of three or four others in a dilapidated state. 

Passing round to the south side of the Sivaneri Hill, w 7 e come to the last group of 
excavations in its scarps. 

No. 59. The first excavation now forms the shrine of a Hindu Temple in the second 
line of fortification, to wdiich a tiled roofed mandap has been added. 

60. A cell wdtli the doorway half built up ; and 61. An unfinished cell. 

62. A Bhikshugriha, consisting of a cell with an inner one at the back, having a stone 
bed in the left side of it. The open verandah in front is 23^ feet long by 3 feet deep, and 
on its back w 7 all on a slightly sunk panel is an inscription (No. 7) in tw 7 o lines. 


1 This is described fully in Cave Temples , p. 251 and plate. 
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63. At a higher level than. the last is another Bhikshugriha, with a stone bed in the 

back wall and a small window to the left of the door. The verandah is 14 feet by 5 feet, 

and to the left of the cell is an open recess, 3 feet wide by 5 feet deep. 

64. Close to the last, and partly broken into the verandah of it, is a recess 4^ feet by 

5 feet, with a bench at the back. 65, A water cistern, of which the roof is broken in. 

66. A small recess. 

67. An open hall or refectory, 19 feet by I4i feet and 8 feet high, with a bench round 
the three inner walls. A wall with a central door had been built in front some twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. On the left-side wall at the entrance is an inscription (No. 8) in four 
lines, each about 25 inches long. 

68. Passing a water cistern, there is a small cell not quite finished, but with traces of 
plaster on the walls and ceiling. 

69. Again passing three cisterns, there is a small Chaitya cave with a verandah, having 
had two octagonal pillars, with capitals in front, and two in antis, but only one of the latter 
on the left side is left. Over the door is an inscription (No. 9), in one line, easily read. 
A door leads from this into the next, No. 70, which is a hall, 24 feet by 22 feet and 8 feet 
high, with a bench along the hack wall, lighted only by the doorway, which has sloping 
jambs — a very unusual feature — but found in very early caves at BMj&, and near Kaly&n in 
the Dekhan. This has apparently been painted, but in later times' it has been used as a 
Hindu shrine, and whitewashed. 

No. 71. After passing an open cistern, we reach a Bhikshugriha, open in front, which 
was perhaps originally closed with boarding, with a stone bed in the left side and a cell at 
the back to the left ; also a sort of passage going back on the right side of the cell. Here 
the fortification ends. 

Below, and in front of these in the bottom of the scarp, are two or three more small 
excavations. 

/ 

The total number of excavations in the scarps of the Sivaneri Hill, counting all the 
cisterns, &c., is at least ninety. 

Tulja Lexa Group. 

The Tulja Lena group has been described in sufficient detail in The Cave Temples. It 
is so dilapidated, and so mucb of the front rock has fallen away, that it is not easy to say 
how many separate excavations there may originally have been. The second is a vihara, 
17-i feet square and 7 feet high, with two cells at the back, two in the left side and one 
in the right. The front wall, however, has been all broken away. The third is the circular 
Chaitya. 1 Twelve or thirteen cells follow, and then a hall 23 feet wide and about 28 feet 
deep, with a bench round the three sides ; the front is open, and there is one cell on the right 
near the front. Probably this was also a ‘ refection ball.’ The absence of benches or beds 
in this series may possibly indicate tliat it is not so old as some in tbe otlier groups. 

Caves ix the Sulaimax Hills. 

The Sulaimfm Pahar, or Ganesa Lena series, about three miles north-east from Junnar, has 
the characteristics of the earliest class of caves in their stone benches, absence of sculpture, 
and of pillars in the largest of the halls. . 

1 Cave Temples, pp. 252, 253. 
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The first three are Bhikshugrihas, or residences for single monks, the fourth is a room 16 
feet by 11 feet and 8 feet high, with a window to the left of the door, and a bench along 
the right end. 1 No. 5 is a large hall, 26 feet wide, 29 feet deep and 8 feet high, with seven 
cells with stone beds. It has a bench all round the three inner sides, and over the left- 
window outside is an inscription (No. 10), in one line ; and outside the verandah, to the 
right, is a water cistern. 

No. 6. 2 Is the principal Chaitya cave in this group, and forms a connecting link in the 
development of this type of eaves. The necessity of defending the open fronts of the Chaitya 
caves from the rains had been learnt from earlier examples, such as those of Kondane and 
Bhaja, but the solution of this problem attempted at Bedsa and Karle, of setting the chapel 
well back behind a screen, seems not to have been arrived at, and some of the Chaityas are 
only flat-roofed rooms. 

Here a verandah similar to that in the viharas, with flat roof, supported by two free 
and two attached pillars in antis, forms the porch to the cave, from which a wide and lofty 
door — to give as much light as possible — leads into the arched nave of a Chaitya, 41 feet 3 
inches long by 22 feet 6 inches wide, with a dagoba of the same style as that at Bedsa, 
and animals over the capitals of the pillars in rilievo — an ornament which at K&rle and 
Kanheri is carried a step further by their beiug cut in almost entire relief. The same 
feature appears in the Nasik viharas, but in still later caves disappears with the intro- 
duction of the bracket capital. The next step to be made was to pierce the rock over the 
verandah with an arched window, and in this example it seems to have been thought of, but 
perhaps after the cave was finished — for a semicircular area has been sunk on the face of 
the rock above the verandah, but smoothed and never carried further ; and whether or not it 
was intended to carve it similarly to the facade of the Manmodi Chaitya, as seems not im- 
probable, must remain doubtful. Above it are two smaller square recesses. As already 
stated in The Cave Temples, we may assign it to not later than the first century 
of the Christian era, or even earlier. 

The close resemblance of the pillars in this cave to those of Cave VIII. at Nasik 
would lead us to attribute both of them to nearly the same age, and this one is probably 
the earlier of the two. The Nasik vihara indeed is almost a copy of the larger vihara 
close to this, and now used as a Hindu shrine of Ganesa. 

The single line of inscription (No. 11) in the verandah of this cave is in characters of 
an early type, before the letters began to have heads or serifs to the stems, but when the 
engravers were beginning to widen the strokes a little at the upper extremities, and 
slightly to turn round the down-strokes of ha , ra, &c. ; but it has still the early or 
Maurya form of e. • 

No. 8- is only a recess; No. 9 is a verandah 19 feet long, with a recess in the right 
4 feet wide and 12 feet deep, having a bench at the back and a cell to the left, with a bench 
recess on its left side. 

10. A hall at a lower level, 31 feet 3 inches by 23 feet 2 inches and 9 feet high — the 
verandah of four columns totally gone except their bases. It has a door in the centre, and 
another at the extreme left, also a window on each side the central door. 

11. Difficult of access, is a Bhikshugriha with an open verandah in front. It has a door 


1 Nos. 5, 6, and T are fully described in Cave Temples^ pp. 253-256. 

2 Cave Temples , pi. xviii, fig. 10. 
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in the middle, with a window on each side, into a chamber 20 feet wide by 5 feet deep, with 
a bench in the left end. Behind this are two cells, that to the left having a bench at the 
back, and that to the right a bench on the left side. There are traces of plaster on the roof 
of the chamber. 

12. Passing along a ledge of rock and over a small cistern, we come to a room 
21 feet by 16 feet, quite open in front, and with a cell in the left end and a stone bed 
in it 

13. At a higher level, and very difficult of access, is another Bhikshugriha similar to 
11, with stone benches in the left cell, and in the right ends both of the verandah and 
the front chamber. 

14. Lower in the rock, the next has had two octagonal pillars in front of the verandah 
and a low screen wall. The pillars are gone, but on one of the pilasters left is the ornament. 
In the left end of the verandah is a short bench. The door leads into a room 10 feet by 

feet, with a stone bed in each end. Behind, on the right, is a plain cell, and, on the 
left, a passage 3 feet wide and 10 feet deep, with a recessed bench on the right side, and a 
seat at the extreme end of it. 

15. The rectangular flat-roofed Chaitya cave, which is probably the oldest in this 
group, 1 and on the back wall of the verandah, to the left of the door and high up, bears a 
two-line inscription (No. 12), stating that this Chaityagriha was dedicated by a layman 
named Ananda. 

16. Somewhat higher up is a cell with a verandah in front, about 15 feet long by 
6 feet wide. 

17. Still higher is another cell, 10 feet by 8 feet and 7 feet high, with a stone bed 
in the right side ; also traces of plaster on the roof and walls. 

18. Consisted of a chamber 13 feet by 5 feet and 7 high, but the front wall is much 
destroyed. In the back, to the right, is a cell with window and door, and, to the left, a recess 
4 feet wide and 7 feet deep, with a bench at the back. There are traces of plaster on the 
roof. 

19. A nearly similar Bhikshugriha, the front chamber being 15 feet by 7 feet, with 
a bench in the right end ; and the cell on the right opens from the recess, and has a stone 
bed in its right side. The recess is 4i feet wide by 13i feet deep, and has a seat at the 
back. A horizontal flaw in the rock has opened the upper part of the cell walls and of the 
dividing -wall into the next cave. 

20. A vihara, 25 feet by 16 feet and 7 feet high, with a seat along each end, and two 

cells at the back, each with stone beds in the back. In the back wall at each end are also 
shallow recesses as if for cupboards. The front wall is all broken down, . but was in line 
with the preceding two, and along the outside ran a stone seat the whole length of the three 
caves. Under the left front corner is a cistern, and outside is another. . 

21. Further along are three cisterns, and in the recesses over them are two inscriptions 
(Nos. 13 and 14), — the first stating that one was the benefaction of a goldsmith, a native of 
Kalyana, near Bombay; and the second, that another was due to two married ladies. 

22. A hall or refectory, 24 feet 3 inches wide by 29 feet 5 inches deep and 7 feet 
high, with' a seat round the three inner sides and back. There are traces of plaster .on the 
ceiling. Besides the door, two windows probably lighted it, but the front wall is much 


1 See Cave Temples , pp. 256, 257. 
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ruined ; a bench ran along the front of it in the verandah. Under the left corner is a 
cistern with abundance of water. 

23. A cell 6 feet by 8 feet and 6-J- feet high, with a stone bed recessed in the right 
side. There is a cistern to the left of the entrance. 

24. A room 31 feet by 10 feet and 6 feet high, open in front, and with a bench along 
the back part of the left w T all. 

25. Behind a cistern is a recess 4 feet wide and 8 feet deep, which opens on the 
right side into a cell 10 feet wide by 8 feet deep and 7 feet high, having a bed in 
the left end. 

26. An open verandah 16^ feet by 4 feet, with a seat in the right end, gives entrance 
to a cell 10 feet by 7 feet and 7 feet high, with a bed in the left end. There are traces of 
jdaster and paint on the roof and w T alls. 

27. Is a cell 8 feet by 7 feet and 7 feet high, with a stone bed recessed in the back 
wall, and a small window in the left side, opening into a recess 4 feet wide by 10 feet deep 
and 9 feet high, going from the verandah of the cell, which is 33^ feet long by 4 feet wide. 
Near each end of this verandah in the back wall is a recessed bench, and on the wall to the 
right of the left bench is an inscription in three lines (No. 15), measuring about 2 feet by 
8 inches, stating that the cave was the benefaction of Sivabhuti, a layman, who 
dedicated it to the Sahgha or congregation at Kapichita — probably the name of the 
monastic establishment in this hill. 

28. From an open verandah, 19^-' feet by 4 feet, two cells enter; that on the right has 
a passage leading back in line with the right wall, with a recessed bed on the left side of it. 
On the back wall of the verandah, to the left of the door, is a smoothed panel, and inside 
the cell is a shallow recess exactly opposite the panel. The cell to the left has a recessed 
bed in the back wall. 

29. Next comes a small recess; then a dry cistern ; and a recessed bench. 30. Two 
cells at the back of an open verandah ; difficult of access. 

31. Lastly, and almost inaccessible, a recess similar to No. 25, with a cell opening to 
the left from it. 

The fourth series in the eastern spur of the Lenadri hill consists of only four separate 
excavations, and is fully described in The Cave Temples (p. 257-8). 


Caves in Manmodi Hill. 

The series in the Mamndcli lull, to the south-west and south of Junnar, consists of three 
several groups. 1 Beginning at the north-west end of the first group and jxroceeding towards 
the south-east, we have — 

No. 1. A cistern, and at a considerably higher level, two small cells. 

No. 2. The Chaitya Cave 2 is 12 feet 6 inches wide between the pillars, of which three 
plain octagons are blocked out on the right side, and two just begun on the left. The 
whole depth is about 30 feet, and the width of the entrance about 10 feet. The dagoba 
is plain, but, with the whole of the interior of the cave, has been left quite unfinished. Over 


1 Brett divided them into three groups, D, E, and F. 

2 Described, Cave Temples, p. 258-9. 
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the pillars an offset runs round the upper part of the nave, as if intended to support 
wooden ribs, as at K&rle, Bhaja, &c. It faces north-east by north. The interesting 
details of the bas-relief sculpture on the facade are described in The Cave Temples , 
from which the accompanjdng woodcut (No. 12) is taken. In the central semicircle over 



jS t o. 12. — Manmodi Chaitya Cave at Junnar. From a photograph. 


the open arch is a short inscription (No. 16) in characters of about a century b.c., recording 
that the facade was the work of a Yavana or foreigner named Chanda. 

3. To the east of the Chaitya are two tiers of caves, of which, at the higher level, the 
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first excavation consists of five cells, 1 without stone benches, opening into a common open 
verandah 42 feet long and about 5 wide ; three of the door heads, with part of another, and 
the connecting frieze, being carved with dagobas, Chaitya windows, and rail pattern. 2 

4. Under this is a small viliara nearly full of earth, with two cells in the right wall and 
one in the left., as also a cell in each end of the verandah. No. 5. The cell wall in the left side 
of the last is broken through into another small vihftra, 19 feet by 18 feet and 8 feet high, 
of which the front no longer exists. It has two cells in the left side and two back walls, of 
which the one to the right only has a stone bench along the back and right side. 6. At the 
higher level is an open chamber, with an unfinished cell at the back. 7. Over the last, and 
to the east of it, is another group of four cells without benches, each about 7-g- feet square, 
entered from a common verandah, 34 feet by 4 feet. The pilaster at the right end of the 
verandah has the common ornament, fig. 11 (p. 18). The right end cell is broken into No. 6. 
No. 8. Three recesses, farther along, are at about the same level. No. 9. A cell under them, 
about 7 feet by S feet ; and No. 10 consists of three unfinished recesses nearly full of earth. 

Half a mile to the eastward, near where the face of the hill trends to the south, is the 
second group in this hill. 3 It is not a numerous one, and owing to the character of the rock, 
many of the chambers are much ruined; but it is particularly rich in inscriptions. 

No. 11. Is the commencement of a cave with three pillars in the front of a verandah 17 
feet long, but the hall lias not been begun. 

No. 12. At a lower level is a similar verandah, 18 feet by 6^ feet, with two free-standing 
pillars and two in antis. Outside, to the left, and close to the Zoftz-shajied capital of the 
pilaster, is an inscription (No. 17), originally in ten lines, nearly 2^ feet in length, the first 
commencing wdth the dhccrma symbol, and the last ending wutk a sioastilca , having the points 
bent out ; but many of the letters have peeled off, and render translation hardly j^ossible. 
It records a gift by the Reverend Thera and Aeharya of the Gana, the Tevidya Sulasa, 
and others. 

13. Above this is a room about 12 feet square, with three doonvaj r s. 14. Close to it is a 
smaller one with two doors ; and under this again is — -15. A couple of cells oj>euing into a 
verandah 1 feet by 8 feet, on the back w r all of which, between the cell doors, is an 
inscription (No. 18), in lines, extending about 3i feet in length. 16. Close to the left side of 
this is a similar pair of cells, with a verandah 15^ feet by 5 feet, of which the front is broken 
away. An inscription (No. 19) occupies a similar position, in two lines, 3 feet 4 inches in 
length, with eight much smaller letters between them. 17. At a higher level than Nos. 13 
and 14 are two cisterns. 

No. 18. To the left or east of No. 16 is a large unfinished Chaitya cave, 4 measuring 26 
feet up to the commencement of the dagoba, and 13 feet across, without side aisles ; but the 
interior cuts into a natural fissure in the rock, from which water drops during, and for long 
after, the rains, and this probably led to the abandonment of the work in its present 
incomplete state. The verandah is 20 feet by 9 feet long, with two octagonal pillars, and two 
attached ones in front of it. In this verandah are numerous inscriptions (Nos. 20 to 30) 


1 Cave Temples, p. 260 and p. xvii, fig. 5. 

2 See Cave Temples , pi. xvii, fig. 5. Between two of the doors is earved the date “ 988 ” over the name, 
“ Muhammad Ali,” The same also occurs in the next series of caves — probably the name of some visitor in 
a. D, 1580. 

3 Brett's series E. 

4 Cave Temples , p. 260. 
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recording gifts to tlie Bauddka community by individuals and guilds, which will be found 
in their proper place, with the translations. The facade of this unfinished Chaitya appears, 
in fact, to have been used as the special place for recording all land gifts and endowments to 
the Bauddka fraternity at Junnar. 

No. 19. Close to the Chaitya is a room 10 feet by 12 feet, with a dagoba in it. 

20. Next to this are four open rooms, the fronts all more or less broken away ; to the 
left of them some broken steps lead up to what may be considered as an upper store} 7 ,' 
consisting of an open verandah, now much fallen away, 49 feet long by 7 feet wide, from 
which five small rooms are entered, of which two at the west end are now converted into 
one, which contains some rude Jaina sculptures of much later date than the cells. 

21. Farther along is a small vikara about 18 feet square, open in front, with two cells 
on each side and one in the back, also some other cells close to the left, but all broken 
through. Outside the vikara hall, on the right, are fragments of an inscription (No. 31) in 
two lines. 22. A small inaccessible cell above the right side of the above. . 

On the eastern scarp of the hill, at a short distance from the preceding, we come to the 
last group. ' 

No. 23. After passing an excavation just commenced between the last group and this one, 
we come to a room with two doors. 24. At a higher level, and nearly inaccessible, are seven 
cells close together, opening into a common verandah ; between the doors of the cells (except 
the first and second) .are small recesses for oil lamps. 25. Apart from the last is a solitary 
cell. 26. A recess with a bench round the three sides, and on the left wall is an inscrip- 
tion (No. 32) 1 in three lines, which is the most important at Junnar, for it is by Ayama, the 
prime minister of King Nahapftna, the great Satrap, and is dated “ in the year 46.” Now 
if Naliapana dated from the same epoch as the later Kshatrapas, who are supposed to 
have used the Saka era, this belongs to the year 124 a ,x>. 2 And, judging both from the 
character of the alphabets and the style of the caves, a large number of the Junnar 
excavations may be referred to about the same age. 

No. 27. Two small recesses, and then a cistern, of which the roof is broken in. 28. A 
large cistern, of which the side is laid open by the rock having slipped away. Over it 
is a small recess, on the back wall of which is inscription (No. 33), in one line, stating that 
it was the benefaction of one Sivablidti. , . ■ 

No. 29. At a lower level, but difficult of access, is a room with two plain square columns 
and pilasters in the verandah. 30. A hall 18 ^ feet by 16 feet and .7 feet .high, with a 
bench along the right side. In the verandah there have been two plain octagon pillars, 
both broken, and one of the pilasters. . ... 

No. 31. Is . an unfinished flat-roofed .Chaitya cave. 3 There are traces of plaster on the 
roof, and on that of the verandah are fragments of painting in square panels. . On the right 
wall outside the verandah are the remains of an inscription (No. 34) in three lines, 3 feet or 
more in length. . 

No. 32. Next is a small vikara consisting of a verandah 20 feet by 4^ feet, with two 
octagonal pillars, and two in antis, having the usual lota-shaped bases and capitals ; behind 
are three cells, of which one has a bench on the right side. \ . . 

1 See No. 11 in chap, xiv, sect, ix, below. . \ 

2 Cave Temples, pp. 232, 265, 266, and note 4, next page. 

0 Described in Cave Temples , pp. 261, 262. • 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NASIK CAVES. 

The Nasik Caves, though one of the smallest groups, are of special interest from the 
number and character of their inscriptions. These had been translated in 1874 by Pro- 
fessor Ramakriskna G. Bhandarkar from the copies of the Messrs. West, 1 but it was desirable 
that they should be re-copied, and this has been done by Pandit Bkagwanlal Indraji, who 
joined my camp at the caves, and with the most patient and persevering care succeeded in 
preparing facsimiles which are probably unrivalled, and permit us to read them more 
satisfactorily than was hitherto possible. 2 The corrections, however, as might be expected, 
are of minor importance and give us no new facts or dates. One of the most material 
changes is that Satakarni Gautainiputra dates his grant from Benakataka, and not from 
Dhanakataka, 3 as the name had been read. The history of the Andhra dynasty and its 
relation to the Kslxatrapas, and of the latter to that of Usabhadafca and Naliapana, 4 thus 
still awaits further elucidation. It seems certain, however, that at the early date of the 
Chaitya cave and the small viliara No. XIV. — perhaps 150 B.c. — the Andbras held the 
Nasik district, but at a later date — in the time of Nahap&na and Usabhadata — both this 


1 Bhandarkar in Trans. Or. Congress , 1874, pp. 306-354; West, Jour. Bom. B. R. A. Soc., vol. vii, pp. 
37-52 and plates. 

2 The Pandit has been engaged for more than a year in preparing translations of these inscriptions, which 
were to have appeared in this volume, but not having received them up to the time of going to press, I was 
obliged to apply to my friend Professor Dr. Biililer, C.I.E., of Vienna, for the translations which appear in the 
sequel 

3 Tr. Or. Cong., 1874, p. 324. Dhanakataka, as the name of the Andhra capital, however, does occur once 
in Inscription No. 15. 

4 The relation of Chashtana to Nahapana is as yet undetermined. Both use Baktrian-Pali legends on their 
coins, and from this and the character of the coins we may infer that they probably belong to about the same age. 
We read often of Naliapana’s son-in-law Ushabhadata, and once of his “ minister Ayama, belonging to the Vachha- 
gotra ” ( Vachhasagotrasa Ayama; conf. M. Muller, Hist. Sans. Liter., pp. 380, 385) ; but no allusion is made to any 
son. Chashtana, again, is the founder of the Mahakshatrapa dynasty, up to whom the earlier kings always trace their 
origin. On his coins he is Malidlcshatrapasa Ysamotilcaputrasa Chashtayiasa — but who his father Syaznotika, or 
rather Ysamotika(?), was, we do not learn. Was he some minister of Naliapfina’s, who got his son elevated to 
the throne after some invasion ? Gautamiputra boasts of having “ destroyed the Khakharata race,” and this may 
possibly refer to the extermination of the family of “ the Khabarata Ivhatapa Nahapana.” Again, Rudradaman, 
the grandson of Chashtana, speaks of his “near relationship to Satakarni, lord of the Dekhan,” which may point in 
the same direction ; that is, Chashtana may have been raised to the throne by Gautamiputra. If this be the true 
solution, it would make Chashtana and Gautamiputra contemporaries, and Rudradaman contemporary perhaps with 
Madhariputra. This would place the first Satakarnis considerably before the Christian era, and with this agrees the 
style of the alphabet used in the Nanaghat inscription of Satakarni Vedisiri — the oldest Brahmanical record of the 
kind we have — and those in Caves XIII. and XIV. at Nasik, one of which is of the time of Krishna, a Satavahana, 
and perhaps the second king of the Andhra dynasty. Ayama dates “ in the year 46/’ and Rudradaman in 72, &c. ; 
now if Naliapana’s reign ended in 47, and Chashtana ruled till 60 or 62, Jayaditman, his son, might rule till 71 ; 
Rudradaman, his grandson, till 100 or 102; and Rudrasiriiha till 118, as indicated by his coins, or even till 123, — 
giving four reigns in from 71 to 76 years, Newton inserts a Jivadaman before Rudradaman, but the inscriptions 
do not contain liis name (Jo. Bom. B. li. A. Soc., vol ix, p. 17), and it is evident that both the names and dates 
in Mr. Newton’s list require the most careful testing and revision. 
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and the country to the south, about Junnar and Karle, were in possession of these 
Kshaliaratas, while soon after this again* Safcakarni Gautamiputra recovered the whole, 
and thus had ground for his boast otyhaving “restored the fame of the Satavahana 
race.” This was probabty in the first half of the second century a.d. ; and it cannot 
have been very long after this that Caves III. and XV. were excavated, while Cave 
VIII. was apparently the work of Nahapana’s family, and consequently of an earlier 
date. By what interval Caves VIII. and III., however, were separated is still undeter- 
mined, but from the fact of Usabkadata granting a village to the Karle monastery, 
and Pulumayi, in another inscription, referring to and confirming this grant, the interval 
was perhaps not very great. 

The architectural details of the Nasik caves are not very varied, and have been fairly 
illustrated in The Cave Temples } The accompanying woodcut (No. 12), however, will 
convey a better idea than any architectural drawing of the style of the facades of Caves 
XII., XIII., and XV., — No. XIII. being the Chaitya cave, and XII. the unfinished vihara 
to the right of it. 

The four pillars in the verandah of Cave XII. — two attached and two standing free — are 
so nearly identical with those of Cave VIII. that we can hardly suppose them to be far 
distant from it in date. They are, however, so similar to those in the interior of the great 
Chaitya cave at Karle, looking at the proportion of the base to the capital, and the perfec- 
tion of the elephant sculptures and the figures they support, that they may possibly be even 
earlier, and are certainly among the most elegant of their class. The plan of this cave 
appears to have been changed during the excavation, and the hall extended considerabty 
farther to the right than was at first contemplated, leaving the door considerably to the 
left of the centre. Above the door and adjacent window is an inscription 1 2 (No. 19) in 
three long lines and a half, stating that it was the gift of Indragnidatta, a 7a van a 
from the north, a native of Daiiitamitri — possibly the same as Demetrias, a town in 
Arachosia, mentioned by Isidore of Kkarax. 3 The interior of the cave, we are told, was 
“a shrine for a Chaitya,” but, beyond the hall, the shrine has only been commenced, and 
if intended for a Chaitya, the cave must have been planned on the pattern of those of 
Kuda or of Bagh — a drtgoba shrine at the back, with cells in the sides of the hall. 

The facade of the Chaitya cave, which forms the centre of the picture, shows a consider- 
able advance in design when compared with -those of Bhaja, Bedsa, and even with that of 


1 Pp. 263-279, and plates xix-xxvi. 

2 The inscriptions from Nasik caves are arranged with, others in sections 9 and 10 of chapter xiv, where, 
for chronological reasons, two systems of numeration have been adopted, — one seriatim for each section, and 
another in which the Nasik inscriptions arc numbered continuously throughout both sections from 1 to 24; this 
latter is the only one referred to in this chapter. 

3 If Kandahar he the same as Alexandrianopolis, Demetrias was perhaps at Huramzai Sydani on the Helmand, 
30 miles S. "W. ; — Conf. Isidori Characeni, Mans. Partli § 19, in Muller’s Geog. Gr. Min., vok i, p. 254; Ritter, 
Erd., voL via, p. 121, 61 ; Bayer, Hist. Beg. Gr. Bac p. 64; Jour . A. S. Ben., vol. v, p. 3S9. In "Wilson's map 
it is placed 100 miles S.S.E. from Kandahar, in about the same position as in the older maps; Ariana Ant., p. 230. 
Prof. R. G. Bhfindarkar points out that Dattfonitri is mentioned in the Siddh. Kaum. (under Panini, Yar., iv, 2, 76) 
as a Sauvira town ; Tr. Or. Con., p. 345. Sauvira has not been satisfactorily defined ; "Wilson’s map places it in 
the north of the Sindh-Sagar Doab, between the Indus and Jhelam, and Lassen’s map names the same district, 
probably correctly, Sinclhu- Sauvira ; if Demetrias was in Sauvira, the district probably included the modern Sewistan 
in Southern Afghanistan. This, however, is on the supposition that Bhandarkar’s identification is correct. If 
the anus vara is not superfluous, the Pali Darhtamiti may he the Sanskrit Dantamitri, as explained by Professor 
Biihler in the notes to the inscription. 
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Karle. Instead of simple rows of simulated Chaitya window openings resting on string 
courses, as in the upper row here, the central ones in this facade are supported by attached 
pilasters, copied apparently from stone construction, forming niches of very elegant appear- 
ance, each containing a dagoba with a background of trellis- work. No feature so like stone 
construction is found in any of the earlier cave facades, though the paucity of examples 
prevents us from assigning it its exact position in the series. 

It may be a question, which it is now not easy to answer satisfactorily, whether the 
great window of the facade was originally exposed to the open air as it is now. Judging 
from the examples at Bedsa, Karle, and Kanheri, it seems as if the great windows in the 
original wooden structures from which these Chaitya caves were copied were always covered 
by a screen in front, which partially hid them, while it protected them from the weather. 
This may have existed at Bhaja, Kondane, Pitalkhora, and in No. X. Ajanta, but in these 
cases would have been wholly in wood, and would consequently have long since perished. 
In the two later Chaitya caves at Ajanta it was reduced to a portico over the entrance, 
leaving the upper part exposed, except in so far as a projecting frieze above might shelter 
it ; and in the Visvakarma at Elura it certainly was omitted. In attempting, however, to 
restore the original form of the w r ooden Chaitya halls of the earlier Buddhists, it is indis- 
pensable to take into account the advanced screens at Karle and Kanheri. They certainly 
were not singular or exceptional, but more probably, in some form or other, were applied to 
all Chaitya caves. If applied here, it may probably have been in the form of two advanced 
pillars, as at Bedsa. The returns of the rock at each side of this facade favour the idea that 
something in front was intended. These, however, have been broken away, apparently at 
the time when the viharas on either side were subsequently inserted. 

The facade of the vihara No. XV. hardly requires any remark. It is the third of the 
larger viharas, but which has been considerably extended inwards, and the shrine and ante- 
chamber added at a later date. The order of its pillars is an attenuated example of that 
employed in Cave XU., — partly due at least to their having been re-hewn at the time 
wdien the back part of the cave was excavated, — and without any figure-sculptures about 
its capitals — indicative of the subsequent age at which it was executed, though even its date 
w T as in the time of the Andhra dynasty. The original inscription (No. 16) is over the left- 
hand side door and window on the back wall of the verandah, in three and a half lines, 
and is dated in the 7th year of Sriyajna Satakarni Gautamiputra. 1 It states that 
the cave was many years in a neglected state, but was finished by Vasu, the wife of 
Bhavagopa, the commander-in-chief ( Sendpati ). Of very much later date, however, is a 
short Sanskrit inscription (No. 25) on the left wall of the hall over the right-hand corner of 
the first cell door, stating only that the cave was “ the meritorious gift of Marmma, a 
worshipper.” This statement can only be true in the sense that she may have borne the 
cost of extending the old cave, and perhaps of adding the shrine for the ATabayana 
worshippers, probably as late as the seventh century a.d. 

On the whole, though far from being of exceptional magnificence, the three caves repre- 
sented in the woodcut form as interesting a group as any to be found among the minor 
caves in Western India. 


1 Sriyajna Satakarni is also mentioned in the Kanheri Cave Inscriptions, and in the Purdnas he is placed as 
the fourth in succession after Satakarni Gautamiputra, ascending the throne sixty-two or sixty-three years after the 
death of the latter. 
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The inscriptions in the Nasik caves are of very various ages, the oldest being those in 
the Ckaitya cave, and in the small vihara, No. XIV. In the latter there is an inscrip- 
tion (No. l), in two lines, over the stone lattice window to the right of the entrance ; it 
is in two lines, -with a rude form of the trisula symbol at the end of the second line, and 
records that a Makamatra , 1 or officer, residing at Nasik, made the cave in the time of 
Krishna, a king of the Satavaliana race. The style of the alphabet belongs to the early 
part of the second century b.c., and so supports the conclusion otherwise arrived at 2 as to 
the early age of this vihara. . 

On the Chaitya cave, which seems to be almost contemporary with the small vilndra, 
there are three inscriptions. One (No. 3), on a projecting moulding to the left of the door- 
head, is much weatherworn and scarcely legible, but states that the rail-pattern moulding 
and the figure of a Yaksha below, by the side of the door, was the gift of a lady ; a second 
(No. 2), over the entrance door, under the head of the arch, states that the door was the gift 
of a native of Nfisik ; and the third (No. 4), in 3^ lines, is graven vertically on two of the 
octagonal columns to the right of the dagoba, with one line on each face. It records the 
construction of the Chaitya temple by Malia-HakusirtyS,, the daughter of one royal 
minister — possibly to Krishna or some other early Andhra king— and the wife of another 
officer of like rank. 

The other inscriptions may be enumerated in the order in which the caves were 
described: — ' '■ 1 : 

In Cave II., close under the roof, and on a fragment of what was the back wall of the 
verandah of the cave in its original form, is a fragment of an inscription (No. 13), containing 
the date in the 6th year of Pulumayi ; — the rest has been carried away with the wall, ‘when 
the followers of the Mahayana school converted this old Bhikshugriha into a small chapel. 

In Cave III., sometimes called Gautamiputra’s, there are two inscriptions (Nos. 11, 14), 
containing four grants. One (No. 11) is on the left end wall of the verandah near the roof, 
and is in twelve lines, faintty cut and difficult to read in many places. It contains two grants, 
— the first by Satakarni Gautamiputra, “ in the year 14,” granting a field previously 
“enjoyed by Usabhadata” to the monks; and the second, a supplementary grant by , 
the same king and his mother Balasri, in “ the year 24,” making over a second field in 
place of the first, which had gone out of cultivation. The other inscription is on the back 
wall of the verandah, over the left-hand side door and window, and contains two grants,— . 
the first (No. 14) in lOf long lines, dated in the 19th year of Pulumayi, contains a long 
panegyric of his father Gautamiputra Satakarni, and the dedication of the cave to the 
monks of the .Bhadrayanlya school by his grandmother Balasri,' and the grant by 
Pulumayi himself of a neighbouring village for their support. It. is in this inscription 
that Satakarni is declared to have been king of Asika, Asaka, Surasktra, Aparanta, Auupa, 
Vidarbha, Avanti, &c., including all the countries along the Narmada and the "Western 
coast. Among the mountains of which he was lord, are the Vindhyas, Sakyadri or Western 
Ghats, and Kankagiri — that is, Kankeri in Salsette, where there was at that time a large 
Buddhist establishment. He is described as having “ humbled the pride of the Ksliatriyas, 
destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Paklavas” — tribes from beyond the north-west 
frontier of India — and as having “ entirely destroyed the Kshaharata race.” The second 

1 Conf. Asoka Edicts, Y. and YL, Report, vol. ii, pp. 107, 110, and Senart, Les Jnscr . de Piycidasi, tom. i, 
pp. 125, 156. 

2 Cave Temples , p. 275, and note. 
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grant beginning in the 11th line, where the first ends, extends to nearly three lines in much 
smaller characters, and records the refusal of the village by the Bhadrayaniyas and its 
bestowal on Buddha. The second of these documents seems to leave no doubt that the 
cave was made by order of the great S&takarni himself. 

Cave VI. is one of several caves here (I., IV., V., VI., part of VII., and XVII.) of which 
the floors have been cut down 6 or 8 feet or more — for what purpose it is difficult to 
conjecture — but it has ruined the eaves. This cave has had a verandah supported in front by 
two octagonal pillars, with a frieze over them, similar to those in Caves IV. and V. Behind 
the verandah were three cells, and, a fourth at the right end of it. On the back wall of 
the verandah, near the roof, and between the doors of the first and second cells, is an 
inscription (No. 24) in four lines, beginning and ending with the svastikct symbol, stating that 
the cave was presented by a merchant, one cell by his wife, and another by his daughter. 

To the left of the last remains the upper part of a plain chamber with a stone bench in 
it. On the left side of the door is a fragment of an inscription 1 * in four short lines, faintly 
cut and almost illegible. 

Cave VII. consists of a small verandah with one small cell at the left end and two 
behind, one of them leading into an inner one, — and with this we may include a cell to the 
right also, though it does not open into the verandah, but doubtless belonged to the same 
, body. On each side the door of this latter is an inscription (Nos. 22, 23), that on the left 
being in two lines, and that on the right in one. Both state that the cave was the gift of 
Mugudasa and his family, but the first calls him a layman of the Chetika school, and the 
second a fisherman ; the first also records the grant of a field, from the proceeds of which 
a garment was to be provided for an ascetic. 

Cave VIII., or Nahapftna’s Cave, is the second large vibara here, and one of the most 
interesting ; it is purer in style and superior in execution to Caves III. and XV. On the side 
walls outside this cave are two inscriptions, and in the verandah are five more, two of them, 
however, identical. The largest (No. 5) is on the back wall of the verandah, extending the 
whole length of the cave, in unusually large and regularly formed letters; it has also two 
postscripts added in a line and half of much smaller letters over the right-hand window 
and door. This inscription records the construction of the cave and neighbouring cisterns 
by Usabhadata, the son-in-law of the Kshahar&ta king, the satrap Naliapana, whose good 
deeds are enumerated, such as giving 3000 cows, presenting gold, constructing a flight of 
steps at the Barnasa river, giving sixteen villages to gods aud Brahmans, feeding 100,000 
Brahmans annuallj 7 , providing marriage dowries for eight wives for Brahmans at Soman&tb, 
building rest-houses at various places between Bharfich and Suj)ara, &c., establishing free 
ferries on six of the rivers between Surat and Dlianu. &c. The language then chanoes to 
the first person, and Usabhadata says he went to Malaya to release the chief of the 
Uttambhadra Iishatriyas, who was besieged by the Malayas. Then in the rainy season he 
went to Poksliara. In the second addition, he records the gift of a field, north-west from 
the town, purchased for 4000 kdrshdjpanas , which is to provide food for the occupants of 
the cave. 

A second inscription (No. 8) in three lines is on the right end wall of the verandah 
over the cell door ; and a third (No. 9) in the same words is graven in two lines on the 
left end, above part of the next inscription to be referred to. Both these state that the cells 


1 ]S T o, 23 in "West’s copies, ancl left out as incomplete in Professor Eliandarkar’s versions. 
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are the gifts of DakhamitiA, the daughter of Nahapftna and wife of Usabhad&ta. The 
fourth (No. 7) is partly on the left end wall of the verandah under the preceding, but it 
extends along the back wall as far as the left window, and lias hitherto been copied as two 
distinct inscriptions. It is dated e< in the year 42,” and records certain investments at 5 
and per cent, with the guilds of weavers at Govardhana, to provide a garment for each 
of the twenty mendicants residing in the cave during the rainy season. There are only 
18 cells in the cave and verandah, but probably the small cave (IX.), with two cells close to 
the left, was regarded as part of the accommodation. Other large bequests are enumerated 
as having been made in the preceding year and in the year 45. Outside the verandah, on 
the left-hand wall, is a large fragment of still another inscription (No. 6) of the same 
Usabhad&ta, recording his charitable deeds, but much weatherworn; and lastly, on the opposite 
wall, over a plain recess is another (No. 10) in Sanskrit, dated in the 9th year of king 
Isvarasena, an Abhlra, the son of Sivadatta, when a lady made certain investments for 
medicines for the priests. 

On the front wall of the small cave No. IX., to the right of the door and close under 
the roof, is an inscription (No. 21) in two lines, beginning and ending with themos'fo£a 
symbol, and recording the gift of this cave by Hamanaka, a writer. 

Beyond this are some five cells (No. X.) which perhaps belonged to two small con- 
tiguous viharas, of which only these cells are now left. The first- probably consisted of two 
cells at tbe back of a verandah, in the left end of which is an inscription (No. 20) in five 
and a half lines, stating that the cave was the benefaction of a merchant, who also deposited 
a sum of money in the hands of the townspeople to provide a garment for the ascetic living 
here during the rains. 

Having already noticed the inscriptions in Caves XII., XIII., XIV., and XV., we 
pass the large and ruined excavations (No. XYI.) full of Mali ^y an a sculptures and also 
a small rude chamber. About 45 yards beyond the latter is a recess containing an 
inscription (No. 12), perhaps originally in five lines, but the lower portion is much peeled off, 
and little more than the date, in the 2nd year of PulumHi, is left, except the statement 
that a husbandman executed some work in front of this, which has now disappeared.- 

Cave XVII. is another of those caves, of which the floor has been quarried out, con- 
verting it into a deep tank. Close under the roof, on what has been the back- wall of the 
verandah, and between the doors of the two cells, is an inscription (No. 17) recording the 
gift of the cave and two cisterns by a native of Dasapura— one of the tanks for the spiritual 
benefit of his parents. On the back of a recess, some way to the right of this cave, is another 
inscription (No. 18) recording the gift of another cistern by the same individual ; the rock 
below, however, where there probably was a covered cistern, is now quarried away. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

AJANTA CAVES. , 

The account of the Bauddha Bock Temples at Ajanta given, in the volume on The Cave 
Temples occupies three chapters/ and is illustrated by 25 plates and 10 woodcuts ; these, how- 
ever, do only scant justice to the numerous features of artistic and mythological interest in this 
important group of monasteries and temples, with their varied architecture, sculptures, and 
jointings, exhibiting so much of the history of Indian art for a period of so many centuries. 
The following additions by no means exhaust the subjects of architecture and sculpture alone, 
but they add details that could not be described without the accompanying plates, and, 
with those in The Cave Temples , convey some idea of the wealth of decoration on doors, 
columns, windows, and fagades. But as every door and pillar differs from every other in 
some details, to exhibit fully this profusion of beautiful ornamental design it would be 
necessary to delineate each of them individually. 

The relative positions of the different caves, their proportionate dimensions, and the 
general disposition of the whole, will be much better understood by the general plan given 
on pi. xiv. To the proper understanding of this plan it must be borne in mind that the 
caves varjr much in level, No. VIII. being the lowest, and the level generally rising towards 
each extremity of the group. But Cave III. is considerably higher up than either Nos. 
II, or IV. and difficult of access; Cave V., again, is quite below the level of No. IV., and 
there is a stair down from the front of No. VI. to No. VII. ; Cave XL is considerably above 
the level of XII., and its floor much above that of the large Chaitya cave No. X. ; No. XIV., 
an unfinished vihara, is just over No. XIII., and so could not be represented. From No. 
XV. to XIX. the level does not vary greatly, but Cave XX. is at a higher level than XIX. ; 
Cave XXII., again, is higher than XXL or XXIII. ; and Cave XXV. is over the chapel and 
cell in the right end of the verandah of Cave.XXVL, while Cave XXVII. is at a like high 
level on the other side. No. XXVIII. is only the beginning of a cave, very high in the scarp 
and now almost inaccessible. 

The accompanying autotype plate (pi. i) will give some idea of the face of the rock 
in the glen, and of the appearance presented by those very remarkable rock-cut temples. It 
is taken from the platform in front of Cave XX., and represents the lower or northern end- 
of the series, the first excavation on the left being Cave XV., and the last at the right of the 
view being the splendid vili&ra known as No. I. of the series. 


The Earlier Caves. 

The earliest group of caves at Ajanta consists of only four excavations, — two Chaitya 
caves, Nos. IX. and X., and two viharas, XII. and XIII. , — which, as explained in the work 
on The Cave Temples , were all excavated certainly before the Christian era, though it is 


1 Pp. 280 - 347 . 
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not quite certain which is the earliest of the four; inasmuch as it seems roost probable that 
in the various groups of Buddhist caves, the Bhikshugrihas or Yiliaras — the lodging for the 
monks — would be commenced as early as tbe Chaitya cave or chapel, if not even before it, 
and thus we ma)^ presume that, generally at least, it would be the first finished. At Ajantfi, 
Caves XII. and XIII. are acknowledged to be of the earliest type of monastic abodes, and 
No. XIII. is so very plain and primitive-like, that it may safely be regarded as the oldest 
here. Its walls differ from those of all the more modern caves in not only having been 
chiselled perfectly smooth, but in being polished, — a clear index that it was not contem- 
plated to plaster them or even to cover them with paintings, and perhaps we have here. an 
attempt to imitate the polish given to the caves in the granite rocks of Bihar. 1 In none of 
the later caves has this been done, but their walls are left roughfy tooled, so as the better 
to retain the thin coating of plaster with which they were covered in order to prepare them 
for the paintings with which they were decorated. The stone beds arranged in the cells 
of these two caves and the absence of pillars in the halls, are also indicative of their early 
position in the history of Cave Architecture. 

The ground jfian of Cave XIII. is given on pi. xxviii, fig. 3. The hall or updsraya 
only measures I3b ft. by 16^, and is 7 ft. high, with seven cells round it. The fagade and 
verandah — if it ever had one, which is probable — have entirely disappeared with the fall of 
the rock. . 

In No. XII., 2 which is much larger, and bears a close likeness to the small vihara at 
Bhaja, there is an inscription on the side of the door of the cell at the right end of the back 
wall. It is evidently of very earty date, but so corrupt in spelling and perhaps , defective, 
that there is some doubt about the sense of it. Apparently it records the gift of the cave- 
cells and hall — by a Baniya or trader. This cave has been sufficiently described in The Cave 
Temples (p. 291, and plate xxvii). These two caves are the only ones at AjanlA in which 
the stone beds of the earliest monastic abodes are found. 

Chaitya Cave IX. 

Of the small Chaitya cave No. IX., the drawing of the fagade (pi. xvii) illustrates 
its extreme simplicity as compared with that of Caves XIX. and XXVI. (plates xxx and 
iii) for example. It is even plainer than that of the N&sik Chaitya (woodcut No. 12, p. 38). 
The few figures of Buddlia inserted in this facade, and even the dagobas at the ends of the side 
walls, are evidently of very much later date than the cave. Dagobas and figures of Buddha 
have also been sculptured in the faces of the side walls, facing the court ; and again to the 
left of the facade a small low shrine or chapel has been excavated with figures of the latest 
Mahayana type; and just above this is another recess, in which the sculpture is left 
unfinished. 

The walls and pillars of this cave and also of No. X., like the walls of XII. and XIII., have 
been hewn quite smooth. A very 'thin coating of plaster, or perhaps of paint, has been put 
on them, which easily peeled off from the even surface, so that it had early to be renewed, and 
we can detect portions of painting of at least three different ages. As mentioned in The Cave 
Temples (p. 291), a piece of the oldest painting is on the inside of the front Avail, extending 


1 Cave Temples, p. 42. 

2 A plan ancl section of Cave XII. is given in Cave Temples, pi. xxvii. 
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from the wall to over the left window ; another piece in the same style extends from the 
front wall some way down the left side wall; then on the back wall is a large fragment of 
somewhat later date; while on the pillars and other parts of the walls the painting is mostly 
of a much later period, the characters in the inscriptions painted on them apparently 
belonging to the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. These painted inscriptions, of which there are 
above twenty in this cave, are mostly very fragmentary ; all are donative and mostly in 
Sanskrit — the language being an evidence that they were the work of Makayanists. An 
exception, however, is found in what remains of the fragment of an inscription on the 
earlier painting on the back wall, which is in Pali of faulty spelling; 1 

The transverse section (pi. xvii, fig. 2) illustrates the very simple style of the interior 
and of the dagoba, which differs markedly from those in Caves XIX. and XXYI. The 
pillars slope very little, only an inch or two inwards from bottom to top. 

Chaitya Cave X. 

The facade of Cave X. is by far the simplest of all the large Chaitya caves. It belongs 
to the same early class as those of Bkaja, KondanS, and Pitalkliora, which had only wooden 
front screens. In this facade it was probably at first of wood, but at a later date the lower 
portion of it, at least, was built of very large bricks. The great arch must have been 
similarly filled with those at Karle and Kondane, and the whole interior was ribbed in 
wood. Outside the great arch there is no carving whatever, not even a piece of rail 
pattern (pi. xv, fig. 1). 

The inscription on the right foot of the bargeboard or facing of the arch is in Maurya 
characters of as early a date as the first half of the second century b.c., and simply records 
that the cave front was the gift of Katahadi, the son of the wife of the V&sislitha family. 
No title or father’s Uame is given, but we can hardly resist the inference that so brief a 
record must be that of some prince, probably of the Andhra dynasty. 

Though a fourth part shorter than the great Karle Chaitya cave, this is only 4^ ft. 
less in total width, and it lias two pillars more round the nave. The pillars slope inwards 
about in. from bottom to top. 

The paintings on the two side walls are of much earlier date than the numerous 
figures of Buddha that adorn the pillars. This, too, is borne out by the old form of the 
characters in the fragment of a painted inscription in Pali on the left wall. The painting 
on the right side is undoubtedly a rejmesentation of the Chhadanta Jdtccka , or story of 
Buddha, when in a previous birth he was bom as a six-tusked elephant, or, as other 
versions of the story say, as a white elephant of the Ckkadanta breed. Hiweu Tksaug 
mentions 2 a stfipa near Banaras in commemoration of this. He says : When the Buddha 
led the life of a Bodkisattva, and was a king of elephants with six tusks, a huntsman — 
wishing to obtain these precious teeth — put on a kashdya dress (the reddish-brown garment 
of a devotee) for a decoy, strung his bow, and waited for his prey. The king of the elephants, 
from respect for the Icashdya, immediately tore out his tusks and gave them to him.” 

The more expanded Jataka , however, says, that in times long past a herd of elephants 
frequented the Chhadanta lake, one of the seven great lakes near the Himalayas, and which 


1 Some specimens of tlie painted inscriptions will be given in chapter xiv, sect. 13, at the end of this volume. 

* 2 Stan. Julien, Mem. stir les Cont. Occid ., tome i, p. 360. 
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wqs surrounded by seven ranges of rocks. Of tills berd the king was a white elephant with, 
red mouth and feet, and his tusks shed rays of six colours. Having offended his younger 
queen one day, she desired revenge in a future birth. In her next birth she w 7 as the wife of 
the king of Banaras, and prevailed on him to send a huntsman named Sonuttara to kill the 
king of the Chhadanta elephants and bring his tusks. He was told that when he reached 
the summit of the seventh ridge he would see a huge Banian tree to the north-east of the 
lake under which the elephant king lived. Disguising himself as a priest, the hunter dug a 
pit, and, concealing himself in it, he succeeded in shooting the elephant, who roared with 
pain, at which the herd of 8000 assembled and roared too, then dispersed to seek the 
enemy. The elephant king himself, however, discovered him in the pit, and asked why 
he had done so. The elephant then gave him the tusks, which were carried to the queen. 
She, however, began to reflect that she had committed a very cruel deed ; and remembering 
all the virtues of the elephant king, such deep sorrow overwhelmed her that she died the 
same day of a broken heart. 1 

The painting in Cave X. agrees with this story in all its chief features, and the elephant 
is painted as a white one with six tusks, as seen at the head of the herd in the upper section 
on plate xvi, and the head is repeated on the left of the lower one, so as to show the con- 
nection between the two. The huntsman is represented in the presence of the queen, and 
among the rocky ridges, also returning with the tusks; and the scene in the extreme right 
seems intended to portray the distraction of the queen under the remorse she felt for her 
cruelty. Though very much destroyed, and that wantonly, the reduced outline on plate xvi, 
of what can still be made out, will prove worthy of careful examination, and give some 
idea of the freedom of drawing in these paintings. To convey any complete idea of their 
interest, however, they must be reproduced in colour, and. it may be safely asserted that 
few more interesting publications could be undertaken than a thoroughly well illustrated 
volume of the frescoes of Ajanta, both decorative and picture compositions, for . which 
purpose the materials are now nearly complete, and may be expected to be quite so in a year 
or two. 

Some fragments of the early painting from the left wall of this cave were given in 
plates viii to xi of the Notes on the Ajanta Temples and their Paintings , where also will be 
found the only detailed account of the frescoes in the other caves yet published. ' 

The paintings 2 on the pillars and on those in Cave IX. are of about the same age, and 
on them are many short donative inscriptions in Sanskrit, indicating that they were the 
work of followers of the Mahayana school, and may probably belong to the fifth and sixth 
centuries. 


1 This outline is taken from the summary of the story given by General Cunningham ( Bharhut Stitpa, pp. 
62, 63), compiled from a translation supplied to him by Subhuti, a priest of Yaskaduve in Ceylon. Reference is 
made to the same Jdtaka in Upham’s list (Sac. and Hist. Books , vol. iii, p. 269); in Alabaster’s Wheel of the Laic , 
p. 305; Mutu Coomara Swamv’s Daihavansa , cap. iii, ver. 31, p. 50; and a different version is given in Real’s 
Romantic Leg . of Buddha , p. 367. This Jdtaka is No. 506 in the Copenhagen MS. The elephant which Maya saw 
in her dream on the conception of Buddha was a Chhadanta one; see Cave Temples , p. 2S8, note and citations 
there. 

2 Eor some further notes on the paintings see Cave Tempdes , p. 284 ff. 293, 294, and pi. xxix ; and Notes on 
the Banddha Rock Temples of Ajantd, their Paintings and Sculpit lives (4to, pp. 112 and thirty-one plates), Eomhay 
1S79. 
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Vihara Cave XL 

This vihara is close to the Chaitya Cave No. X., and has evidently been inserted in its 
place, high above the level of No. XII., at a much later date than that cave, and, whatever 
its age, it belongs to the school of the Greater Vehicle. Possibly it is one of the earliest of 
the sect ; but the absence of stone beds in the cells, the pillars in the hall, and the figure of 
Buddha in the shrine, all indicate their influence (see plan, pi. xxviii, fig. 2). The whole 
style of this cave, however, differs so much from that of any of the rest, that it is difficult to 
Assign its place chronologically with any confidence. The door has only three plain fascias 
round it, but with a lion at each end of the threshold. The pillars in the hall are very 
clumsy, plain octagons, but like those of the verandah they have bases and capitals which 
are not otherwise known in early caves. The windows, too, are divided by colonnettes with 
moulded capitals and bases. The sculptures in the verandah are almost certainly of still 
later elate than the cave, and cannot help us in any way to fix its age. Alterations were 
evidently made at a late date ; the shrine at least was enlarged by a passage or praclakshmd 
made round the image, and a secret cell was excavated high up in the left side of the 
shrine, possibly for concealing valuables connected with the ritual for great occasions. The 
image, though it has not the usual supporters, is not of a very early type, but has an 
attendant worshipper or sdlifot in front, now much injured, but represented pi. xxxvii, fig. 
1. It is a male figure of somewhat less than natural size, kneeling before the throne 
on the right hand of the image, with his hands joined in an attitude of devotion, but holding 
a cup or small bowl. More than half the head and right arm and part of the right leg are 
broken off. It was probably intended to represent the excavator of the cave, or at least of 
the shrine. 


CHAPTEE X. 

THE LATER CAVES AT AJANTA. 

Ix the account of the other excavations at AjantA, given in The Cave Temples? an 
attempt has been made to arrange them chronologically, and though in some cases there 
may be room for slight differences of opinion as to the precise position of individual caves, 
there appears no reason to interfere with or modify the arrangement there laid down, by which 
the remaining caves, after those just described, were divided into two great groups: — the 
first or so-called “later group," comprising Caves VI., VII., and VIII., with those numbered 
XV. to XX., and ranging in date from the fifth century to the end of the sixth ; and the 
second or “latest group,” consisting of Caves I. to V. at the one end, and XXL to XXVIII. 
at the other, — all of which were excavated, or at least finished, within the limits of the 
seventh century. In adding to the illustrations there given of these caves, howevei’, which 
is the object of this chapter, it is hardly necessary to follow the chronological arrangement 
rather than the topographical. This second and by far the largest series belong to the 
Mahayana school, and are distinctly marked off from the older grouj^, to which belong Caves 
VIII., XII., and XIII., and the two Chaitya Caves IX. and X. 


1 Pp. 297-346. 
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Cave I. " A . • **' 

■ * - „ . ' 

Cave I., as described in The Cave Temples (pp. 320-332), is the most handsomely 
ornamented viliara at Ajantfi or in all India, and at the same time one of the most modern, 
having probably been commenced in the beginning of the seventh century aud not completely 
finished before 650 a.d. The plan detailed there (pi. xl) shows that it is a twenty- 
pillared hall -with fourteen cells inside, and others in the verandah and connected with the 
cells outside. ■ 

The accompanying autotype plate (pi. ii) will convey a good idea of the facade with its 
richly carved frieze, the left side of which was illustrated by a- drawing to scale an The Cave 
Temples, pi. xli. The return of this frieze over the left chapel outside is given in pi. xx, and is 
of interest, inasmuch as we can make out that when entire it represented the four predictive 
sights or visions which determined Gautama to leave his home aud become an ascetic. 1 

<D 

The sculptures on the capitals of the pillars in this vihara are remarkable, even among 
those of Ajanta, for their variety and spirit. In The Cave Temples (pi. xxxviii, fig. 3, and 
pi. xlii, fig. 2) two of the pillars in the hall are represented, the second representing one of 
the most richly carved in the back aisle, just in front of the shrine, and the other, one of the 
plainer ones on the right side, but with an ingenious device on the capital representing four 
deer in different positions, to each of which the one head they have among them seems 
suitable. In- pi. xviii are represented two more of the hall columns, and one of the pilasters 
of the verandah. The first column (fig. 1) is one of those in the back row, and is carved in 
the most elaborate style. On four sides, just under the neck, are small recesses in which 
apparently medallions have been, iuserted, whether of ivory or other material we do not 
know, as the} T have all been forcibly extracted. On the other four sides of the octagon 
the shields are smaller and bear each a small standing figure. Strings of beads are a marked 
feature iu the ornamentation, a row, with pendants, surrounding each shield, another in 
festoons surrounding the pillar just below them, and a triple row festooned round the bottom 
of the sixteen-sided portion, of the shaft. The bracket capital has in the centre two N&gas, 
supporting with their hands and tails what appears to be a relic casket, and behind each is 
a small figure under a plantain-tree apparently with an offering. On the brackets of the 
capital are figures flying in the clouds— a male and female in each case. ' The rich grotesque 
on the base is worth attention. - - - . 

Fig. 2 on the same pi ate is one of the corner pillars, and not nearly so richly ornamented. 
On the capital is Buddha in tlie Jndnci m&clra or meditative attitude, with an attendant . 
c/muW-bearer on each side; and on the wings are sdrdulas or mythic lions, one of them with 
a rider. Two sections of the shaft are carved with shallow flutes which twist' round the 
shaft and in opposite directions. On the corners of the base were little figures of lions, but 
some of them have been broken off. 

Fig. 3 is an elevation of the front of the pilaster at the right end of the verandah, and 
is a good specimen of the beautiful carving with which the upper halves of the shafts of 
these are very frequently covered. A comparison of this with others, both in this volume 
and in The Cave Temples; will help the reader to form some idea of the great variety and 

• 1 For details sec Cave.Temjfles, p. 322. . • .• ’ 

API xlix, figs. 2, 3. 
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beauty of these designs. In this case a short section of the shaft is semicircular, and carved 
with shallow flutes. 

The accompanying woodcut (No. 14) represents one of the pillars in the right end of 
the verandah, and is an excellent specimen 


of the mode in which decoration is applied 
to these pillars. There is first the square 
base changing into an octagon, but not 
abruptly, — the passage from the one to the 
other being broken by four little figures of 
dwarfs, who reappear on the capital for the 
same purpose. Instead of continuing the 
usual system of again cutting off the angles 
so as to produce a sixteen-sided and then a 
thirty-two sided polygon, the shaft is here 
adorned with spiral flutes of singularly - 
pleasing design, bound together with bands . 
of jewelled ornaments of great beaut) r . The 
. capital is ornamented with a square bas- 
relief in the centre, containing a religious 
scene, as is the case with most of those in 
the cave, supported by flying figures on the 
brackets, as is shown also on the left-hand 
figure in plate xviii. 

The richly carved door of the shrine in 
this monastery has already been given. 1 To 
this we now add the door of the hall (pi. 
xix). Though somewhat damaged below, 
the richness of the sculpture and its suitabi- 
lity to the different members of the mould- 
ings will at once strike the eye. Inside, 
next the opening, is a band of the jewel ornament so frequently carved on the columns. 
Beyond that is a projecting 'member carved with the usual sculptured groups ; first a single 
figure — apparently a N&ga — and above that five pairs of males and females standing in 
various attitudes; and on the lintel five more sitting, some of them playing on various 
musical instruments. On the outer edge of the design are the usual pilasters supporting 
two female fiomres standing on the heads of mcckaras or conventional crocodiles, sufrsrestiim 
their connection with the Hindu River Goddesses. In this instance they are less important 
than is generally the case, but are of more than ordinary elegance. They always stand 
under trees, usually the Asoka and Mango : in this case, the tree on the left is the Asoka, 
and that on the right the Ambd or Mango tree. The figure-carving may seem too much 
devoted to music and dalliance for Western notions of monkish asceticism, but it is only the 
testimony of veracity to the social morality of the Buddhism of the age ; an affected sancti- 
mony and respect for orthodox teaching, a ridiculous tenderness for brute life, carried every- 
where, and made the most important of all religious obligations, were not incompatible with 



No. 14. — Pillar in Verandah of Cave I., Ajanta. Prom a 
photograph. 


1 Cave Temj)les } pi. xlii, fig. 1. 
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a casuistry that got rid of the -obligations of secret purity, aud even allowed the orgies of the 
Saktas. ; . 

The side doors to the hall are much injured, hut are among the only ones of the kind 
at Ajanta that have any carving round them. The head of the left end one. is represented 
in fig. 1, plate xx, and the right-hand one on plate xv, fig. 2.' The mouldings are few and 
simple, the principal member being carved with human figures, mostly single, and on the 
lintel having three dagobas, each worshipped by several kneeling figures. 

The longitudinal section of this cave in pi. xxi, fig. I, 1 when compared with the plan 
on pi. xl of The Cave Temples, will help to the clear understanding of its arrangements, 
passing as it does through the centre of the porch and hall and through the image in the 
shrine, and giving all the detail possible on so small a scale. The doors of the cells are seen 
beyond the pillars of the hall. 

Cave II. 2 

Cave II. is a considerabty smaller hall than No. L, being one of only twelve pillars, 
as shown in the plan on pi. xliv of The Cave Temples .* The transverse section given of it 
in pi. xxi, fig. 2, shows in front the pillars, and behind the entrances to the shrine and the 
two side chapels, the back walls of which are covered with two large sculptures. That on 
the right contains the sculpture of Suddhodana and Mah&prajapatl with the infant Buddha 
on her knee. That in the left chamber is represented in fig. 2, pi. xxiii, where two portly 
figures with royal head-dresses are represented seated together, with attendant female chauri - 
bearers, and over their shoulders Vidyddharas or Bauddha cherubs, while each has before 
him a heap of some substance, perhaps food. 

The pillars of the hall and verandah of this cave are equally varied in details with 
those in C-ave I., though generally similar in design. 

Cave IV. 3 

This is one of the largest viharas at Ajanta, being a twenty-eight-pillared hall, about 
85^ ft. wide by 87 ft. deep, but the front is about 93 ft. long. Much of the cave, however, 
is unfinished, and only a few^ of the pillars of the hall have any carving upon them. Most of 
the pillars of the hall, like those of the. verandah, are plain octagonal shafts with bracket 
capitals. A projecting frieze that once ran along the front, with the Chaitya window 
ornament at intervals, each containing a human head, has all fallen. The main door is 
represented in pi. xxiv. It is larger arid more elaborate^ sculptured than any other cave 
door at Ajanta, hut not perhaps in better taste— the sculpture rather overloading the design, 
and the inner lines of moulding .being reduced to give room for it. * The lintel is ornamented 
with little figures of Buddha and other sculptures, and the side jambs with the usual pairs 
of figures. ; The attendants below are female figures, while in some caves they are N&gas, 
and of the two females above, standing under foliage behind the sdrddlas or mythic lions, 

1 The size of the page necessitated the breaking of the drawing and giving the section of the inner part or 
shrine in the second portion. 

2 Cave Temples, pp. 332-336, and pL xliv, fig. 2, .pL xlv, figs. 1, 2. 

3 Cave Temples, pp. 337, 338, and pi. xlvi, xlvii, and xlviii 
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one is attended by a dwarf with a crooked staff — a figure often repeated not only in late 
Bauddka sculptures but also in Brakmanical ones at Elura and Elephanta. 

The two windows, nearly square, that help to give light to this great hall, are sur- 
rounded by a very neat architrave. Half of one of these windows is represented in pi. 
xxiii, fig. 4. 

The Bauddha Litany, sculptured in a panel to the right of the principal door, is 
represented in fig. 3, pi. xxiii. Above, in a horse-shoe arch witli a tall spire over it, 
Buddha is represented seated ; and in the large panel Avalokit3svara or Padmapani occupies 
the centre, with a Vidyddhaara on a cloud over each shoulder. The sides of the compart- 
ment are carved with representations of the “ eight forms of evil” from which he delivers — 
elephants, lions, fire, hooded snakes, thieves, fetters, drowning, and demons. 1 Above these 
compartments are figures of Buddha seated on the lotus. 

Cave V. 

The next cave is at a much lower level, and is a quite unfinished vihara. The door, 
however, merits notice for the richness of the surrounding carving, the details of which may 
be studied in pi. xxv. It differs principally from most others here from the bold manner in 
which the two female figures standing on makarcts or mythic crocodiles, one accompanied 
by a boy and the other by a girl, project beyond the line of the general ornamentation, 
giving it considerable breadth and dignity. The same arrangement, slightly modified and 
not on so extended a scale, occurs in Caves XXII. (pi. xxxii) and XXIV. (pi. xxxv). The 
same figures, but enclosed in the ornament, occur in Cave VII. (pi. xxvii), and may 
generally be considered as most characteristic of the style. They possibly, as in Hindu 
sculpture, represent river goddesses, but it is not easy from their emblems to discriminate 
whether both are intended for the same or represent different rivers. 

Cave VI. 2 

Cave VI. is the only two-storey cave in this group. The whole fagade and verandah 
of the lower storey have disappeared ; but it would seem that the verandah was wide and 
had a cell in the left end, from the door of which the steps now descend to Cave VII. The 
lower hall is large, but instead of its pillars being arranged round the sides of a square, they 
are placed in four parallel rows of four each, distributing the weight to be sustained over 
short bearings. The pillars are plain octagonal shafts for fully three-fourths of their height, 
the remainder being sixteen-sided with a cincture round the top. The section on pi. xxvi 
will illustrate most of the details. Bound the image in the shrine is a passage for circum- 
ambulation. 3 

The upper storey has on its walls, over the cell doors, and in the sides of the ante- 
chamber and shrine, &c., a great deal of sculpture, all of the style of the later Mahayana 
sect. The front of the verandah, except one pilaster 4 in the right end, is entirely destroyed. 


1 Conf. Arch . Hep., vol. iii, p. 75; hid . Ant , voL x, p. 187 ; Cave Temples, pp. 311, 342, 358, 380, and pi. lv. 

2 Cave Temples , pp. 301, 302, plans of loth storeys are given on pi. xxxii, the shrine door on pi. xxx, fig. 2, 
and pilaster, pL xlix, fig. 3. To these the reader is referred. 

3 The door of the shrine is given in Cave Temples , pi xxx, fig. 2. 

4 See drawing, Cave Temples , pi. xlix, fig. 3. 
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Outside of it, at both ends, were small chapels containing seated. figures of Buddha, of which 
that at the right end is tolerably entire. Outside, on the left, is a projecting jamb, on the 
top of which there still remains part of a figure of a Naga Raj&. Somewhat lower, and 
outside the jamb, is a eurly-keaded figure holding tip his left hand, which appears to have 
clasped the staff of a flag ; above him again is another smaller figure. Doubtless provision 
was made over the facades of other caves also for flag-staves, on which, as over modern 
Jaina and Bralimanical temples, flags would wave during certain , periods of the year, 
especially during wasso or the rains, when the Bhikslms resided in their monasteries. 

Cave VII. 1 

The ground plan (pi. vii, fig. 1) of this vihara will help the reader to understand its 
arrangements. As will be at once seen, there is no enclosed hall, but it consists of a 
verandah with two advanced porticoes, the cells and antechamber of the shrine all opening 
direct from the verandah. 

The sides of the shrine and antechamber are covered with sculptures of Buddha in his 
various positions or mtidrds, and the sides and lintel of the shrine door (as may be seen in 
pi. xxvii) are similarly covered with figures of him, almost to the entire exclusion of all 
other ornament. Possibly this feature itself is an indication that the cave is not of quite so 
late a date as those in which figures of the Bodhisattvas and other my thological beings are 
introduced. The sculpture on the left side of the antechamber bas been illustrated in The Cave 
Temples , ph xxxi; that on the other side is now given in pi. xxxvii, fig. 2. It contains in 
all sixty-five figures, viz., seven rows each containing seven Buddhas seated on lotuses, a row 
of five seated and one standing Buddha, and in the lowest line two seated Buddhas, two Nftgas, 
and six worshippers. The Buddhas are arranged symmetrically, or nearly so, there being 
five and four in alternate lines with their hands in the Jndnc t mudrd or attitude of medita- 
tion, and two and three alternately in the DharmachaJcra mitclrd or teaching position — an 
exception occurring in the seventh row, where the third figure is in tile ail mudrd or 
attitude of blessing. The lotus leaves and stalks are wrought in between the Vhdmandalas 
or aureoles behind each head, in the same way as in the painted figures similarly arranged 
in the antechamber of Cave II., so as to fill equally and artistically all vacant spaces. . * . 

Cave XIV . 2 ‘ : • 

This vihara is just above Cave XIII., and is now only accessible by means of a ladder. 
It is probably a late excavation, and has beeu left unfinished. The peculiarity of the plan (pi. 
xxviii, fig. 4) is that, instead of a square area in the middle of the hall surrounded by pillars, 
this hall was intended to be oblong, 61 ft. wide by 25^- ft. deep, and the roof supported by 
six columns and two pilasters running along the middle of it and dividing it into two long 
cross aisles. The doors and windows are of a very plain type, and have not been finished. 


1 Cave Temples^ pp. 299, 300. 

2 Cave Temples , p. 303. 
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Cave XV. 

This cave, again, is probably an earlier cave than the last or any that follow it. The 
verandah, however, is so ruined and the remaining architectural features so few that data are 
barely sufficient to form a very definite decision from. The sculpture on the door (pi. xxix, 
fig. l) is allied in character more to that of Cave VII. than to any other, but it is much 
simpler. The dagoba on the lintel j3rotected by the Naga hoods is unusual, and the birds 
above are more realistic than anything on the frieze of Cave I. It has no pillars in the hall, 
and the two in front of the antechamber are very plain, while the image of Buddha in the 
shrine is of the earliest type, without attendants, and with the soles of his feet turned up. 


Caves XVI. and XVII. 

The full account of Caves XVI. and XVII. given in The Cave Temples 1 renders much 
further detail unnecessary. The inscription on the left end wall outside the verandah has, 
however, been recopied with great care and translated anew by Pandit BhagwanlaJ Indraji, 1 2 
and again revised by Dr. G. Biihler, who has also translated the Chammak or Ilichpur copper- 
plate grant of an earlier king of the same Vakataka djmasty. A combination of the genealo- 
gies in the copperplate grant and in this inscription gives us the following pedigree, which 
is more complete than that previously published 

1. Vindhyasakti, mentioned only in the Ajanta inscription, probably cir. a.d. 285-310. 

2. Pravarasena I. (son?), mentioned also in the land grant, cir. 310-315. 

Gautamiputra, son, married the daughter of the great king, Bhavanaga the Bliarasiva. 

3. Rudrasena I., son of Gautamiputra, cir. a.d. 345-355. 

4. Prithivishena, son, married Prabh&vatigupta, the daughter of the great king of kings, Devagupta, and 

conquered Ivuntala, 3 cir. 355-400. 

5. Rudrasena II., son (omitted in the Ajanta inscription), cir. 400-410. 

6. Pravarasena II., son; the grantor of Seoni and Chammak land grants, cir. 410-440. 

7. , son (name lost), cir. 440-470. 

8. Devasena, son, cir, a.d. 470-500. 

9. Harishena, son, conquered Kuntala, Avanti (Ujjain), Kalinga, Kosala, 4 Trikiita, Lata, Andhra, 5 cir. 500-520. 

Dr. Biihler and the Pandit agree in fixing, on palaeographic grounds, the date of the 
inscription about the beginning of the sixth century, and that of the copperplates about 
eighty years earlier, and these conclusions perfectly coincide with the date assigned to the 
vihara in the Cave Temples (p. 306). The country ruled by the Vakatakas seems to have 
embraced the upper basin of the Tapti, extending eastwards to about the Wainganga, or as 
far as Nagpur and Jabalpur. The cave, however, was not excavated by the king, who was 
a Hindu, hut by bis minister, Varahadeva, the son of Hastibhoja, who presents it, in the 
inscription, to the community of monks. 6 


1 Pp. 303-315, with nine woodcuts, and pi. xxxiii-xxxv. 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , p. 69, and chap, xiv below sect. 11, No. 3, p. 124. 

3 Placed by Lassen about Vijayanagara, and by Yule in the Bidar and Malkhed districts. 

4 The country about the sources of the Narmada and Chhatxsgadh. 

5 Trikuta has not been satisfactorily identified ; the Trikutakas are mentioned in the Kanheri copperplate, 
and Pandit Bliagwanlal has suggested that Trikiita may be Junnar ( Cave-Temple Inscriptions , p. 59). Lata is well 
known as including the Surat and Bharficli districts ; and Andhra, at the date of the inscription, was probably the 
district about Warankal. 

G See the translations in chapter xiv. sect. 11, p. 116, below. 
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The Nagaraja in the shrine below the front of this cave is represented with a muhuta 
or lxead-dress, having a frilled circular ornament behind, which bears a close resemblance to 
the like objects in the images in the Bhdami caves, which belong to the second half of the 
sixth century. The pilaster in the right-hand end of the verandah is represented in pi xxix, 

fig. 2 . ■ / - 

The inscription in Cave XVII. has also been similarly examined, 1 and from it we learn 
that the vihara was the work of a minister to one of a dynasty of kings apparently sub- 
ordinate to the Vakatakas, and was executed during the reign of Harishena, and thus is of 
about the same date as Cave XVI. The inscription is so mutilated that the sense is not 
very clear, but it speaks of a “ monolithic gem-like hall, in which a Chaityalms been placed,” 
a “ great reservoir of water” and, “on the other side, . . . towards the west, .. . . a 
beautiful Ganclhahtti” or temple. 2 Cave XVIII. has had a cistern below the level of its 
floor, and may be the reservoir referred to ; hut there is no Gandhahtti or hall for images 
immediately to the ivest, though there are sculptures of Buddha on the lower parts of the 
walls of the court. 

PI. xxix, fig. 3, represents one of the two pillars of the antechamber in this cave. 

Chaitya Cave No. XIX 

This is the most richly sculptured cave at A junta, and might not be unworthy of a 
separate monograph illustrative of its details. It belongs to the same group as Caves 
XVI. and XVII, and is probably of the same age. A plan and longitudinal section of it 
on a small scale will be found in The Cave Temples? On pi. xxx an architectural 
elevation of the facade is now given, which conveys some idea of the amount and character 
of the sculpture upon it. The constituents of the ornament are not very numerous, and are 
mostly to be found on the fagade of Cave I. also. On each side the great horse-shoe arch 
which lights the cave is a corpulent figure with a regal head-dress, very similar to the two 
male figures that-appear in one of the small chapels of Cave II. That on the left in this 
case is doubtless Kub&ra, the god of wealth; who the other is meant to represent I do 
not venture to say. The panels between the pilasters on each side the doorway are also 
covered with sculptures, all representative of Buddha. In that on the extreme left he is 
twice represented: in the upper part, as squatting with his hands in the teaching position, 
and attended by two Naga figures ; below, he stands in a meditative attitude, apparently in 
the front of a dagoba. On the opposite side lie is also represented similarly on the front 
of a dagoba, the top of which is worshipped by little flying figures with Naga hoods. On 
the panel next to the left of the door lie is represented in the usual standing attitude, while 
two Vidyadharas support a tiara or jewelled cap over his head. On the right side he is 
represented— as he also is in two or three instances in the frescoes— with his alms-bowl,, in 
which a little boy is placing something, being put forward by his mother, who carries a 
small pennant with a trisfda or trident on the head of the staff. 


1 Cave Temples, p. 310; and Cavc-Teinjfle Inscriptions, p. 73. 

* 2 See the translation, p. 130 ; the inscription is so mutilated, However, that it is quite possible the cave or caves 

may have been executed under the tenth of these kings, whose name, however, is lost. 

. 3 PI. xxxvi and xxxvii ; also one of the pillars from the nave, pL xxxviii, fig. 2 ; and the Nagaraja from the 
left side of the court, opposite the chapel containing the capital shown in the woodcut No. 14, is given on 
pi. xxxix. See also pp. 315-318. 
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Plate xxxi, fig. 1, is a transverse section of this" cave, showing the stone ribbing of 
the roof, which is without any trace of wood having been ever adopted in any part of the 
cave or of its ornamentation. The Dagoba also has the umbrellas wholly in stone, reaching 
almost to the roof of the cave. No other ddgoba in any 
other cave has as many as three, and in the caves with 
arched roofs these are generally in wood. The side of the 
dagoba is also represented in fig. 2. The pillars round the 
nave have mostly figures of Buddha in the centres, and flying 
figures in the brackets of the capitals, but two on the left 
of the dagoba have representations of musical entertainments 
(see fig. 3), reminding us of some of the groups represented 
in the frescoes of the Bagli caves, 1 onty here none of the 
performers dance. The triforium is occupied by figures of 
Buddlia in compartments separated by panels of arabesques, 
each differing in details from the rest. One of these panels 
is represented in pi. xxxi, fig. 4. 

On the right hand as you enter this Cliaitya cave, is a 
small chapel or room extending at right angles to the main 
facade, with two free-standing pillars, and two pilasters in 
front. The capitals of these pillars are of very graceful 
design, the corners of the lower half being ornamented each 
with a small bunch of mangoes lying over their own leaves. 

The upper portions have a grotesque face on each side and small dwarfs at the corners, ns 
represented in the accompanying woodcut, No. 15. 

Cave XX. 

The arrangements of this small cave 2 will be best explained by the ground plan (pi. 
xxviii, fig. 6), from which it will be observed that two of the cells are quite unfinished, and 
that the antechamber is advanced into tlic hall. The doorway of the hull is represented on 
pi. xxxii, fig. 1, and differs very considerably from most others at Ajanta, being simpler, con- 
sisting of only two fascias, but the foliage carved upon these is of a singularly elegant 
pattern. The two maharas or conventional crocodiles which usually support the river 
goddesses, are here spouting forth two forms which nearly meet in the centre, forming a 
eusped arch of striking elegance; between them is a small winged figure, though what it is 
intended to represent is by no means clear. A somewhat similar arrangement occurs on 
plate xxx of The Cave Temples , over the doorway of the shrine of Cave VI., but there it 
forms an arch of the usual jewelled ornament over a seated figure of Buddha with a snake 
hood. 

There is not, in fact, much variety in the general design of the doorways of the later 
group of viharas at Ajanta, but they are all elegant and in good taste, and as pleasing 
specimens of doorway decoration as are to be found anywhere else in India, though they are 
far from so rich as many afterwards excavated in stone in the structural temples of the 
middle ages. 



No. 15. — Capital in front of tlui niilodmprl 
of Cnvo XIX. From ft photograph. 


2 Cave T*mqrfc$, p. 318. 


1 Notes on the Ajaiitd Paintings , 4’c., P* 93. 
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Caves XXL-XXIII. 

Cave XXI. is a very mucli larger cave, being 51^ feet wide by 51 feet deep, 1 but the 
whole of its verandah has been destroyed. The ground plan is given on pi. xxxiv, fig. 1. At 
each end of the verandah, in each side wall of the hall, and on each side of the shriue in the- 
back, are small rooms with two pillars and pilasters in front, and a carved frieze above. 
These lead into cells behind. The introduction of these six cells, each with its antechamber 
adorned with two pillars in antis, gives a variety to the plan of this cave which is not found 
in any other of the viharas at Ajanta, and adds to its interior a richness of architectural 
decoration. winch is most pleasing. As a specimen of the facades of these rooms, that of the 
one in the left end of the verandah, with the adjoining pilaster of the verandah, is given in 
pi. xxxiii, fig. 1. The columns in this cave are of a heavier type than in most of the others 
here, but by no means too massive for their position. One of them is represented (pi. 
xxxiii, fig. 2). 

Cave XXII. is a very small cave, and the sculpture is not of much merit. The door- 
way is represented on pi. xxxii, fig. 2, which is of the usual type, only, that the figures of 
the females or river goddesses are smaller and more subdued than usual. 

Cave XXIII. is a twelve-pillared vihara of almost exactly the same size as No. XXI., 
and of very similar arrangement. (See plan on ph xxxiv, fig. 2.) 

Caves XXIY. and XXV. 

Cave XXIV., after No. IV., is the next largest hall in the series, being 73 J ft. wide by 
75 deep, and has twenty columns supporting the roof, but inside only the front aisle has 
been advanced towards completion, the pillars in the back and side rows being only roughly 
blocked out. The verandah, however, has been completed in a manner that shows it was 
intended to be one of the most beautiful and highly-finished monasteries of the group. As 
the interior is only finished in part, it is probably one of the latest excavated, and the style, 
of its sculptures maybe taken as a good index of the character of art at that period. 
Unfortunately the verandah was long choked up with earth, and all the pillars are 
destroyed except one, but the capitals, still attached to the roof, are carved with very con- 
siderable grace and beauty. The accompan) 7 iug woodcut (No. 16) 2 will illustrate this. The 



No. 16 . — Capital from the Verandah of Cave XXIV., Ajanta. From a photograph. 


subjects of the sculpture are to be found repeated again and again on other capitals, but 


1 Cave Temples , p. 339. 2 From Cave Temples, p. 157. 
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nowhere with equal life and finish, and in other caves the flying Gandharvas in the corners 
of the central compartment are awanting. This may be an indication of the lateness of 
the work, which may be assumed as belonging to the middle or second half of the seventh 
century. 

The woodcut (No. 17) represents another and a more complete capital in this cave with 
the upper portion of the shaft. The bracket-capital itself is carved with much the same 
subjects as the other, though with scarcely equal 
finish. Its greatest interest lies in the bracket- 
capital with overhanging leaves, like Ionic volutes, 
which forms so marked a feature in all subsequent 
Indian architecture, but seems first to have been 

perfected about the 
time this cave was 
excavated. It is so 
like in details to those 
in Cave III. at Auran- 
gabad, 1 that there can 
be little hesitation in 
assigning them to the 
same age, if not even 
to the same workmen. 

Another illustra- 

tiou of the wealth of XX1V ' 

sculpture lavished on 

the pillars of this verandah, is seen in the accompanying 
woodcut (No. 18), which is the pilaster at the left end of 
the verandah, and also bears a very close resemblance in 
pattern to one of those in the hall of Cave III. at Auranga- 
bad. 2 They are about the most elaborate specimens of an 
art which was verging on decay from the very exuberance 
of detail with which it was overloaded, and which it seems 
to have been almost impossible to carry further in stone, but 
is still very admirable from the skill with which they are 
carved, and general good taste displayed in the ornaments. 

Although no two are actually the same, there is a great 
similarity of design among all the pillars at both ends of 
the series at Ajanta, those in Caves I. and II. being almost 
identical in design with those in Caves XXI. to XXVI., 
No. is.— Pilaster in the Verandah, and a still more striking similarity to those in the latest caves 

at Aurangabad. 3 These two last woodcuts, with Nos. 13 to 15, 
may be taken as types of the last and most elaborate phase of Buddhist architectural decora- 




No. IS. — Pilaster in the Verandah, 
Cave XXIV. 


1 ArclueoL Rep. W. India, vol. iii, pi. xliv, xlv, xlvii, and xlviii, p. 66. 

2 Arch . Sur. W . Rid., vol. iii, pi. xlvi, fig. 10, and p. 69. 

3 Arch . Sur. W. Ind vol. iii, pi xliv to xlvii. 
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tion just before the extinction of the style lii Western India, in the middle or towards the 
end of the seventh century. 

The doorway to this cave (pL xxxv) is by no means so elaborate us the pillars of the 
verandah ; it is conceived much in the same style as many of the others, but with too narrow 
a frieze, all the members of it being too much compressed. On the lintel are six . Yidy {id- 
haras bearing a tiara over the centre of the door. The side compartments are filled with the 
usual pairs of figures. 

Cave XXV. The plan of this small vihara, which is high up in the rock, close to the 
right side of the Chaitya cave No. XXVI., is given in pi. xxxiv, fig. 4. It has never been 
quite finished and is of no architectural interest. 


The Fourth Chaitya Cave, No. XXVI. 

The plan and some details of the Chaitya cave No. XXVI. were given in The Cave 
Temples . 1 The accompanying autotype plate (pi. iii) will convey a better idea of the 
fagade than any detailed description. Its principal characteristic is the excessive , multipli- 
cation of figures of Buddha, of every size and in every attitude, almost to the exclusion 
of eveiy other ornament. 2 AVhafc carving there is, is nevertheless as rich as that of 
Cave XIX., but hardly so elegant nor so effective. Instead of a small advanced porch 
to the entrance, a verandah ran across the whole front supported on four columns and 

pilasters, with a gallery on a level with the sill of the great arched window, hut this has 

been broken down. Like the great Karle Chaitya cave, it had side doors in a line with 
the aisles. / 

To the right of the central door in the upper part of the back wall of the verandah, is 
a Sanskrit inscription (No. 6), which, having been long protected from the weather by 
the roof of the verandah, is still mostly in fair preservation, and is ascribed on palmographic 
grounds to the end of the sixth or early part of the seventh century. It records 

that the cave was excavated by a monk Buddhabhadra, who was probably the head of 

a sect, and was on terms of friendship with Bhavvirfija and Devar&ju, two ministers 
who successively held office under the Asmaka 3 king. This would appear to connect 
it with the inscription in Cave XVII., which seems to supply the names of the Asmaka 
dynasty. - \ • ? A \ ..... ' ; . y 

In The Cave Temples, it was pointed out that there was a passage in. Hi well Thsang’s 
itinerary, in which he evidently mentions the Ajantft caves as being on the eastern frontiers 
of Maharashtra, aud which refers to two elephants, probably those in front of Cave XVI. 4 
This inscription mentions a Sthavira Achala as one of the early excavators of vih&ras 


1 Sec pp. 341-345, and pi. xxxvii, xxxviii, 1, and li. 

2 This frequent multiplication of figures of Buddha is tlie most striking peculiarity of the recently excavated, 
viharas at Jamalgiri and Taklit-i Bfii near Peshawar. Does it indicate that they are of about the same age T 

3 The Asmakas are mentioned by Yaruha Miliira, Brihat Samhiia, ix. 18, xi. 55, xvi. 11, xvii, 15, xxxii. 15; 
in xix. 22 he places them in the north-west; and, in a note on this verse, Dr. Kern identifies them with the 
Assekanoi of the Greeks. 

4 Gave Tallies, pp. 282 and 30G,note 3, . Cunningham {Geography, pp. 555, 55G) suggests that Aj ant a might 
he meant by Hiwen Thsang, but prefers to change “eastern” into “western” frontier, and identify the monastery 
referred to with KanberL 


P/utr 111 
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at Ajanta, who is evidently the Arhat ’O-che-lo 
monastery here. 1 

Longitudinal and transverse sections of 
former is of more than usual interest, as it 
shows the position of the sculpture, in the 
left - hand aisle, of the Buddha attaining 
Nirvana , drawn to a larger scale on pi. 1 
of the work on The Cave Temples. A little 
farther inwards, between one of the pillars 
and the d&goba, may be seen the position 
of the temptation scene, also drawn to a 
larger scale on pL li of the same work. 
This longitudinal section illustrates also, 
though on rather small a scale, the rich 
sculpture of the pillars and triforium. A 
better idea, however, of the style of the 
interior will be conveyed by the accom- 
panying woodcut (No. 19), from a photo- 
graph, of three pillars on the left side, with 
their entablature. As will be seen, they 
are in the same style as the pillars in 
Cave I. (woodcut No. 14), but even richer 
and more minute in detail, closely resem- 
bling those in Cave XXV. immediately pre- 
ceding it in local position if not also in 
age. 

The transverse section (fig. 2) shows the 
form of the dagoba, of which the top or 
stone umbrella has been so completely broken 
that it is impossible now to restore its original 
surmounted by one or by three umbrellas. 

Cave XXVIII. 

Two of the Ajanta caves, numbered 
XXVIII. and XXIX., are almost inac- 
cessible. Of these, No. XXIX. is along 
the scarp beyond No. XXVII., and No. 
XXVIII. is high up in the scarp be- 
tween Nos. XXI. and XXII. It is 
only the commencement of the facade 
of a Chaitya cave, and is represented 
in the accompanying woodcut j(No. 20), 
from a sketch made on the spot. 


of Hiwen Thsang, who says he founded the 
this temple are given on pi. xxxvi. The 



No. 19. — Pillars on left side of the Nave, Cave XXVI. 

form, or to ascertain whether the dagoba was 



1 See Dr. Biihler’s remarks on the inscription, p. 132, inf. 
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Ghatotkachh. 

The large vihara of Ghatotkachh near Gulwada, about eleven miles west from Ajanta, 
is a twenty-pillared hall somewhat irregular in shape, but about 79 feet wide by 78 feet deep, 
as shown in the j)lan of this cave given on pi. Hi of the volume on The Cave Temples . 
The pillars in front of the verandah have all disappeared. In each end is a small room with 
two pillars in front, and behind each is a cell. In the right side of the hall are four cells, 
and a room with two pillars in its front; and in the left are six cells, and a similar chapel 
or room with a cell behind. In the back is the antechamber to the shrine with two pillars 
in front, and two similar rooms to those in the verandah, each having a cell at the back, 
and that on the left side having also the commencement of a second cell in the left-hand 
wall. This hall is entered by a central and two side doors, and is lighted besides by a 
window on each side of the central door. The section (pi. xxxvii) will help to elucidate the 
architectural style and arrangements. They are generally inferior to those of the Ajanta 
caves of about the same age. 

To the left of the left door was a long inscription, of which only about ten lines are 
now legible. It gives the genealogy of Hastibhoja, the minister of the VAkataka king 
Devasena, who was the father of Harishena, in whose reign Cave XVI. at Ajanta was 
excavated. Audit seems probable that Hastibhoja was the excavator of this cave, which 
would thus belong to a period only slightly anterior to the Ajanta vihara excavated by 
his son. 1 


CHAPTER XI. 

KANHEEI CAVES. 

The great number of the caves at Kanheri and their generally plain character would render 
any detailed description of each of them tedious and monotonous. Indeed, the account given 
in The Cave Temples (pp. 348-360) gives nearly all that the general reader will be likely 
to care for. To the Buddhist world in the days of Gautanriputra ^riyajha Satakarni, 
however, the monasteries of Kanhagiri must have been among the most interesting places 
in "Western India. Like the Nasik group, most of the excavations, including all the earlier 
ones, and among these the great Chaitya cave, belong to the sect of the Hinayana or 
<c Lesser Vehicle.” But there are many caves, probably excavated by the followers of the 
“ Greater Vehicle ” or Makayana school, and others have been adopted and altered by them 
at a later date. Indeed, there are here two inscriptions dated in the latter half of the ninth 
century, which may be taken as evidence that Buddhism had not died out here even at 
that date ; and the discovery by the Messrs. West of coins of a still later date in the stupas 
of monks at the place must be regarded as going far to prove that it lingered on for perhaps 
another three centuries. This also is countenanced by the Damhal inscription, a genuine 
Bauddha document dated in a.d. 1095. 2 

1 See the inscription infra, p. 138. 

2 This inscription was noted by me when at Dambal in April 1SSQ, and afterwards an impression was taken 
by Hr. Cousens, my assistant. It appears, however, that a transcript of it had long since been made for Sir W. 
Elliot. The text and translation have been published by Mr. Fleet in The Indian Antiquary, vol. x, pp. 1S5 IT., 
273. 
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The great Chaitya cave is one of the most interesting here, and there can be little 
doubt that, originally, the only sculptures on the inner facade were those in the two panels 
between the doors. Each of these panels contains a group of four persons, two men and 
two women, whose clothing, and especially their head-dresses, correspond in design very 
closely with those of the early figures on the Karle facade, with the figures in Cave VI. at 
Kucla, with the Yaksha figures beside the doors in Caves III. and XIII. at Nasik, and with 
the early painted figures in Cave X. at Ajanta, though the style of execution is very 
different, and shows nothing of that largeness of conception and breadth of execution which 
characterise the earlier examples. The ]3eculiar capitals of the pilasters on each side the 
panels with animals over them, and the inscription on one of the pillars of the front screen 
mentioning Gautamiputra Satakarni, confirm the opinion that this cave belongs to a period 
not later than that of Cave III. at Nasik. Why so much labour was bestowed on these two 
panels and on the capitals of seventeen of the columns inside, while not the slightest attempt 
was made to ornament any other part of the inner facade, is not quite apparent. Not even 
the fronton round the arch of the window has been traced out, while in other instances this 
was the first feature that was marked out and appropriately chiselled. In later times 
numerous figures of Buddha in different madras , one of Padmapani on the extreme left, and 
another Boddhisatwa above the right-hand sculptured panel, were inserted. Under one of 
the smaller sitting Buddhas, on the right side of the central door, is a Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion 1 in one line, in characters of about the fifth or sixth century, beginning with the 
symbol for “Orn,” and recording the dedication of the figure by a Bauddha mendicant. 
There are also mortice-holes under the level of the window-sill, in which rafters have 
been inserted for a roof over the lower portion of the verandah. 

On each side of the entrance to the verandah, on the two pillars of the outer screen, are 
inscriptions, 2 but both have been much injured by the cutting out of large portions of the 
stone, apparently to provide rests for the beams of some wooden erection in front. That 
ou the right-hand side is the longer of the two, and commences with the same syllables as 
another in No. 81, where we read in full the name of Raja Gautamiputra Svami Sriyajiia 
S&takarni. The one on the right side mentions certain endowments in Soparaka, Kaly ana, 
and Paithana. On the inside of the screen, in the left end of the verandah, is a standing- 
figure of Buddha, and under it a Sanskrit inscription of three lines, in letters of about the 
sixth century, 3 stating that the image was dedicated by Buddhagosha, a mendicant and 
disciple of Dharmavatsa, a teacher of the Tripitaka. 

On a small dagoba in bas-relief, on the right hand side wall of the court, near the 
stambha or great pillar, is a short inscription in letters of about the fifth century, and 
consisting of the beginning of the Mahay ana creed. 4 Again, in the small chamber in the 
left of the court, on a pilaster on the right-hand side of a standing image of Buddha, is 
another Sanskrit inscription in nine lines of about three characters each, recording a gift 
by a teacher ( dchdrya ) named Buddharakshita. 

The great sculptures of Buddha, over 21 feet high, in each end of the verandah, are 
evidently of much later date than the cave itself, aud may belong to the fifth or sixth 


1 No. 7 of West’s, and 18 of Brett’s copies. It has been found impracticable to prepare all the Kanheri 
inscriptions for publication in this volume. They will be given in the next. 

2 Nos. 4 and 5 of West’s copies; Nos. 4 and 19 of Brett’s, and 12 and 13 of Stevenson’s versions. 

3 West’s No. 6, Brett’s No. 2, and Stevenson’s No. 1. 

4 West’s No. 8, and Brett’s No. 5. 
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centur} r ; so also with the sculptures on the inner side, of the front screen, and those in the 
small shrine in the left side of the court. ; : ... ‘ " A 

Of the pillars of the nave, eleven on the left side have been finished with bases and 

capitals. One of the capitals is represented in the accom- 
panying woodcut (No. 21). 1 It is considerably damaged, .. 
but when compared with some of the sculptures from 
Amar&vati, in Mr. Fergusson’s work, 2 it will be seen that 
it represents the worship of the ptiduka or sacred footprints 
on th e Vajrdsana or throne of Buddha under the Bodi tree, 
where he attained to supreme knowledge, or rather the 
honouring of the Boclhi tree over the throne, by elephants 
pouring water upon it. . : A A ' : a 

Six other of these capitals are represented on pi. xli, ■ 
among which it will be observed that fig. 2 represents the 
worship of the stfipa or dagoba— also a favourite subject 
in the Amaravati and Bharhut sculptures ;• and here also 
the worship is. performed by elephants pouring water upon 
it, 3 which, as in the example given in the woodcut, is sup- 
plied by figures with Naga hoods,— thus substituting the 
dagoba and the tree in place of Lakshmi, in a group of 
frequent occurrence, especially at. Sanchi. 

On the end or jamb of the low screen wall in front of 

No. 2i. — Capital of a Pillar from the « the court is a water-jar with flowers, which also finds its 

Chaitya Cave, Kanhen. . counterpart among the Amaravati marbles. 4 

The care bestowed on the figures in the panels on each side the entrance door, which 
have a finish scarcely anywhere else displayed, suggests that they were meant to be portrait- 
statues of the excavators of the cave and their wives (see jfi. xl, figs. 2-4). 

It ought to be noted also that the pillars at least, and probably the verandah pf this 
cave, have been covered with painting, as at AjantA Little of it is now traceable, but there 
is a pretty distinct outline of a female in the right end of the verandah by the leg of the 
large standing figure of Buddha. The Buddhas themselves, and the ornamental sculptures 
over their heads, have been painted, and on the pillars of the nave^ especially on the left 
side, numbers of faces can be traced. 

The external appearance of this cave, as seen from outside, may be best gathered from 
the accompanying autotype plate (No. iv). There it will be seen that it possesses what no 
other cave in India does, a stone rail enclosing the outer courtyard/ This is of a rather 
late and elaborate character, resembling in design that at Amaravati. Inside this are two 
Simha Stambhas attached to the rock on either hand, and beyond these inwards, the outer 
screen, which, as at Krtrle, is rough-hewn only, but meant to be covered, with woodwork. 

In this instance it is quite complete as far as the stonework goes ; at Karle the right half 

1 From Cave 'Temples, p. 350. 

- Tree and Serpent Worship, pL lxiv, fig. I ;lxxviii,2; xciii ; xciv ; xcviii, 2. In the . Bharhut sculptures . 
the worsliip of the tree and throne is represented, hut the p&didca are not represented; Cunningham’s Bharhut 
Shi pa, pi. xiii-xvii, xix, xxix, xxx, and xxxi, 3. 

3 This may have a reference to the Ramngrama stilpa : see Beal’s Travels of FalMan , p. 91 ; Julien’s Mem. svr 

Cojit. Occid tom. i., pp. 326-32S. 4 Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship , pi. xciii, and xevi, fig. 4. 
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and lion pillar have fallen. Like the stambhas in front of it, and indeed all the architecture 
of this cave, it is poorer and less elegant in design than the corresponding features at Karle ; 
but, as at Amaravati, which it more nearly approaches in age, the sculpture shows more 
elegance and finish, though less vigour and freedom in design. 

In addition to what is said in The Cave Temples , the following notes indicate nearly 
all that requires remark in these caves, taken in the order in which they have been num- 
bered on the general plan in pi. xxxviii : — 

No. 2, the long cave to the right of the Chaitya, has apparently been originally a group 
of perhaps five separate caves, three in the middle containing Chaityas or d&gobas, those at 
each end being monastic abodes with stone benches in the cells, and it is not improbable 
that the dagoba shrines are the later, and were thrust in long subsequently. In the back 
wall of the monastic hall next to the Chaitya cave, above a long stone bench is an inscrip- 
tion 1 in two lines, recording a gift by a native of Nasik ; and a few feet to the north of it 
is another, in an alphabet apparently of later date, recording another benefaction by a 
goldsmith of Kalyana. 2 Of the middle dSgoba only the base remains, and it is possible the 
upper part of it was structural. The left-hand one is almost a reduced copy of that in the 
great Chaitya cave, kaviug no capital, while behind it is a good deal of Mahayana sculpture ; 
and that to the right has an abacus over the box, with a short and very thick stone shaft 
connecting it with the umbrella or chhatri hollowed out in the roof. 

No. 4 is a small room to the left of the Chaitya cave, containing the d&goba of a Thera, 
with an early Pali inscription on the abacus, recording that it is the stupa of the Thera, the 
venerable Dharmapala, dedicated by the wife of a goldsmith. This is in characters quite as 
early as any other here, and may belong to the second century B.c. Round the walls are 
inserted numerous later figures of Buddha sitting and standing, and there are traces of 
plaster and colour on the walls. 

No. 5 consists of a tank with two openings with a recess over them, in which is an 
inscription in two very long lines, much effaced, but containing the name “Mahaksha- 
trapa,” so that it may possibly be a record by one of the Kshatrapa kings. In the left end 
of No. .7, above two openings into a cistern, are two inscriptions, the first recording the gift 
of it by a merchant from Sop&raka, and the other stating that it was the gift of a goldsmith 
from Chemula. Probably the cistern was the work of both, but each records his name 
separately over one of the openings into it. 

No. 10 is the Maharaja's or Darbar cave in the side of the ravine. The eight plain 
octagon shafts that support the verandah stand on a moulded basement about 3 ft. high. 
Besides the central steps there are flights also to the two end openings. In the left end of 
the verandah is a sort of chapel, with two slender pillars in front, and half ones attached to 
the side walls. They have moulded bases, and capitals of the Elephanta type — that is, with 
a very thick torus above a fluted neck, and over the torus a square member supporting a 
thin bracket. These pillars stand on a moulded basement and support a panelled frieze. 
In the left side of this chapel is a figure of Buddha on the lion throne, with four male and 
two female attendants and other figures. On the back and left side are similar sculptures. 
Inside the hall the pillars are square, with a thin bracket above, but have a thirty-two- 
sided neck (see plate xl, fig. 5). The shrine is filled with the usual figures which are 
repeated on the left wall of it. As pointed out in the volume on The Cave Temples , 3 this 

1 No. 2 in West's copies in Jour. Bom. B. R. A. Soc., vol. vi, p. 3 ; Eo. 3 of Brett, anil 2 of Stevenson, 
B. B. R. A. S., vol. v, pp. 15, 16. 

2 West, ut sup., No. 3; Stevenson (lit sup., p. 15), No. 1. 3 Cave Temples , p. 353 f., and plan pi. liv. 
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cave was not intended for an ordinary monastery, but for a Dharmasala or convocation ball 
for the community of monks. Both in the verandah and the hall there are traces of plaster and 
paintings. Over the recess of a cistern in the left of the front, is a long inscription in small 
letters of not very early form ; under it is another in two lines, of about the* ninth century ; 
and on the architrave of the verandah is another, dated in Saka 775 (a.d. 853), in the reigns 
of Amoghavarsha the Rashtrakuta king, and his feudatoty, Kapardi II. the Silfih&ra. 

No. 11 has a small court in front, 'with two recesses in the right side, one over a water 
cistern. The verandah has two columns in front, is raised above the level of the court and. 
entered by a flight of five steps. In the right end of it is a square cell, nearly its whole 
front being open; in the left side are some sculptured Buddhas. From this a small hall is 
entered, with a cell on the right side and a shrine at the back containing a dagoba, the 
whole drum of which is moulded somewhat in the style of those at Bagli. The doors of the 
hall, cell, and shrine have a double fascia chiselled round each. 

No. 12 1 is apparently an early cave, and like many others liere (e.g. y Nos. 35, 63, &c.) 

it has a parapet in front, the upper portion carved with the rail pattern and the lower 

panelled. 

No. 14 still retains some fragments of painting on the roof, hut from the style it 

is evidently not of very early date. The roof of the small liall appears to have been 

divided into nine panels, of which fragments can he traced ; in the centre of one is' painted 
a figure with six arms, resembling $iva in the Tcmdava dance. The roof of the ante- 
chamber has been divided into five compartments, each painted with a Buddha seated on 
a throne with a high hack-rail surmounted hy'inalcavcis, over which are figures with high 
caps, somewhat of the style of those on the Elephanta dwfirapalas, saluting Buddha. The 
central one, which is the most entire, represents a fair-skinned Buddha, with Jcashdya or 
brick-coloured robe, seated in the Bhilmisparsct mudrd , ie., with the right hand lying over i 
the knee and pointing to the earth— the position in which he attained to Buddhahood. The / 
pillars, both of the verandah and antechamber, in this cave, are of the same type as in the l 
Darbar cave, but more slender. The door of the shrine is a moulded one. To the left of 
this cave is a boulder with a short inscription 1 2 on it, recording the dedication of a path by. a 
native of ILalyanm , ■ : 

No, 16, like No. 4, is a small cell containing a dagoba, with rail-pattern ornament 
round the top of the drum, and the capital connected rvith the roof by the short thick rod 
of the Umbrella. On the walls : and roof of this cell are considerable remains of painting, 
consisting chiefly of figures of Buddha, with red robes, standing on lotuses, and with glories 
round their heads. 

No. 21, both from its architecture and arrangements, must be regarded as one of the 
later caves. Its front columns are quite of the Elephanta and Dhedwada (Elura) pattern, 
while those behind most resemble the pillars in the unfinished vih&ra, No. XIV., at 
Ajantfi. In a recess to the right of the porch, with much sculpture in it, is the figure of 
Sahasrabahulokesvara, or Avalokitesvara, with eleven heads, 3 and a Bauddha Litany. 
.The doors both of the hall and shrine have two fascias round them, then a neat pilaster on 
each side, supporting a small frieze with the horse-shoe ornament. On the back wall, to the 
right of the shrine door, are fragments of a number of painted panels, each about 17 ins. 
square, containing seated Buddhas in a variety of mvdrds, or attitudes of the hands. 

1 Cave Tangles, p. 356, where also remarks on Nos. 13 and 14 are given. 

2 ^Vest's No. 53, Jour . Bom . B . R A. Soc. y vol. vi, p. 12. 

3 See Cavc-Teviples, p. 357, and pi. Iv, fig. 2. 
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No. 27 is quite unfinished, and may, therefore, be considered as a very late excavation. 
Like No. 21 and the unfinished Chaitya cave, the two pillars of its verandah are also 
of the Elephanta pattern. On the wall is part of an inscription, painted in white, 1 of an 
alphabet as late as the ninth or tenth century, if not later. 

No. 29 is just to the left of the great Chaitya, but at a higher level, and, with the 
next six, probably originally belongs to the earliest series of caves here. This is indicated 
by the stone benches and beds, the grated windows, the ornaments of the pilasters, the 
plain octagonal pillars, and the parapet walls in front of the verandah, carved only with 
the rail pattern. But into this and several others the followers of the Mahayana schools 
have introduced numerous figures of Buddha, with Naga and other attendants, in some cases 
quite covering the walls with them. On the back wall of the verandah and between two 
grated windows is a long Pali inscription, recording the dedication of the cave and cistern 
by a native of Kalyana. 2 

No. 35 is one of the largest of this group, having a hall about 40 ft. wide by 45^- ft. 
deep, without pillars, with a bench or seat round three sides, and with four cells, each with 
a stone bench. 3 The verandah in front has four pillars-octagons with square bases, and a 
parapet wall carved with rail pattern in front over a panelled basement, which raises the 
verandah floor 3 ft. 2 in. above the level of the court. On each side of the court is a long 
stone bench, forming a pleasant seat in the evenings, with a magnificent view over Salsette 
to the westward, with the sea along the horizon. Two rows of holes across the court mark 
the position of wooden posts which 
supported a sloping roof raised 
against the front of the cave for 
further comfort during the rains. 

A cistern of excellent water close 
to the front of the verandah on the 
left side, would supply abundant 
water for the community. At a 
later date, however, the simpler 
early doctrines gave place to those 
of the Greater Vehicle, and the 
inner walls both of the verandah 
and the hall were covered with 
sculptures, mostly of Buddha, vari- 
ously attended. One of the panels 
is given in the accompanying wood- 
cut (No. 22). It represents one of 
the most common groups in this 
and several other caves, — Buddha 
seated on the lotus-throne ( padmti - 
sana), his hands in the dharma - 
chakra mudrd or that of instruction, 

Padmapani as chauri-bearer on his left hand, attended by Tar ad evi, and another Bodhisattva 

1 No. 62 of West’s copies. 

2 No. IS of West’s copies, and No. 7 of Brett’s, but the latter is very inaccurate, and Stevenson’s translation 

from it quite useless. 3 Cave Temples , , p. 358. 

I 



No. 22. —Sculptured Panel from Cave XXXV. 
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with his saktt on the right. On' clouds abovd are two Yidyadharas with garlands, while the 
stalk of the lotus is upheld below by two Nagarajas, behind whom stand their Nftganis or wives, 
and kneeling worshippers occupy the corners. This is the same group, in so far as design is 
concerned, as that inserted between the two original groups of figures on the left-hand side 
of the screen at Karle (pi. xii). It occurs also in several other caves here, in Cave li- 
nt Nasik, at Elura,and, in fact, in most of the latest Bauddha excavations. It belongs 

\ • - 

undoubtedly to the Mah&yaua school, and is probably in no instance older than the sixth 
or even the seventh century. • • . > 

In the right end -of the verandah is a small group, represented -in woodcut No. 23, 

which is much less common in the sculptures in 
the Bauddha caves of Western India. It is the 
representation of a favourite J&taka or birth- 
story, found in the legends both of the northern 
and southern Buddhists, 1 and is represented on 
some of the sculptures from later monasteries 
on the frontiers of Kabul. According to the 
northern account, Megha, 2 a young ascetic, 
•came to the city of Paduma at the time when 
Dipankara Buddha was expected, and wish- 
ing to make an offering of flowers to him, he 
found that lionc were procurable as the king had 
ordered all to be reserved for his own offerings. 
Seeing a dark-clad water-girl named Bhaclra 
concealing a seven-stalked Utpala flower 3 in her 
pitcher, he attempted to purchase five of the 
stalks -for 500 pieces of money, the price the 
girl had paid for the whole. 'The girl finally 
agreed to the bargain, with the further condition 
that he should offer the other two on her account, and that in every successive life he 
v r ould take her as his wife, and, if he arrived at Buddhahood, permit her. to follow him as 
a disciple. This being agreed to, he proceeded to meet Dipankara, who was entering the 
city, the flowers offered to him by the king and his followers forming a canopy over his head. 
He threw the seven stalks of Utpala towards the Buddha, and in accordance with his desire 
they remained in mid-air, the flowers standing upwards, crowning- the canopy, and moving 
as he moved. Megha being repulsed by the crowd, who were spreading their garments in 
the way, Dipankara formed a muddy place in front of him, on which the ascetic imme- 
diately placed his deer-skin garment, and undoing. his hair, spread it over the skin for the 
Buddha to pass over, who then granted his secret desire that he should become the Buddha 
Sakya Muni. “ Then Megha ascended into the air the height of seven Tala trees, and 
did reverence to Dipankara.” There is no difficulty in recognising this legend in the 
sculpture. 

In No. 36, on the side walls outside the verandah, are two P&li inscriptions of seven 



«,® 
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Xo. 23. — Dipankara Jfttaka from Cave XXXV, 


1 The -southern or Singhalese version was translated by Childers, Rhys Davids 7 Buddhist Birth- Stories, p. 3 f. ; 
and the Cliinese one by Rev. S. Beal, J. B. As. Soc vol. vi, p. 377 f. 


- He is called Sumedha in the Buddhavamsavevsion. 

3 The blue lotus, Nymphrea crerulea. . 


-/ 93 7 6 
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lines in early characters, and dated in the eighth year of Srisena M&dharlputra, 1 one of 
the Andhra kings who is placed conjecturally after Pulumavi. * The inscription on the left- 
hand' wall is much injured, but both record gifts by natives of Kalyana. 

In Cave No. 37 the water oozes through a large crack in the rock at the back of 
the hall, and a drain has been cut £ut to carry off the water, which is led through the front 
wall under the left-hand grated window. It has evidently been covered over. The pilasters 
of the verandah have an ornament similar to that given in woodcut No. 11, from Mahad. 

No. 38 is the long terrace under the overhanging rock on the brow of the hill, 
where are the bases of nu- 
merous brick stfipas, being 
the monuments over the 
ashes of numerous Bauddha 
sthaviras or priests who 
died here. Two are in 
recesses in the rock, and 
one is in relief on the rock, 
but a vast number fill this 
gallery, which is about 200 
yards in length ; many of 
them, however, are covered 
over with the debris of de- 
cayed bricks and rock, and 
all seem to have been rifled 
long ago of any relics or 
caskets they contained. 


The general view of the 


widest portion of the gal- 
lery is represented in the 
accompanying woodcut 
(No. 24). One stlipa, larger 
than the rest, was built of 
stone, and was examined 
and described by Dr. E. 
AY. AYest in 1861. 2 



No. 24 — The Kanheri Bauddha Cemetery. 


Cave 42 has two halls, each about 15 feet square, with stone benches along the 
back, and each has a benched cell. They open from a verandah about 37^ feet long, 
which had four pillars in front, - now unfortunately destroyed, except the tops of the 
capitals, which have been sculptured in bas-relief, with elephants or tigers and human 
figures on each of the four sides, apparently in the style of the Kud& rail (pi. viii, fig. 9), 
certainly in a much ruder stjde than any of the Nasik capitals. Below this was the abacus 
and thick torus of capitals of the early type. The two pilasters were among the most 
richly carved at Kanheri ; from the remaining fragments 3 we learn that each had a rosette 
in the centre and a large segment of another at the top and bottom, the intervals being 


1 West’s Nos. 19 and 20; see Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 60, and Jour . Bom. B. R. A. Soc ., vol. xii, p. 407. 

2 Jour. Bom . B. K A. Soc., vol. vi, p. 116 f. See also Cave Temples, p. 359. 

3 See Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pi. xxviii, fig. 5, p. 56. 
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filled up with wavy leaves over three shallow flutes. A line of five small rosettes also 
finished off the upper end of the pilaster. In the ends of the verandah later sculptures of 
Buddha and attendants have been inserted, and in the back wall of the right-hand hall is 
a small arched recess as if for a metal image. In both rooms are remains of plaster all over 
the walls, and some traces of painting in that to the right. 

In No. 43, close to the right of the preceding, there is also an arched recess at the 
back containing a sitting figure of Buddha on a lotus. Over a cistern on the right side 
of the court is an inscription in eight and a half lines. 1 

No. 45 has also four pillars in front of the verandah — square with a short neck, having 
eight sides — and the pilasters have the ornament so frequent in early caves, represented in 
woodcut No. 11 (p. IS). The cave consists of a Bhikshugriha to the left, entered from a neat 
hall with a bench along the back and most of the right side, terminating in a sort of sofa 
end. 2 In an arched recess in the back wall is a figure of Buddha in the BMimisparsa 
madrd. In the left end of the verandah is also some sculpture, but all of it is probably 
the work of a later age than the cave. A general plan of Caves 45 to 49 is given, pLxl, 
fig. 8. 

In No. 47 are remains of plaster on the walls, and some traces of painting; and on 
the left-hand side wall of the court of No. 48 is an inscription 3 in five lines, the ends of 
which are partially obliterated. 

Cave 50 has a parapet wall, ornamented with rail pattern, in front of the verandah ; the 
two pillars are octagonal with square bases, and the pilasters have an ornament somewhat 
more ; complicated than that in No. 45. The verandah is about 10 ft. deep by 20 ft. wide, 
and the hall is about 20 ft. square, with a bench nearly all round. The single cell on the 
left side lias also a stone couch. 

Cave 51 contains much plaster and some remains of painting, and also some' sculpture. 
As a specimen of the ordinary style of fajade among the smaller vib liras at Kanheri, this 
one is represented on pi. xl, fig. 6, and a drawing of part of the parapet wall on an enlarged 
scale in fig. 7. 

Nos. 52 and 53 are very similar ; each has two octagonal pillars in front of the 
verandah, connected with the ends by a parapet wall, and ascended, to by a flight of 
steps; each has a seat in the right end of the verandah, and grated windows into the hall 
and cell. The halls are about 14 ft. square, with stone bench along two sides, and the 
single cells have each a stone bed. In the courts also are benches, and a round stone bowl 
for bolding water to wash the feet of the visitor before entering. Outside, to the right of 
each, is also another seat cut in the rock. 

No. 56 is a still larger cave, the hall being nearly 19 ft. square, and the verandah lias four 
octagonal pillars in front, with square bases similar to those in Nos. 60 and 61, &c., rising 
from a parapet wall. In the back of the ball is a square niche with a moulded throne for an 
image in the style of the eleventh century. The pillars and pilasters are grooved all the way 
up for some sort of boarding or lattice screen between. This and the next have similar 
bowls and seats outside as the last. * • . 

No, 59 has a bench with an ornamental head as in No. 45. Over the cistern in the 


1 West’s copies, Xo. 24. * 

2 For the pillar and end of the bench see Cave-Temple Inscriptions , pi. xxviii, figs, 3 and 6, p. 56, 

3 West's Xo. 25. 
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court and on the back wall of the verandah are short Pali inscriptions 1 dedicating the cave 
and well by a mendicant of Kalyana. Nos. 60 and 61 have each a low parapet wall in 
front, carved with rail ornament, and No. 61 has a similar frieze above. 

No. 62 has had a bench along the back and right side, but a shrine has been cut in 
the back wall, with two roughly-formed square pillars in front. 

No. 63 has a parapet wall in front, with rail ornament above and panelled below, and 
two octagonal pillars on square bases. 

In Cave 64 the verandah is raised, like Nos. 60, 61, &c., above the court, and has a 
parapet wall in front. The pillars are plain octagons with square bases, 
and the pilasters have a slightly modified form of the ornament so 
frequent on the pilasters here, and of which there are many varieties (see 
woodcut No. 25). The verandah walls are largely covered with the 
sculptures of the usual sort. 

No. 66 is the cave having three Pahlavi inscriptions on its pilasters 
and well-recess. They have been deciphered and translated by Dr. E. 

W. West, and give a series of names of two parties of Parsis who 
visited the caves in 378 and 390 of Yazdnjerd (a.d. 1009 and 1021). 2 tsto. 25 .— Pilaster Or- 
Fragments of inscriptions by the same party were also found at the large at Ka°fheri. Cave 64 
stfipa in No. 38. The interior of this cave is covered with Maliayaua 
sculptures, among which is a fine copy of the Litany of Avaldkitesvara, Buddha en- 
throned, and attendants, 3 dagobas, &c. 

Cave 67, close to the last, but at a lower level and similar in its arrangements, has 
two square pillars in front, with a very short neck of sixteen sides ornamented with circular 
grooves above and below. The walls of the verandah and hall are covered with figures of 
the usual sort and a few dagobas. Beyond the hall is a small shrine, in the back wall of 
which is carved a seated Buddha, with smaller ones and dagobas on the lower parts of the 
side wsflls, while the upper portions still retain portions of* plaster and painted figures. 

x No. 68 has a fagade similar to No. 60, with two grated windows into a hall about 13^ 
ft. square, with a bench along the back and right side, and a cell in the left also with stone 
bed and a window into the verandah. There is a cistern in the left wall of the court, 
and an inscription in seven lines, 4 partially defaced, between it and the front of the cave. 
There is no sculpture in this or No. 69, which is a similar cave with an ornament on the 
pilasters, and an indistinct inscription on the left-hand wall of the court. Outside Cave 70 
there are also two long inscriptions, but large portions of them are worn away. 

Cave 72 had two square pillars in front of the same pattern as in No. 67, of which 
one however is destroyed. The door of the hall is surrounded by mouldings, and in the cell 
at the back is a seated figure of Buddha, covered with plaster which has been painted ; 
there are also remains of plaster and painting on the walls of the hall. 

Nos. 75, 76, and 77 are close together, each ‘consisting of a small raised verandah with 
two octagonal pillars, and pilasters with an ornament more complicated than the usual type, 
but which also occurs in Nos. 51 and 69. To 76 and 77 additional cells have been added 
in the sides of the courts, but in neither of them is there any sculpture, and but a small 

1 West's Nos. 32 and 33, and Brett’s 15 and 14. 

- Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 62 f. ; and Ind, Ant , vol. ix, p. 265 f. 

3 See Cave Temples, p. 358, and pi. lv, fig. 1, and pi. lvi. 

^ West’s No. 35. 
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piece in No. 75. On the right side wall of the court of No. 76 is an inscription in nine 
lines by a native of Dhenukakata. 1 There are also inscriptions in Nos. 75 and 7 7. 2 

No. 78 is just opposite to the Darbar cave No. 10, and has two long inscriptions on 
the architrave, one of them dated in the reign of Amoghavarsha the R&shtrakuta king, 
S. 799 (a.d. 877). The two pillars and pilasters in front are of the Elephanta and Elura 
type, and the door in the back of the verandah has three chiselled fascias round it; the hall 
is about 14 ft. by 11 ; and in the shrine is a large sitting figure of Buddha on a bench, 
on which has been a very short inscription in much older letters than that on the facade of 
the cave, but only two or three are legible. 

In No. 81, on the left-hand wall of the court, is an inscription of the reign of 
Gautamiputra Sriyajfia S&takarni. 3 

No. 85 has a tank on the right of the court with two neatly hewn half-columns at each 
side of the recess ; the pilasters or half-columns, too, of the verandah have their middle 
sections of seven sides. 4 

No. 86 has had two pillars and pilasters in front, of a pattern very similar to those- 
in Caves 67 and 72. The hall is 21 ft. wide by 2lf ft. deep,, with a door recessed in 
the jambs. To the right of it, outside, are traces of a large circular painting, like the 
so-called zodiac in Cave XVII at Ajantfi. It has had a figure of Buddha in the centre, 
and the area was divided into eight sectors, in each of which, if we may judge from 
what remains of one, were numerous figures variously emplo} r ed. At the back of the 
hall are three small rooms. 

CHAPTER XII. 

KONDIYTE CAVES. 

The Kondivte caves, situated about eight miles south from the Kanheri group and about 
three from Karla station, near the village of Maroli. and not far from the Jogesvari Bmh- 
manical Caves, have been described with as much detail as they seem to merit in The Cave 
Temples (p,'360 flf.), but the plan of the whole group given in pi. xlii, will render that 
account more intelligible. 

Beginning at the south end of the east side of the hill, the first is a very small cave 
with two square pillars in front of the verandah. The room within has a small recess in 
the back and a door in the right end into the verandah of No. 2. The next has a hall 
about 15 ft. wide by 23 ft. deep, with an altar at the back, and over it in a panel sunk in 
the wall is a rude bas-relief of a dagoba. On the wall above axe eight mortice-holes disposed 
in a semicircle, and three larger ones on each side, as if for some covering. The verandah 
in front has four square pillars with necks similar to those of Nos. 67 and 72 at Kanheri. 
They have bases and stand on a basement carved with rail pattern in front, and are 
surmounted by a frieze ornamented with Chaitya windows. Behind them are four large 

1 Xo. 39 of West’s copies. 

2 Xos. 38, 40, and 41 of West’s copies. 

3 West’s Xo; 44, Stevenson’s Xo. 13, and Bird’s Xo. 14. 

4 If complete pillars they -would have sixteen sides. 
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holes in the floor connected below. Close to this is hso. 3 — a small room lii ft. by 6, 
with two square pillars in front. 

Xo. 4 is a hall 36 ft. wide by 24A ft. deep, with a bench round three sides, three doors, 
and two windows. In each side is a chamber about 19 ft. by 7 ft., with two octagonal 
pillars in front and three cells behind. In the back wall of the hall is also a small shrine, 
with two pillars in front, but it is perhaps later than the cave. The verandah is supported 
by four octagonal pillars. 

Xo. 5 is much ruined, but seems to have consisted of three rooms behind one another. 
Xo. 6 consists of four cells, two of them with stone benches : Xo. 7 of two rooms opening 
into a common verandah, the second of them having three small irregular cells opening from 
it : and Xo. S is a single cell on a higher level than the next, with the remains of a bench 
at the back. All these are more or less ruined. 

Xo. 9 is the only Chaitya cave in the series, and has been described in The Cave 
Temples} The sculpture on the right wall, drawn in pL xlii, fig. I. has been added at a 
much later date than that of the original excavation. It is much defaced, but consists 
entirely of the usual Mahayana sculptures of Buddha seated on the lotus, supported bv 
Xagas and attended on his right by Padmapani as one of the cAcnm-bearers, while the 
other was probably VajrapanL The details are rather better executed than in other examples, 
and may belong to the seventh century. Over one of the grated windows of the shrine is 
an inscription in rudely formed characters. Several letters are partially obliterated and 
uncertain ; what can be read indicates that it records a benefaction by a Brahman of 
the Gautama-gotra, an inhabitant of PaehikamavL 1 2 On the surface of the hill almost 
vertically above the dagoba in this cave is the foundation of another, which has been a 
structural one. 

Xo. 12 has three cells at the back of the hall in two of which are stone beds. Xo. 13 
is the largest in the group and the only one with pillars in the hall. The verandah is 
23 ft. by 9 ft. and has two square pillars in front, but the roof extends some 10 or 12 ft. 
bevond them. The hall, into which are three doors, is nearly 29 ft. wide by 28 ft. deep, 
and has four octagonal columns disposed in a square, with plain circular bases and capitals 
of the Elephanta or Dhedwada type. These stand on a platform raised a few inches above 
the surrounding floor. This hall has three cells in each wall ; the central one in the back, 
having been the shrine, still contains the dsana or seat for it. and has a neatlv carved 

o * 

doorway. The cell to the right of the shriue also contains a bench. 3 Xo. 14 consists of 
one cell behind another; and Xo. 15, the last in this range, is similar, but with a small 
verandah in front and much ruined. 

The four on the west side of the hill, just behind the last, are very similar. The third 
from the north end (Xo. 17) has two side cells and a shrine with a seat for the image in the 
back, and a neat doorway with pilasters and mouldings drawn in fig. 2, pi. xliii. Between 
it and the last is a dagoba carved in the rock in low relief. The two pillars of the verandah 
of the fourth are much of the style of those of the unfinished Chaitya cave at Kanheri, but 
more clumsy. 


1 P. 360 and p. 41 n. 

2 2s o. 60 in West’s series, Jour. Bom. B . R . A. So?., vol. vi, p. 13. The sense given in the test is due to 
Dr. Biililer : the name Pachikamayi, however, is doubtful. 

3 There was an inscription in abont thirteen lines of very small letters, above a recessed seat on the right 
hand of the entrance to this cave, but it is so faint and obliterated that nothing can be made of it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PALAEOGRAPHY. 

Paleography, or the study of the gradual modification of alphabets in the course of 
time, is necessarily dependent, in the first place, on documents of approximately known 
dates. But when we have, in this way, arrived at a knowledge of the times when different 
changes of the forms of letters took place, we may apply this knowledge to inscriptions of 
unknown date, in order to determine, from a comparison of the styles of their alphabets, the 
ages to which they respectively belong. As applied to Indian inscriptions, Comparative 
Palaeography has as yet made but little progress towards scientific accuracy, and much has 
still to be done before we can use the characters of different inscriptions with full confidence 
as a safe guide to chronology. Still its leading principles are understood, and the alphabetical 
characters of inscriptions, when carefully examined and compared, lend their aid to that of 
architectural style, and the two together often help to supply fairly accurate indications of 
the relative ages of different monuments. 

Prinsep’s table of the “Modifications of the Sanskrit Alphabet from 543 B.c. to 1200 
A.D.,” which was published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for March 1838, 1 
represented the forms of the letters in ten alphabets, but after excluding the modern Deva- 
nfigarl, old Burmese PMi, old Tibetan, and two mediaeval alphabets, the ancient alphabets 
represented were only five : — (1) The alphabet of the Asoka inscriptions, which he entitled 
“Fifth centmy b.c/’ 2 (2) An alphabet of “ uncertain ” date collected from the Pali inscrip- 
tions on the Western Cave Temples. (3) One founded on the Rudrad&man inscription, which 
he erroneously styled “Third century B.c., Sanskrit inscription of Asoka, Jun&gadh.” 3 
(4) From Valabhi and Gurjara copper plates, which he called “ Second century a.d. — Gujarat 
dated plates.” And (5) the alphabet of the Allahabad Gupta inscription, “ Fifth century, A.D.” 

The table was reproduced iu Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Antiquities , 4 5 and in a later 
page (p. 52) Mr. Thomas gave another table of alphabets containing also the same five, described 
respectively as from — (1) “ Asoka s Edicts — 3d century b.c. ; ” (2) “ Western Caves ; ” (3) “ Salt 
inscription (Girn&r) (4) “ Gupta inscription (Allahabad) and (5) “ Valabhi plates (Guja- 
rat), n — thus rectifying the dates and correctly placing the Valabhi plates after the Gupta inscrip- 
tions. To these were added a sixth alphabet derived from the Vakataka plates of Siyani,® 
which he calls the “ Nerbudda alphabet,” and a seventh — the “ Kistna” alphabet, derived from 
a portion of an inscription found by General Colin Mackenzie at Amaravati — but probably 
of as late a date as the eighth century a.d., and taken from an eye-copy not representing 
the shapes of the letters very accurately. 0 The designation of “ Kistna alphabet ” given 
to this latter was by no means appropriate. Prinsep uses this name on his original plate, 

1 Yol. vii. p. 276, illustrating his remarks on the Pali alphabet, voL vi. pp. 467 fF. and viL pp. 271 ff. 

2 lie assigns as liis reason for this — that he supposes the alphabet used in these edicts was the same as “that 
in which their sacred books had been written by the contemporaries of Buddha himself, who died in the year 543 
b.c.,” ibid., p. 275 ; Essay* by Thomas, vol. ii. p. 39. 

3 Prinsep mistook this Kshatrapa inscription for a genuine Maurya one from the name of Chandragupta 
occurring in it: J. A . S. B vol viL p. 275, or Essays, vol. ii. p. 3S. 

4 Vol. ii. p. 41. 

5 J. A. S. B., vol. v. p. 726; conf. As. Res., vol. xv. p, 507. 

,J Conf. Sewell’s Report on Amardvaii, pi iv. and p. 63. The slab is now in the British Museum. 
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from which Mr. Thomas copied both additional alphabets, but in his account of it he calls it 
the Andhra character. 1 The other alphabets added by Mr. Thomas were avowedly modern 
ones. His table was reproduced by Professor Monier Williams in the second edition of his 
Sanskrit Grammar , and again partially revised by Mr. Thomas and printed in Mr. Hope’s 
Inscriptions in Dharwar and Mysore (1866). 

Mr. Prinsep’s attempt, however, was not really the first to tabulate the early forms 
of an Indian alphabet; for as early as 1828 Dr. B. G-. Babington had given comparative 
tables both of the old Sanskrit and Tamil alphabets from the inscriptions at Mamallaipura. 2 * * * * 
In 1833 Mr. (now Sir) Walter Elliot, then of the Madras Civil Service, had published ap 
elaborate comparative table of the older forms of the Kannada alphabet in forty folio pages, 
in which many of the characters are identical with those of the early northern alphabets. 
This, again, was followed in 1837 by Captain H. Harkness’s Ancient and Modern Alphabets 
of the Popidar Hindu Languages of the Southern Peninsula of India, in which he tabulated 
the Devanagarl, Grantka, Telugu, Karnataka, Malayalma and Tamil, with variations or old 
forms. For the Karnataka he availed himself of Sir W. Elliot’s tables. But as he says the 
compilation w 7 as made “ many years before publication,” it was scarcely up to date when it 
appeared. Most of the early forms of the letters of the northern alphabets, however, are 
represented in it. 

These tables are the only systematic attempts made previous to Dr. Burnell’s to show 
the modifications of the Indian alphabet, and their meagreness has left room for hasty and 
unjustifiable conclusions on the part of amateurs in palaeography. 

They were principally founded too — not on facsimiles, then difficult of attainment — but 
on <c eye-copies,” whereby letters w 7 ere liable to variations from the normal forms, easily 
understood by those w 7 ho have had much practice in the copying of such inscriptions : for in 
many of these the same letter is formed with some slight variation of size, slant, curve, or 
proportion in some part or another, almost as often as it is repeated, and the hand of the 
copyist, in spite of himself, tends to a set form. Fortunately Prinsep’s copyists, especially 
Captain Kittoe, were remarkably accurate and painstaking, and saved him from serious 
mistakes. It would have been impossible, however, at that date and in his circumstances, to 
have represented the early alphabets with perfect accuracy. For his second alphabet, — 
palmographically perhaps the most important in the series, — he had not even the materials 
on which to base an alphabet of one age, but drew the letters of it from copies of such 
inscriptions from Nanaghat, Karle>, Kanheri, Ajanta, &e., as were supplied to him. Nor do 
we find any fault wdth him for this : his object seems to have been simply to present 
outlines of the varying types of alphabets to students who, like himself, w T ere still struggling 
with the first epigraphical difficulties — the obsolete forms of the letters in wdiich these old 
inscriptions were expressed — and not to attempt to exhibit the paleographic development 
of the alphabet. 

1 J. A. S. B ., vol. vi, pp. 219, 220, and pi. xiii. at p. 222. If any alphabet, however, should he designated 
“ Andhra,” it should be that used in the inscriptions of the Andhra dynasty at Hanaghat, Karle, Easik, and Kanheri, 
or that used by them on their coins, — not one like this, employed long after the dynasty was extinct. Kor is 
“ Kistna ” an appropriate epithet, for in the Yengi and early Eastern Chalukya inscriptions we have earlier types 
of the character from the same district. 

2 Trans. R. As. Soc ., vol. ii, plates xiii. xv. xvii. and xviii., and pp. 264-269. Colonel C. Mackenzie, at a 

still earlier date in all probability, had acquired a knowledge of the old alphabet used on the Amaravati marbles 

from his pandits. There are among his MSS. copies of inscriptions in early characters, and even translations of 

some of them. 

K 
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For South-Indian Paleography Dr. A. C. Burnell did a splendid service by the 
preparation of his work on that subject (published in 1874), which he has since greatly 
enlarged and corrected in a second edition (1878). There are now ample materials, pub- 
lished and unpublished, for a similar work relating to Peninsular India from the Krishna 
river to the Yindhya hills, that is, for the Dekhan, Konkan and Gujar&t. 1 The adequate 
illustration and discussion of so large a range of epigraphy, however, must be a work of 
much labour and care. Meanwhile, it seems desirable to supply some chart, however 
meagre, of the palaeography of this great province, representing the characters used in the 
numerous inscriptions, especially those in the Cave Temples, from the age of Asoka, 250 B.c., 
till the end of the eighth century, when the old type of alphabet, founded on the Pali or 
Mauryan, was disappearing, the Devanftgari taking its place over the northern portions of 
this area, and the Canarese in the south. This is what has been attempted in the accom- 
panying plate, No. v. 

On tabulating the alphabets of different inscriptions, much of the apparent divergency 
of style among them disappears from the forms to be finally compared, in order to* decide as 
to their relative ages. But in the consideration of all the elements that may help to indicate 
the chronological position of an inscription, the attached vowels and the compound letters 
form an important element. A comparison of inscriptions of the same age will show that, 
with certain points of agreement in the way in which the vowels are attached, their forms 
were subject to considerable variety of treatment, dependent on provincial or even personal 
manipulative taste. And a somewhat similar diversity seems also to have prevailed with 
respect to the lengths of the dependent stems of letters like a, Jcct, ra , ana the form of the 
lower turn of the line. If we compare the large and beautiful inscription of Ushavadfrta,- 
the son-in-law of Nahapana, at Nasik, 2 with those of the same reign at Karle 3 and Junnar, 
and these again with that of Eudradaman at Girn&r 4 — all engraved probably within the 
same century — we shall be struck with the differences of style, which, most probably, are 
mainly due to the skill and taste of the official writers or engravers. That something is 
also due to locality seems to be indicated by the differences between the alphabets of the 
Gupta inscriptions at Allahabad and Kahaun and that at Junftgadh. The northern examples 
have many forms not found in the Junagadh one, which scarcely differs from the alphabet 
of the earlier Yalabhi plates. The form of pha is the only one in it that could be said 
to be copied from the northern inscriptions. The later alphabets from different parts of the 
peninsula show further marks of local divergences: thus the Yfrkataka and Chhatisgadh 
inscriptions are clearly marked off from the more westerly Yalabhi ones, and both differ from 
the southern or Chalukya types, while even the eastern and western Chalukya alphabets 
early began to develop differences. • ' 

To develop fully -all the details of the alphabets, it would be necessary - not only to 
tabulate symmetrically, as Dr. Burnell has done, the consonants — both, separately and com- 
bined with the different vowels — but also the varieties of each consonant and a lanre 
number at least of their compounds. 


1 A third volume might deal with the palaeography of Hindustan and the Panjab, and include even Nepfil, 
for which the excellent collection of Pandit Bhagwunlal Indrfiji (published in the Indian Antiquary , vol. ix, pp. 
1G3 fF.) supplies large and important material 

2 See Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ii, pp. 47, 48. 

3 Karle and Nasik are each within fifty miles of Junnar. 

4 See note 4, p. 37, ante. 
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In tlie accompanying plates no sucli amplified representation has been attempted, but 
the alphabets are carefully reproduced from the original inscriptions, and, to save space, 
vowels have been attached, as in the inscriptions, to numbers of the consonants, and a few 
illustrative compounds have been inserted. In only two cases in the whole series have I 
been obliged to use copies ; in all the others, impressions, rubbings, or photographs have 
been employed. But for the Skandagupta inscription at Girnar, I had only a tracing ; the 
original is cut on a very rough and uneven or bulged surface, unsuitable for taking a good 
impression. The other exception is the Kanheri copper plate, which was retained by 
the late Dr. J. Bird, and is now not to be traced ; 1 for it we have only the lithograph in his 
Historical Researches , which is obviously faulty, but may be accepted as on the whole fairly 
representing the general outlines of the letters. 

The following are the alphabets represented in the accompanjfing plate (pi. v) : — 

1. The Maurya alphabet, or that of the Asoka inscription at the foot of Mount Girnar. 
To this two lines have been given, — the first showing the simple letters (except jha, which 
occurs so rarefy that it has been omitted throughout), and the second line, presenting varieties of 
form either alone or in combination with vowels and other consonants. The forms of hra, 
trd,prd, &c., in which the wavy vertical line represents the - ra , 2 will be noted among these. 

2. The alphabet of the Pitalkhora Cave inscriptions. These are all short ones, and 
supply in all only nineteen different letters — ha, gd, gha , chhi, ja, tha , ti, cle, dim , nd, pa, 
him , mi, ya , rd , la, va, hu, sa, 

3. A relic box was found at Kolhapur in 1877 having an inscription on the lid. 3 
This also is a short inscription yielding only twelve different letters, but of a type closefy 
resembling the two preceding — a, ha, gu , ta , da, dha , na, hha, niha, ri, ha , sa . 

4. The inscription of Vasithiputa on the front of Cave X. at Ajanta. This too is 
distinctly of the Maurya type, as is also the short one on the similar Chaitya at Kondane 
and a fragment at Bedsa. The agreement in the alphabet of the inscriptions on the three 
large Chaityas with open fronts is conclusive of the accuracy of the deduction made inde- 
pendently from their architecture, that these are the earliest Chaityas we have, and that they 
belong to one age. The inscription at Bedsa is not on the Chaitya but on a cell, and the 
Chaitya must be as old as any of the vihftras — possibly older than the one where the inscrip- 
tion occurs, which is probably later than the small vihara excavated in December 1879. The 
letters with which vowels are represented as combined in the inscription of Vasithiputa are — 
thi, di , no, pit, nut, vd, lid, si 

5. The fragments that remain of the great inscription of Satakarni Vedisiri at 
Nanaghat supply another early alphabet and an important series of numerals. 4 The letters 
here represented combined with vowels are — hu, hhi, gi , ho, thi, ta, de, dim, no, pd, he, him, 
mo, rd, le, vd, lid, si. 

. 6. The XAsik Chaitya furnishes inscriptions of Hakusiri and others, and Cave XIV. 


1 It cannot be too mucli lamented that private individuals should hoard up such documents ; they are almost 

invariably lost in the end. All Bird’s and TVathen’s, the Samangadh plates, and many others have thus disap- 
peared within the last thirty years. Yery few indeed have found their way either to the British Museum or the 

Royal Asiatic Society, where they would be preserved and be accessible to scholars. 

2 The nature of these characters was first pointed out to me by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji some years 

ago. M. Senart has independently noticed the same compounds, and was the first in Europe to direct attention to 
them in the Jour. Asiatique, Mai-Juin 1879, vii lcnie ser. t. xiii. p. 537 ; see also t. xiv. p. 311 ff. 

3 J. B. B. I?. A. S., vo 1. xiv, p. 147 ff. ; numerous Andhra coins were found at the same time. 

4 hid. Ant., vol, vi, p. 43 ff. 
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has also an early inscription. These two caves being the earliest at Msik, their inscriptions 
may be regarded as early Andhra ones. The letters combined with vowels in this line are — 
hi, gi , che , dd, bhd , md, yd , rd, lid . 

7. The Karle Chaitya Cave bears inscriptions of different ages, but those of the founder 
and some of the donors to its completion are taken as the basis of this alphabet. The letters 
given with vowels are — 4, thi, nd, ti, di, pi, mi 9 ri, vd, se. 

8. The beautiful Sanskrit inscription of Ushavadata in Cave VIII. at . N&sik has 

yielded the next, in which the combined letters are— M, Jche, grd , jd, no, di, clht, rnd, tri , 
rthe, dd, rdha, nu, pi, brd, bhd, md, yt , ru, le, vd, si, so, sho. / 

9. From the inscription of Ushabhadata at Karle, with the combined letters— gd, nd, 
ti, dd, lu . 

10. From the inscription of Ayama, minister of the Kshatrapa Naliapana at Junnar, 

with the combined letters — go, dhi, mi. : 

11. This is formed from several inscriptions at Junnar, all apparently of about the 
same age. The combined letters are — it, hhd, hi, tha, dhi, ni, tu, de, no. 

12. From an inscription in five lines, outside a cave, in the scarp of Sivaneri Fort at 
Junnar, with rather peculiarly curved vowel nidtras, here exemplified in gi, dd, dhi, ti, ni, bi, 
ya, ri, le, pi. 

13. From the Sanskrit Kshatrapa inscription of Rudradaman at Girnar dated “in the 
72nd year” (probably a.d. 150). This certainly represents an older form than the preceding, 
and perhaps earlier than No. 11. The combined letters represented are- — gd, jd, ta, nd, to, 
thd, dhi, nan, pi, bhi, yau, vi, shi, f t 

14. From the Kud& Caves. There are numerous inscriptions in these caves, probably 
of different ages, but a few of the best contain the same names, and are evidently closely 
related in age. The combined letters here are — hhi, ye, gho, ji, the, dhi, pr a, bo, mi, vi, 
li, si. 

15. From the inscriptions of Gautamlputra in Cave III. at Nasik. The combined 
letters given in this are — go, ji, no, du, ti, dd, be, me, ye, U, vi, hi, se. 

16. From the inscriptions of Pulumayi Vasishthiputra at Kfirle. The combinations 
represented are — Jche, go, no, thi, di, si. 

17. From a short Pali inscription discovered at Banav&si, on the borders of Maisur, 
in March 1880. The combined letters here are — go, no, tu, ti, di,pva, bhu, mo, lid, si. 

18. From Kadamba copper-plate grants in Sanskrit — published by Mr. J. F. Fleet in 

the Indian Antiquary (vol. vii. pp. 33 ffi). This being the first alphabet from a copper-plate 
grant, it may be remarked that it presents certain fluencies of line that are wanting in those 
from inscriptions on stone. The combined letters here are — hhi, go, te, nd, ti, pra, bra, ri, 
vi, ltd, sya, si, shi. _ ; . 

19. From the Skandagupta inscription at Girnar dated in the Guptakfila, 138. 1 The 
compounds represented are go, td, di, nd, dhd, ni, vi. 

1 General Ounningliam {Arch. Surv. Reports, vol. ix, p. 16 ff.) has adopted a hypothesis suggested by Dr. 
Buliler {Lid. Ant., vol vi, p. 80; vol ix, p. 253) vrhich places the initial date of the Gupta era in a.d. 195, an hypo- 
thesis vhich I felt disposed to employ in the Cave Temples (p. 191). The era supported by the inscription 
in the temple of Harasata at Yeraval and by Albiruni, placing the commencement of the Yalabhi Snmvat in a.d. 

319, belongs to a Yalabhi era, probably dating from the destruction of that city by the Guptas -when they 
conquered the Surashtran peninsula. The Yalabhi copper-plate grants, however, are dated in the Gupta era proper. 
It may have been owing to some jumbled account of the two eras that Albiruni was led to state that the 
Gupta and Yalabhi eras were the same, and dated from the 11 destruction ” of the Guptas. A curious corroboration 
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20. From the Kahaun inscription of Skanclagupta dated 141 of the GuptaMla, but with 
a few letters supplied from the Allahabad inscription. 1 The compounds are — ti, dhu , mi, vd , 
si, sd. 

21. From the Chalukya grant of Vrjayaraja found at Khecla in Gujarat, dated “ Sam- 
vatsara 394/' 2 — perhaps S.S. 394. The compounds are — nd, bhd, vd, li, sd. 

22. From an inscription of the Vakatakas at Ajanffi, Cave XVI. ; the combined letters 
are — ti, di, dhd. 

23. From a copper-plate grant of the Vakatakas, found by Major Sczepanski in a 
ploughed field at Chamak, seven or eight miles south of Ilichpur, about 1868. 3 The combi- 
nations given are — dd , did, ltd. 

24. From the inscription on Cave No. XVII. at Ajant4. The combined letters are — 
tin, li, and sya. 

25. From the inscriptions on the fagade of the Chaitya, Cave No. XXVI. at Ajanta. 

26. From painted inscriptions of Ajanta, excluding however a fragment of an in- 
scription in Cave X., which, with the painting on which it is, belongs to a much earlier date 
than any of the others. The combined letters are — td, dhd, bid , rd. 

27. From Dr. Bird’s lithographed copy of a copper plate found at Kanheri, dated in 
“ the 245th year of the Trikutakas ” — possibty of the Gupta era. 

28. From Valabhi grants of Guhasena, “ Sam 240-248,” i.e., of the Gupta era. The 
combined letters are — thd, nd , li, vd. 

29. From a Valabhi grant of Siladitya VI. Dkruvabkata, Sam. 447. This and No. 28 
represent the variation due to a difference of two centuries of age. 

/ 

30. From the Clialukya inscription of Mahgalisa at Badami, dated Saka 500, a.d. 579. 4 

/ 

31. From the inscription of Pulik^si II. Saty&sraya, at Aihole, dated Saka 5 56, a.d. 
634. 5 The combined letters are — chd, di, bu , bid, ru , li, vi, si 

32. From a Basbtrakfita copper-plate grant of Karka Suvarnavarska, in the British 

/ 

Museum, dated Saka 734, a.d. 812. The combined letters given are — ge, de, pi, vd . 

Between the last two a blank of nearly 180 years is unrepresented (except by No. 29), 

— not from lack of materials, but because the above are sufficient for our purpose. 

Nor are these thirty -two alphabets arranged in chronological order except in a general way. 

Thus the very early ones are placed first with that of the Asoka inscription at Girnar at 

their head, and the dated ones of a.d. 579, 634, and 812 are placed last. The Valabhi 

/ 

types of the times of Guhasena and Siladitya VI. are placed together, though the interval 


of the placing the commencement of the Guptakfila in the end of the second century has recently turned up. 
I-tsing, a Chinese writer, in the end of the seventh century, speaking of a Buddhist pilgrim to India named Hwui 
Lun, says, “ In recent times a king named Jih-kwan (or 1 sun-army ’) built a new temple” near the Bodhi tree, and 
that at Halanda were the remains of a “ temple built by Sri Gupta Maharaja for the use of priests from China — 
about 500 years ago or so.” Jih-kwan is a translation of Aditya-sena ; and from a Hepal inscription ( Ind . Ant., 
voL ix. p. 181) we learn that Aditya-sena, king of Magadha, was the great-grandfather of Jayadeva of Hepal, who 
was ruling in 760 a.d. This would place Adityasena about 670-690 a.d. And as the Gupta reckoning would 
still he known in Hwui Lun and I-tsing’s time, it was probably in the mind of the writer when he said Sri 
Gupta, the founder of the dynasty, lived ‘about 500 years ago or so/ taking us back to about 190 or 200 a.d. 
as the commencement of the Guptakfila. 

1 Ind. Ant, vol. x, p. 125. 

2 Ind. Ant, vol. vii, p. 241 ff. 

3 Notes on the Rode Temples of Ajanta, &c., p. 54 fF. 

4 See also copper-plate grant of Mahgalisa, Ind. Ant., vol. vii, p. 161. 

5 See Ind. Ant, vol. viii, p. 237 ff. ; Ardiceot Sur., vol. iii, p. 129 ff. 
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between them is two centuries, and the second of them (No. 29) stands chronologically 
between Nos. 31 and 32, while the Kanheri copper plate should probably come between 
Nos. 28 and 30. Where exactly to place each of the Ajanta alphabets may possibly be 
questioned, but it seems desirable, in the absence of dates, to arrange them and the Vakataka 
copper plates together for purposes of comparison. Of those numbered 2 to 17, we have 
no direct ineans of fixing very approximately the ages: our best guide is the architectural 
style of the works with which some of them are associated, but for others we have not even 
this aid. . 

The inscription of Rudradaman mentions the 72d year, probably of the Saka era (a.d. 
150-1), and it is accepted as later than those of Nahapana or his son-in-law Uskavad&ta, 
but we have as yet no authorised data for arranging in their precise relative places the 
members of the Kshatrapa and Andhra or Satavahana dynasties. 1 . 

The inscription of Seth Bhutap&la, who constructed the Earle Chaitya, and those of Agni- 
mitra and other donors of pillars, &c., in the temple, must be older than the two on the frieze 
over the doors, which were evidently inserted just where there was a fairly suitable surface. 
The} 7 record donations by Usabhadata and Sri Pulumayi, but which is the earliest can only be 
guessed at on the assumption that the first would select the smoothest and best surface. Now 
this bears Usabhadata s inscription, which, however, is decidedly the more clumsily engraved of 
the two, and with nothing distinctively more archaic in the forms of the letters than in the 
other, except in the case of the Telia, which is more like ga than the letter it here repre- 
sents. But then at Nasik we have three inscriptions of Ushavadata (in Cave VIII.) dated 
in “ the years 41 and 42/’ and at Junnar is one of Nahapftna’s minister in “ the year 46 
and at Nasik are also three of Pulumayi Vasishthiputra, and another at Karle in one of the 
Yiharas. If Uskavadata's inscription is badly carved at Kftrle, it is compensated for by a 
large and beautifully regular one at Nasik, unmatched by any other in execution, and still 
in excellent preservation. A careful comparison of all the inscriptions of Nahapfina and his 
son-in-law Ushavadata with those of Pulumayi Vasishthiputra seems to indicate that the 
former precede the latter, but by what period is difficult to conjecture : little more than half 
a century might possibly bridge the interval, or it might be a much wider one. 

Besides the inscriptions cut in stone on caves, rocks, and buildings, the grants on copper 
plates {tdmrapatta or (tdmra-sdsan a) , so numerous in India, are of nearly equal pal geographic 
importance, and seven of the alphabets here given are derived from these documents. In the 
Visliniistitra (iii. 82) it is laid down as an aphorism, “ To those upon whom the king has 
bestowed (land) he must give a document destined for the information of a future ruler, 
which must be written upon- a piece of (cotton) cloth, or a copper plate, and must contain 
the names of his (three) immediate ancestors, a declaration of the extent of the land, and an 
imprecation against him who should appropriate the donation to himself, and should be 
signed with his own seal.” Such grants we know have been in use from very early times. 
Fak-Hian (cir. 400-414 A.D.) speaks of those granted to Bauddha ViMras 2 long before his 
time, and we possess numbers of Brahmanical grants dating from about the beginning of 
the fifth century downwards. The copper plates of the Valabkl, Gurjara, and early Ghalukya 
dynasties are the best known. They generally give the genealogy of the donor from the rise 
or first notable prince of the race, and frequently with references to their contests with 


1 See ante , p. 37, Note 4. 

- BeaPs Buddh . Pilgr p. 55. 
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nemhb o nrnm princes, thus suuplvinn framnerts of info rma tion of the hiuhest historic! 
importance. 

hTovr we must not foraet that. in comparing inscriptions on copper with those on stone, 
the greater freedom and rapidity with which the letters are traced out in the metal must 
often uive them a somewhat different appearance from those cut so much more slowly 
in stone. Besides haring less body, the letters in copper have rounder and freer turns 
and more vravy lines. 

Prom the signatures on the Kavi and Umeta plates of -Tayabhata and Dadda. Dr. 
B nhl er has shown 1 that as earlv as the first half of the Sfrh cenmrv. a form of old Devanauari 
vras probably in use “for the purposes of everyday life."’ Hence it would appear that 
for roval nrants and inscrrotions a more antic ue form of alphabet lorn continued in use. 
side bv side with old De vanagari just as s Gothic ’ or 4 ecclesiastical * rvpe has continued 
to he used to some extent among Western nations. As an index of age it must therefore 
be received vriih great caution. 

How these old alphabets were preserved vre do not know : whether. as is most 
the mason (sdezd) or engraver {bin-sdr) to copv letter bv lexer : or whether professional 


often with gvtn ^nd freedom, in engros sins' on copper. The fact, however. that f erred 
crants are either in alpha Pets bearing onlv cl ums y resemblances to those of the period 
to vrhich thev profess to belong. or else are in letters of a much later rvpe. vrould seem 

prob a Pi v court servants It is evident, however. that the conservatism aim ed at vras 
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intended, combined them into one. If so, tlie letters in different lines on the plates" must 
be in precisely the same relative positions as in the copy:, in fact, the plates must be a 
facsimile of the original copy. 1 

To what extent local varieties of pattern alphabets prevailed may yet be investigated. 
The two Gupta alphabets are of the same reign, yet they differ most markedly. The Girnar 
inscription in the letters na, la, ha, sc t, as in the others, follows the forms in the early Valabhi 
plates and other inscriptions of Western India, whilst the northern alphabet adopts other 
forms; in the case of pha only is there any distinct copying of what may be regarded as the 
northern form at that age. We might infer from this that the engraver, being a Gujar&ti, 
used his own archaic alphabet, in which he either had the peculiar form of pha used also in 
the north, or, being a letter of but rare occurrence, he borrowed it from some northerner. 
On the other hand, a comparison of the Ratbod or Rashtrakuta plates from Gujarat and the 
Dekhan seems to indicate a copying, if not from some model alphabet, at least of the later 
plates from the earlier, so that the alphabet of a.d. 812 (No. 32) bears a strong resemblance 
to the UmetA plates of Dadda Prasantaraga, 2 another of & 417, 3 and other' very early 
plates of the same family. But we have also old Nftgari alphabets in grants of Dantidurga, 
S. 675, and Govinda Prabhhtavarsha, & 730. 

The letter la (<^) occurs in the Kshatrapa, Andhra, and Chalukya inscriptions in a form 
which, from its resemblance to some of the early forms of dct (£), has been sometimes 
misread for that letter. It is curious to note in connection with this, that in the Veda the 
letter la has frequently been used for da , and seems to have been pronounced nearly in the 
same way. 4 * The letter sa occurs first in the Nahapana inscriptions at Nasik and then in 
the Rudradaman one at Girnar in allied forms, which seem to have afterwards disappeared. 
In the second of these the form is nearly the same as in the EAlsi inscription of Asoka 
and closely allied to that on the Kanislika coins, which form M. Senart holds to be used 
in the Kalsi inscription f only as a form parallel and simply equivalent to sa / but it seems 
to have been derived from the Baktrian-Pali which was distinctly a cerebral. 6 . The 
older form at Nasik is a closely allied one, viz., f \A . 

The letter Telia occurs in many of the older inscriptions as 9 or some slightly modified 
form of it, but in the Kalsi inscription of Asoka it has a loop below just as in the Gupta, 
Valabhi, and Chalukya inscriptions. It has no loop in the Nahapftna inscription at 
Nasik, but it has in the one at Junnar ; and in that at Karle, as already noted, it is 
formed with two equal legs like the contemporary form of ga. G In one of the Andhra 
inscriptions at Nfisik it is formed 2 . 


1 This may seem difficult to conceive, unless we suppose that the Karkun had scratched the letters on the 
plates for the Kansar to cut. Dr. Biihler, however, supposes that the plates were made of the size of the material 
on which the grants were written* and the Kansars got over the difficulty with the holes by making the letters of 
the lines in which they occurred smaller. I do not think the facts we as yet possess are sufficient to justify the 
hypothesis that the lines were always made to agree precisely with the copy supplied. Rut from the larger size 
generally of the Gujarat and northern plates, and the smaller size of the southern ones, it seems probable the plates 
were made to contain on each side a page of the copy. And, as Dr. Biihler suggests, birch bark was apparently 
used in Gujarat and the north, and palm leaves in the south, hence the northern • plates are the size of ordinary 
birch bark leaves, and the southern ones of tidapattras (see Burnell, S. Ind. Pal . , second ed. pp. 84, 85). 

2 Lid. Ant . , vol. vii, p. 61 f. 3 Not yet published. ‘ 

4 See Alax Aliiller’s Big-Veda Saiihita, vol. i, p. 44. 

5 Jcnir. Asiatiqne, vii, ser. tom. xv, pp. 319 ff. ; but see Thomas’s remarks in Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ii, p. 159. 

6 Prinsep remarks generally that “the Ich seems, formed from the g rather than the — J. A. S. B., vol. vi, 

p. 475; Essays , vol. ii, p. 9. . * 
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The vowel i is represented in most of the earlier inscriptions by three dots, but in one 
of those of Pulumavi at Karle it is indicated by the sign .J. ; 1 in the Girnar Gupta 
inscription it is written as in the adjoining Asoka and Kshatrapa inscription by the three 
dots, but in the Kahaun Gupta inscription it appears as A single or double curve 
over two dots in a horizontal line continued long in use, but yielded to the symbol °^° in 
the early Devanagari inscriptions. 

The Mauryan forms of ga, cha, chha, ta , pa, bha , via , ra, and va and ha undergo 
a distinct change after the date of the Nanaghat and Ajanta Cave X. inscriptions. The 
earlier alphabets have many letters of what may be called ‘ square * forms, which somewhat 
later assumed rounded ones ; but, on the other hand, letters in the Mauryan alphabet 
like_pa, pha, ma , la, va, ha, which had curved forms, took angular or c square * ones, while 
glia and cla were probably written even from Asokas time indifferently in a round and 
square form. In the case of the da we have the evidence of the round dha, which must 
have been formed from a letter like £. 

The inscriptions on the Karle Chaitya and Nasik caves stand between and connect 
the earlier ones with the next ten alphabets, before which, or about the fourth century, a 
marked change had passed over both the alphabet and the language of inscriptions. Pali 
ceases to be used 2 except in small private donative labels, and Sanskrit is used by Buddhists 
equally with Brahmans. The letters lose their square forms and assume shapes more 
suitable for cursive writing ; i is now written as a double curve over two dots rather than 
by three dots only ; another form of e besides the triangle is introduced ; na and na assume 
curved forms that can be made with a single movement of the pen ; sa and sha appear 
in every inscription ; and la appears in some inscriptions under the new form Q. Most 
of the letters have now distinct f heads ? or serifs. 

The Pali inscriptions have never hitherto been interpreted in any systematic and 
scientific way. Various attempts have been made by Prinsep, Stevenson, BMu Daji and 
others to decipher and translate such of them as they could obtain copies of ; but the copies 
were in many instances incorrect, and Pali scholarship was, till very lately, still in its infancy. 
Thanks to the labours of Childers, Fausboll, Trenckner, Kuhn, Pischel, Senart, Biihler, 
Oldenberg, and others, we are now no longer left to conjecture as to the correct translation of 
documents in this language. The only real difficulty now in the way of reading the inscrip- 
tions on the Caves is the dilapidated state in which many of them are found. The action of 
the vicissitudes of the climate in the course of a thousand or even two thousand years, has 
doubtless utterly destroyed many — leaving not a trace behind, and many others have been 
reduced to mere fragments. The condition of such as are left renders them exceedingly 
difficult to copy with perfect accuracy. Indeed all cc eye-copies ” hitherto made, even by the 
most painstaking copyists, contain errors, and it is only by purely mechanical processes that 
errors can be most successfully avoided. 

1 Curiously enough, the Yatteluttu z in the Jewish and Syrian Christian grants is represented by two slight 
variations of the same form. See Burnell, S. Ind . Palceog., pi. xvii., and Ind. Ant., vol. i, p. 229 and plate. 

2 As noticed ante p. 19, the inscriptions of the Hinayana sect were in Pali; but when the Mahayana sect 
rose to influence, its followers adopted Sanskrit for their literary language. Thus the literature of the southern 
Buddhists, of Ceylon, Burma, &c., belonging to the first sect, is in Pali, while that of the Hepalese, who follow 
the Mahayana, is in Sanskrit, and the Bauddha scriptures of China and Tibet are translations from the Sanskrit. 
Dr. Biihler points out that there are one or two compounds in a Hasik inscription (Ho. 14) which can hardly be 
explained except on the supposition that it was first written in Sanskrit and then translated into Pali ; and this 
was perhaps generally done in compliment to the followers of the Hinayana school. 

L 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

The inscriptions in the Bancldha rock-temples early attracted the attention of Mr. J. Prinsep, 
and he made tentative versions of such as he was able to obtain copies of. Dr. J. Bird, of 
Bombay, was commissioned by Sir C. Malcolm to visit and describe the various groups, and' 
thus had ample opportunities of copying them, while Mr. Orlebar, Dr. J. Wilson, and others 
also helped him in this work, and a large number of inscriptions were lithographed in his 
£C Historical Researches” (pi. xxxvi. to liii.) But Bird’s ignorance of the language and his 
wild theories about the esoteric doctrines of the Buddhists rendered his work valueless. 
Lieutenant Brett’s copies of many of the inscriptions were submitted to Dr. Stevenson, and 
a considerable advance was made by him in their translation. 1 The Messrs. West, during 
many years in Western India, collected very careful eye-copies of all the cave inscriptions 
then known, of which those from Kanheri and Nasik 2 were published. The latter of these 
were made the basis of Professor Ramkrishna G. Bhandarkars careful and scholarly Sanskrit 
and English annotated translations of the Nasik inscriptions. 3 Between 1862 and liis death 
in 1874 Dr. Bhau Daji collected anew many inscriptions, and translated a few of them ? 
especially those of Ajantri. 4 

The first systematic attempt to collect and render the bulk of them into English was 
made by Pandit Bhagwfmlal Indraji and myself in 1879-80, 6 and the following readings 
and versions are mainly reproduced from that collection, but revised, with those from the 
N&sik cave temples and others added, by the kind assistance of Dr. G. Bidder, C.I.E. 

I. Bhaja Inscriptions. 

1. The oldest inscription at Bhaja is in the vihara, No. XVII. (pi. xliv, 1). It reads — 

^ NMasavasa Nayasa 

Bhogavatasa gabho dfinam [ [| ] 

— “ By Nadasava a Naya of Bhogavati (?), the gift of a cell.” 

The letters of this inscription are of so early a form that we can hardly err in referring 
them to a period considerably anterior to the Christian era. 

On the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth dagobas, if not on others also, there have been 
short inscriptions. 2. That on the sixth begins, like several inscriptions at Junnar and 
elsewhere, with the sign. svastika, and reads — 

Theranam bliayanta-SamghadinCinain [ |j ] 

— “Of the Thera (or Sthavira), the reverend Samghadina.” 

3. The next has also a single line, introduced by a rude figure of the tris&la , and, 
though much weatherworn, appears to read — 

Theran&m bhayaiMa-Ampikinakanaw tbfipo [ ||] 

— “The stupa of the Sthavira the reverend Anipikinaka (or Ahikinata).” 

1 Jour. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc -, vx>L y, pp. Iff., 35 ff, and 151 ff. 

2 J. B. B. B. A. S., vol. vi, pp. 1 ff., and yoL Yii, pp. 37 ff. 

3 Trans. Orient. Cong ., 1874, pp. 306 ff 4 J. B. B. B. A. S., vol. vii, pp. 53 ff. 

5 Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western India (Bombay, 1 SSI). 
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4. On the eighth, also much weatherworn, we seem to have — 

Theranam bhanamta Dhamagirinam thtipa [ [| ] 

— “ The sttipa of the Sthavira the reverend 1 Dhamagiri.” 

These three inscriptions are on* the bases of the dagobas, the fourth is on the dome 
of the ninth one, and is still more obliterated, but, like the rest, it records its being the 
thublio of some one. 

5. On the capital of one of the three in the back row, under the rock, an inscription 
has been commenced, but only the words Theranam bhayamta have been carved, filling the 
front of one of the thin members of the abacus, — the name of the Thero, which should 
have been in the next member below, has not been added. 

6. In Cave VI., over the door of one of the cells in the back, is a short inscription, 
not very clearly made out, but apparently reading— 

Badhaya halikajayaya danam [ || ] 

— “ The gift of Badha the ploughman’s wife.” 

7. One more inscription, but in much later characters, stands over two rock-cisterns 
between Caves XIV, and XVII., and reads — 

Maharathisa Kosildputasa 

Vinhudatasa deyadhama podhi [ || ] 

— ff The meritorious gift (or benefaction) of a cistern by Vinhudata the Maharathi, son 

of the Kosiki (or Kausika mother).” 

II. Kondane Inscription. 

The only inscription at Kondane is the short one on the right side of the front of the 
Chaitya beside the sculptured head (pi. xliv). 2 It is in the Maurya style of letters, and 
reads — 

Kanhasa amtevasina Bala(lu?)kena katam [|j] 3 

— “Made by Balaka, the pupil of Kanlia (or Krishna).” 

III. PlTALKHORA INSCRIPTIONS. 

1. On one of the pillars in the Chaitya is the following short inscription, in pure 
Maurya characters, in three lines (pi. xliv, No. l) — 

Patithana Mitadevasa 
Gadhikasakulasa 
\thaV\o dana[m] 

— “A pillar, the gift of Mitradeva of the Gadhi family, from Pratishthana” (Paithan). 

2. The other reads — 

Patithana Saghakasa pu- 
tana thabo danam [ || ] 

— “ A pillar, the gift of the sons of Samghaka, from Patithana.” 4 


/ \ Here the usual title of respect, bhadamta , spelt bhayamta in the preceding and following, is presented 
under the form of bhanamta . The final syllable of the line may have been °po. 

2 See p. 9, woodcut No. 9. 

3 There are apparently two anusvaras in the inscription, which are here disregarded ; we might read it 
Kamnhasa amtevasina Bamluhena katam , but as the anusvaras after the fourth and last aksharas are after and not 
above the letters, it is probable that the additional two which are above are only holes. in the stone. 

4 These two inscriptions were translated by Dr. G. Biihler, C.I.E.; — Cave-Temple Inscriptions , p. 39. 
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The Patithana (Sans. Pratishthana) of these inscriptions is doubtless Paithan on the 
Godavari, about sixty-five miles to the southwards. Had the fagade been left, we might 
possibly have there discovered the king’s name. 

In the adjoining viliara the first and second inscriptions read only— 

(3) trasa Magilasa danam [ || ] 

(4) . . . Rajave sa . . . 

5. A third, however, reads — 

Rajavejasa Vachkiputasa Magilasa da[nan{] 

— u Gift of the royal physician Magila (or Mrigila), the son of the Vachlii (or mother 
of the Yatsa family).” 

A fourth and fifth read respectively — 

(6) Rajavejasa Vacliliiputasa [Afajgilasa dahutu Dataya dana[m] [ || ] 

And, (7) Rajavejasa Vacclii[putasa Afajgilasa putasa Datakasa dana[iii] [||] 

<c Gift of Datt&, daughter of the royal physician Magila, the son of the Vaclihi (or 
V&tsi mother) ; ” and “ Gift of Dattaka, son of the ro} r al physician Magila, the son of the 
Vatsl (mother).” 1 


IV. Kura Inscriptions (Plates xlv, xlvi). 

No. 1 (pi. xlv). At the left side of the door of the cave a large piece of the wall is 
broken away, carrying with it two or three letters and parts of others. It reads — 

Maliabhojiya Sadageriya Vijayaya putasa Mahabkojasa Maihdavasa Ivhamdapfditasa lekhakasa 
Sulasadataputasa Utaradatftputasa cha SivabMtisa saba bliay&ya Naiiid&ya deyadhariimam [Av/arii ||] 

— This cave is the meritorious gift of Sivabkuti, the son of Sulasadata and Utaradata, 
and writer to MabAbhoja Mandava Iihandapalita, son of the Mahabhojl Sadageri Yijayti— 
together with his (Sivabhhti’s) wife Namda.” 2 , 

No. 2. From what remains of this inscription, the first line ending in - bMtisa suggests 
that it may have been the work of the same Sivabhhti as is mentioned in Cave I. ; the other 
line ends in lenaiii , <c a dwelling or cave.” 

No. 3. The inscription in Cave V. is cut on a rough surface, and so weatherworn as to 
be undecipherable. In the second line seem to be the words — 

podhio be 2 deyadkamam. 

— “ ....... the meritorious gift of two (2) cisterns.” 

Inscription No. 4 reads — 

Sidham Thera(j?a?rc Bhadamta) S[iva]da- 
tana a (tevdsino) pava(cfa)ta- 
sa go a (da) ma lenaiii 

satimita 

ja ya 

All we can learn from this is that one of the donors was an ascetic and disciple of the 
Thera Sivadata ; the other was Satimita, a female. 


1 The vih&ra inscriptions were translated by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji; see Cave-Temple hiscriptions, p. 40. 

2 See Cave-Temple Inscriptions , p. 4 ; and Prof. H. Jacobi, hid. Ant., voL vii, p. 253 ; Stevenson’s No. 5, 
Jour. Bom. B. B. A. Soc., vol. v, p. 171. 
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The surface ou which is inscription No. 5 1 2 in Cave V. is decaying, but only two or 
three letters are much injured. It reads — 

Siddbam Theranam bhadata Pa[Sa]timitana Bhadamta 

Agimita[ta](fta) cba bhagineyiya pava- 

yitikaya Naganikaya dubutaya pava- 

yitikaya Padumarimikaya deyadliammaiii 

lenam podbi clia saha atevasiniya Bodh^a 

saba cba ativasiniya Asalbamitaya [ || ] 

— “ Hail ! A cave and cistern, the meritorious gift of the female ascetic [or nun) 
Padumanika, daughter of Naganika the ascetic, the sisters daughter of the Thera Bha- 
danta Satimita and Bhadanta Agimita, and of her female disciples Bodhi and Asalhamita. 

Inscription No. 6 2 reads — 

Mahabhojiya Sadageriya Vijayaya 
Mahabhojasa Mamdavasa Khamdapalitasa upajivinam 
Sulasadatasa ITtaradataya cba putanarii bhathnam lekba- 
ka Sivabhutimha kanethasa Sivamasa deyadbammam lenam 
saha bhayaya Yija 3 r aya putdnam cba sa Sulasadatasa Siva- 
palitasa Sivadatasa Sapilasa cba selarupakamarh dubutunam 
sa Sapaya Sivapalitaya Sivadataya Sulasadataya cba tbambba 

— “ The meritorious gift of a Lena by Sivama, the youngest, after the writer Sivabhuti, 
among the brothers, sons of Sulasadata and Utaradata, and servants of the Mahabhoja 
Mandava Khahdapalita, the son of Alahabhoji Sadagerl Vijaya ; and the rock sculpture (or 
statues — selarfipakamam) by his (Sivama s) wife Vijaya, and sons Sulasadata, Sivap&lita, 
Sivadata, and Sapila ; and the pillars by his daughters (-in-laiv) Sapa, Sivapalita, Sivadata, 
and Sulasadata.^ 

Inscription No. 7 3 is in four lines and four letters, faintly cut, but legible. This and 
the next three are in Sanskrit and of much later date than the others — 

Deyadbarmoyam Sakyopa- 

sika[ka] Vyagbra[ghri]kaya yad atra 

punya[m] tadbhavatu matapitripb- 

rvvangamam kritva sarvvasatvana[rh] anuttari[ra]jna- 

navapa[pta]ya[ye ||] 

— “ This is the meritorious gift of the female Sakya worshipper (updsikd) Vyaghraka : 4 
may the benefit of it be for the attainment of supreme knowledge, first by her father and 
mother, and next ( after them) by the whole sentient world. ” 

No. 8 — 

Deyadharmmoyam Sakyabbiksbusa . . . 

sya yad atra punyarn tad bbavatu mata[ pitripurva] 

ngamam kri[kri]tva sarvvasatvana[m amitiarajndndvdptaye\ 

/ 

— “ This is the meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant .... may the merit of it be 
for the attainment of supreme knowledge, first by his father and mother, and then by the 
whole sentient world. 5 ’ 


1 Ind. Ant vol. Yii, p. 254* Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 5, p. 6; Stevenson’s No. 8, J. B. B. R. A. S., 
vol. v, p. 173. 

2 Ind. Ant ., voL vii, pp. 254, 255; Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 9, p. 9 ; Stevenson’s No. 9, J. B. B. R. A. S 
vol. v, pp. 173, 174. 

3 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 7, p. 8. 

4 Tigress ; fcakyopasaka is properly a devout Buddhist laic. 
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No. 9 — 

Deyadliarmmoyaiii Sttkyabhikshupcsho]- 
rbuddhasigha[simha]sya matapitri- 
purvvahgamaiii kritva bbatalca[rka]cham[cba] ya 
datra punyarh tad bhavatu sarwasatva- 

nfim anuttarajuanavaptaye [ ||] 

/ 

— “ This meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant Buddkashnha — may its merit be for 
the attainment of supreme knowledge by bis father, mother, and Bhatarka, and then by the 
whole sentient world.” ; 

No. 10, also in Sanskrit, reads — 

(1) Deyadkarminoyarii Sakyabbiksboh (2) yo lopaye[t] 

Sariigbadevasya atra cba pa[m]chamahapa 

Cheriidinakhetra[iii] badliva di- takaba[saiii]yukto bbave[t] || 

pamhlya Buddliasya 
dattarii [||] 

— “ This (image) is the meritorious gift of the Sakya-bhikshu Sanghadeva, and the 
Chendina field is given for the expense of lights to Buddha. Whoever cuts off (this) is 
guilty of the five great sins.” 1 
No. II 2 — 

Mamakavejiyasa vejasa Isirakbitupasaka- . 

sa putasa vejasa Somadevasa deyadhammaiii lenam 
putasa cba sa Nagasa Isirakbitasa Sivagliosasa cba 
dulmtuya cba Isipalitaya Pusaya Dhammaya Sapaya cba [|| ] 

— “The meritorious gift of a cave by the physician Somadeva, the son of the M&ma- 
kavejiya 3 physician and worshipper, Isirakhita (Rishirakshita), and his (Somacleva’s) sons 
Naga, Isirakhita, and Sivaghosa, and daughters Isipalita, Pusa, Bharnma, and Sapa.” 4 

No. 12 — 

Matiidavanatii parusa[si ?]vama- 
- sa pa[pu]tasa Kumarasa 
Madavasa deyadbama [ || ] 

— “ The meritorious gift of the Mandava Kumara, son of Sivama, the chief of the 
Mandavas (?).” 

No. 13 5 — 

Ayitilu upasakasa Bammhanasa bliayaya Bhayilaya Bammaniya cbetiyagharo deyadhaiiimam [||] 

— “The benefaction of a Chetiyaghara by Bhayila, a Brakmani, wife of Ayitilu, a 
Brahman lay worshipper.” 

No. 14. c Some two or three of the letters are doubtful, but it may be read— 

Malakarasa Vadhukasa putasa ma(a)lakarasa Sivapiri(? pali)tasa deyadbamma lenaih [ ||] 

— “The benefaction of a cave by Sivapirita (? Sivapfilita), a gardener, son of the 
gardener Vadhuka.” 

No. 15 is so damaged that it yields only the words Mahdbhoja &d[likaya] in the first 
line, and Mamdaviya I - in the second. • 

1 Here we get the style of the copper-plate grants of the same age. 

- Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 13, p. 12; Ind. Ant , vok vii, p. 255; Stevenson’s No. G, u. s., p. 172. 

s This word is left untranslated ; the Pandit suggests that it may mean a member of some family or class of 

physicians. 

4 In Sanskrit these names are Risbipalita, Pushy a, Dbarma, and Sarpa. 

5 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 15, p. 14; Stevenson’s No. 1, v. p.,170. 

0 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No, 16, p. 14; Stevenson’s No. 2, u. s., p. 170. 
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No. 16 has at the commencement a rough conventional representation of a lion. It is 
mutilated, but may be read — 

Rajamacbasa Halasa [cluhu]- 
taya Goyammaya [lenam] 

— “The (cave) of Goyariima (Gautama), the daughter of Hala the royal minister.” 

No. 17 *— 

Mababkoyasa Sadakarasa Sudamsanasa duhutuya Yijayanikaya deyadhammam lena [ || ] 

— “The meritorious gift of a cave by Vijayanika, 1 2 daughter of the Mahabhoya 
Sadakara Sudaiiisana.” 

No. IS 3 — 

Karakakadakasa lobavaniyiyasa mabikasa 
deyadhammam lenam [ || ] 

— “ The meritorious gift of a cave by Maliika of Karah&kada, 4 an ironmonger.” 

No. 19, partly illegible — 

Galiapatino Yasulasa 
setbino s&i\§\napodh{\ 

— “ Of the householder Vasula, a merchant — a bathing (tank).” 

Another short inscription in two lines and a few letters, in an exposed recess, is so 
weatherworn that it has not been read. 

No. 20 5 (pi. xlvi) — 

Mababhoje Mamdave Kochhipute Yelidate Ahilasa putasa Adbagacbhakasa Ramadatasa deya- 
dbama cbetij'agbaro uyarako cba bliayava Yelidat&va deyadkammam uyarako [||] 

— “ The meritorious gift of a Chetiyaghara and cell by Ramadata the Adhagachhaka, 6 
the son of Ahila, 7 when Yelidata, son of the Kochhi (or Kautsi mother), was Mahabhoja 
Mandava ; and by his wife, Velldata, the meritorious gift of a cell.” 

No. 21. Only the last line is now distinct, and some parts of letters in the preceding. 

sa . s& [??]hu . . . 

savarii cba amtivasiniya Bodbiya [||] 

The name Yenhuya (Vishnuka) was probably 8 in the first line. The second reads — 
“ and all, of the female disciple Bodhi.” 

No. 22 9 — 

Sidbam tlierana bbayata 
Yijayana ativasiniya 
pava'itikaya sapilaya 
deyadhammam lenam saba sa- 
lobitabi Yenhuy&hi sa[ba] cha 
ativasiniya Bodbiya 

— “ Hail ! The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by the nun Sapila, the female 
disciple of the Thera the reverend Yijaya, with her venerable kinswoman Venhuj^a, and 
her disciple Bodhi.” 

1 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 19, p. 15; Stevenson's No. 3, u. s. t p. 170. 

2 Apparently the same as Yijaya in Nos. 1 and 5. 

3 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 20 ; Stevenson's No. 4, u. p. 171. 

4 Karahakada or Karakakata is Karadb in tbe Satara district. Lat. 17° 15' N., long. 74° 12' E. 

5 See hid. Ant , vol. vii, p. 256. 

Adhagachhaka , Sans. Ardhagachhaka, is tbe name of a religious sect or division. 

7 “ Abila” is perhaps a diminutive from tbe Sanskrit aki. , “ snake,” and equivalent to “Sapila” (Sarpila) in No. 6. 

8 See next inscription. 

9 Cave-Temple Inscriptions i No: 25, p. 18 ; Jacobi, Ind. Ant , vol. vii, p. 256. 
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No.' 23. 1 This is weatherworn and broken. ,* 

Malakarasa Mugudapasa] dc- 
yadhamma podhi [ |( ] 

— “ The meritorious gift of a cistern by the gardener Mugudil[sa].” 

No. 24. The early portion of this is much obliterated. 

Kota .... svamiputasa gaha[pu]tino satliavahasa Nagasa lenarii deyadliariima [||] 

— “ The meritorious gift of a cave by Naga, the householder and trader son 

of ... . svami . . . 

No. 25— 

Sethino Yasulanaka- 
sa deyadhammam lena [ [| ] 

— “ The meritorious gift of a cave by the merchant Vasulanaka.” 

No. 26 records the gift of a cistern by the same individual. 

Sethino Yasulanakasa 
deyadliariima podhi [[|] 

No. 27— 

Satliavahasa Yehamitasa bitiyikaya Sivadataya Pu- 
sanakamatuya deyadhamarii lenarii [j|] 

— “ The meritorious gift of a cave by Sivadata, the mother of Pusanaka, and wife of the 
trader Yehamita (or Yedamitra).” 

No. 28 is much weatherworn and indistinct. 

Satliavahasa Acha[la] 
dasasa 

Asalamitasa [le]na[m] deyadbatiima salia 
[ta]sa patho (?) deya (?) 

— “ The meritorious gift of a cave from Asalamita, son of the trader Achaladasa, and 
a path (?).” 

V. Inscriptions at Mahad, Kol, and Karadh (Pl. xlvi). 

No. 1, at Mahad— 

[L] Sidham Kumdrasa X&nabhoasa Yhenupalitasa 
[2.] [e]sa lena clietiegbara ovaraka clia atlia 8 vi[ti]kamarii niyu- 
[3.] tarii le[na]sa cha ubliato pasesu poclliiyo be 2 lenasa 
[4.] aluganake patho cha dato etasa cha kumarasa deya- 
[5.] dhamam [||] . 

— “ Success! Prince Kanabhoa Yhenupalita’s Lena, Chetiyaghara and eight (8) cells; 
this much is allotted ; and two (2) cisterns, on each side of the lena, also a path connected 
with the lena, are presented. It is a meritorious gift of that prince.” 

No. 2, at Mahad — 

[1.] Sidham gahapafcfsa sethisa Saiiigliarakhiia saputasa Yi ....... 

[2.] Yadasiriya deyadkatiimaiii lenarii chetiakodhi pa . . . . . . 

[3.] clihctani yani lenasa petha goiava . . narii ....... 

[4.] ti elihetehi kare tato chetiasa gadha ............ 

[5.] atlia S bhatakaiiimanika atlia 8 koclhipura ....... 

[6.] karanakarane elia lenasa savena ka .......... 


1 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 26, p. 18; Ind. Ant., vol. vii, pp. 256, 257. 
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This fragment records the dedication of a cave and of a Clietiyakodhi , together with 
an endowment 'of land for the worship of Buddha, The donors name may be Vadasiri 
(1. 2), but seems to belong to a female. In the first line are the names of the Grihapati and 
Seth Sariigharakshita and the first syllable of his son’s name, Vi- . . . Vadasiri was 
probably his wife. 

No. 3, at Kol — 

[1.] Gahapatiputasa setliisa 

[2.] Samgharakhitasa deyadhamaiii lena[iii ||] 

— “ A cave — the religious gift of Seth Sangharakhita, son of Gahapati.” 

No. 4, at Kol — 

[1.] . . . upasakasa duhutuya Dhamasiriya Sivadatasa bitiyakaya 
[2.] lena deyadbama [ || ] 

— “A cave, the meritorious gift of Dhamasiri (Dharmasri), daughter of the lay 
worshipper ... 1 (and) wife of Sivadata (Sivadatta).” 

No. 5, at Kol — - 

Agliaakasa-gamik iyasa Sivadatasa lena deyadhama [||] 

— “ A cave, the meritorious gift of Sivadata, an inhabitant of the village of Aghaakasa 
(Aghatakarsha ?).” 

No. 6, at Kar&dh, is much effaced, and has been in rudely-cut letters, like those of 

Kol. 

G[°]p[a]lap u tasa Sainglia- 
m[i]tarasa lena deyadhama [ || ] 

— “ The meritorious gift of a cave by Sahghamitra, the son of Gopala (?).” 


VI. Bebsa Inscriptions (Pl. xlvii). 

No. 1. The first here reads — 

Nasikato Anadasa sethisa putasa Pusanakasa danam [ || ] 

— Cf The gift of Pushyanaka, son of Seth Ananda, from NasikT 2 

No. 2. The second is on the rock behind a dagoba, a short distance from the Chaitya, 
much weatherworn, 3 and the commencement of both lines lost 4 — 

. . . ya GobMtinarh aranakana pedapatikanam Marakudavasina thupo 
.... [a wfe] vasina bhatasa]a[lha]mitena karita [ || ] 

— £f Thestffpa of . . . Gobliuti, a hermit 5 living in the forest [ and ] mendicant who 
dwelt on Marakuda 6 [Marakfita] : caused . to be made by his pupil, the devoted 
Asalamita [Ashadhamitra]/’ 


1 I am unable to make out the name satisfactorily ; it looks like Kliarud or Kharad. 

2 See Dr. Bird’s mislection and absurd version in J. B. B . B. A. S vol. i, p. 440. 

3 See Cave-Temple Insci'iplions, p. 2G ; the version here given is Dr. G. Buliler’s. 

4 The letters lost in the first line are probably [achari\ ya, “the teacher.” 

5 Tlie literary Pali form is drannalw (Sans, drcinyalca ), an eremite. 

0 Mdrahida , Sans. MaraMta , “ the devil’s peak,” was probably the ancient name of the hill in which the 
Beclsa caves are excavated. 

M 
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No. 3 1 is cut on tlie rock over a cistern near the Chaitya cave — 

MahabhoyaMlikaya ma[ha]dovi- 
ya mahurathiniya Samadinikaya 
[(/cjyadhama Apadevanakasa bifciyik&ya [ || ] 

— “ The meritorious gift of Samadinikft the Mahadevi (princess), the Mah&ratliiui, 
daughter of the Mah&bhoya and wife of Apadevapaka.” 


VII. Earliest Karle Inscriptions. 


No. 1 (pi. xlvii), in the great Chaitya Cave — 

Vojayaihtito setliina Bbutapalena selagharaiii parinitbapitaili Jatradipamhi utama [||] 

— “ Seth Bhutapfila from Vejayanti has established a rock-mansion — the most excellent 
in Jambudvipa (India). ■ ' ■' 

No. 2, on the lion-pillar — 

Maharatbisa Gotiputrasa Agimitranakasa sihatbabbo danaiii [ || ] 

— “The gift of a lion-pillar by the Makarathi Agnimitranaka, the son of Goti.” 

No. 3 2 3 — 

Tlxeranarii bbayariito-Indadevasa liatbi cba puva do bathinaiii cba uparima hetbima cba veyika danath [ || ] 

— “ [Three] Elephants, 8 as well as, above and below, in front of the first two elephants, 
a [rail pattern] moulding, the gift of the Thera, the venerable Indadeva [Indradeva].” 

No. 4 — ' 

, Dhenukakata gariidhikasa Sibadatasa danaiii gbaiamuga [ || ] 

— “The gift of a door by Sihadata, a perfumer, 4 * horn Dhenukakata.” 

No. 5— 

Gabatasa MaMdeva- 

nakasa matu Bhayilaya danaiii [ || ] 

— “The gift of Bhayila, [Bhrajilfl], the mother of MakAdevanaka, a householder.” 


No. 6 — 

Dhenukakatena va[dha]kina Sami[le] 
na Venuvasaputena gliarasa 
ihugham kataiii dure mu , . dhuka[||] 

— “S&rnila [Syamila], son of Venuvasa, a carpenter, a native of Dhenukakata, made 
the doorway; on the door 


No. 


7— 


Dhenukakata Yavanasa Sihadhayana tbaiiibbo dana 

— “ The gift of a pillar by Sihadhaya, a Yavana from Dhenukakata-” 


1 See Cave-Temple Inscriptions , p. 27 ; conf. Bird, J. Bom. B . As. Soc vol. i, p. 441. 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 29. 

3 Hatlii in tliis inscription must stand for hatht, and like the Sanskrit hastinali , means “three elephants. 
Veyika , which, as well as vcclikd and vetikd in other Buddhist inscriptions, stands for Sanskrit vedikd , does not 
mean “altar, dais, &c.,” but bands or string-courses carved with the rail pattern; conf. Mahdvanso , 228. 

4 Gharamugha , Sanskrit grihamnkha, “ a facade,” implies also the architrave and sculpture round the door, 

with the arch over it. Gandhika , literally “ a dealer in perfumes,” applied also to a druggist. , . 
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No. 8 1 — 

Soparaka bhayatana Dbamutara[ri]- 

yana sa[ma]nathasa tlierasa [A]- 

tulasa [ajmtevasisa bhana- 

kasa Nadipatisa Satimitasa 

saba . . . tiya tbabbo dana[rii] mu [ || ] 

— “A pillar, the gift of Satimita [Svatimitra] from Soparaka, the husband of Nadi 
[Nandi], a preacher [ and] pupil of the Thera Atula, (?) the . . of the venerable Dharnu- 
tariya [Dharmottariya] 2 school.” 

No. 9. 

This inscription is, as stated above, the improved version of No. 8. 

Soparaka bhayamtanarii Dhamutariyana bhana- 
kasa Satimitasa 
sasariro tbabbo danam 

— “A pillar containing a relic, 3 the gift of Satimita [Svatimitra], a preacher of the 
venerable Dhamutariyas [Dharmottariya school], from Soparaka. 

No. 10 (pi. xlvii) — 

[1,] Dbenukakata [2.] Dbariimay a van a sa 

— “Of Dhamma (Dharma), a Yavana from Dbenukakata/’ 

No. 11 (pi. xlviii) — 

[1.] Dbenukakata Usabhadataputasa Mitade- 
[2.] vanakasa tbabbo danam [ || ] 

— “The gift of a pillar by Mitadevanaka [Mitradevanaka], son of Usabhadata [Risha- 
bhadatta] from Dhenukakata/’ 


No. 12— 


Asadhamitaye bhikhuni[ye] . . . 

— “ of Asadhamita, a nun . . .” 


Nos. 13 and 14, identical — 

Bbadasamasa bliikhusa deyadkama mithuna 

— tc Gift of a pair by the mendicant (or Bhikshu) Bhadasama (Bhadrasaiman).” 

No. 15— 

. . . [sajmanaya matuya danarii ve-yika [ || ] 

— “ .... the gift of a vedika [rail-moulding] by the mother of ... . Samana [a 
Sramana], 

No. 16 — 

Kodiya bbikbuiiiya Gbunikamata veyika dana Nadikena ka[ta ||] 

— “ The gift of a vedihd by the nun Kocjl, mother of Ghunika; made by Nadika [Nandika].” 


1 For Pandit Bbagwanbll’s reading and version see Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 31. The inscription is mucb 

obliterated, probably intentionally, to substitute the next for it (see No. 9), and tbe words samanathasa (1. 2) 
and atulasa (2, 3) are by no means certain. I am unable to explain tbe former, though I suspect that it denotes 

some spiritual office, held by tbe Thera in tbe Dharmottariya school ; possibly it may be a mistake for sama - 

nanathasa , “tbe lord of tbe monks” or abbot. Bhtinaka apparently corresponds to the Pfili bhdnalia, “a 
preacher,” and probably means that Svatimitra recited and expounded tbe texts of tlie Dharmottariyas. Tbe 
Jains have a similar title vdchalca , “a reader,” sometimes applied to their Yatis. Iam unable to make out tbe last 
word, beginning with mu, but tbe last letter is not lam , as Pandit Bhagwanlal reads it. 

2 See Incl. Ant, vol. ix, pp. 300, 302 ; Yassilief, Le Bouddisme, p. 230. 

3 There is a bole or receptacle cut for tbe purpose of bolding tbe relic mentioned in the inscription, in tbe 

centre of a lotus carved on tbe front of the pillar, just where tbe inscription ends. 
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No. 17 1 (pi. xlviii)— 

Sidha Pava'itasa Budharakhitasa doyadliamam [ || ] 

— “ Hail ! The meritorious gift of the ascetic Budharakliita,” 


No. 18 — 

[1.] . . . [savacJihare ?] 5 bematana pakhe . , . [etajya puvaya dha[bha]yata 
[2.] . . . . hinam atevasinina lena bliagine . . . s&vikfina sadiga 

[3.] . . . . gliasu kale pavaitana saiiigliaya bu clia deyndliania 

[4.] . . .. . ... . parivarena upaya ..... 

[5.] atevasiniki Usabhae .... 


This is so mutilated as to render translation impossible : it seems to mean that in the 

5th year, in the hemanta (winter) season of some raja’s reign, possibly Pulumayi, a female 

disciple of some Bhadanta gave the cave ; and a sister’s daughter, a ^raviktt or laic, gave a 

cistern to the samgha or assembly of ascetics. With the donor the names of some other 

relations have been associated, and Usabha (or Rishabha) a female disciple. 

/ 

No. 19. Inscription at Sailanvadi — 

[1.] Sidham Dkenukakade vatkavasa 
[2.] hfilak^asa kudubikasa Usabba- 
[3.] nakasa kudubiniya Siaguta- 
[4.] nikaya deyadbaihma lena saba puto- 
[5.] na Nariidagahapatina sabo 

— “ Success ! The meritorious gift of a cave, by Siagutanika, wife of Usabhanaka [Rislia- 
bhanaka], a Kunbi and ploughman, residing in Dhenukakada, together with her son Nandn, 
a householder, with — 2 ” 

YIIL Junnar Inscriptions. 

Several of the Junnar inscriptions are of very early date, and the whole of them 
perhaps range from 150 B.c. to 150 or 200 A.D., but none are of mubh. later date. 

1. The first inscription here is damaged from a part of the wall on which it is having 
been broken away, carrying off the first portions of each of the two lines. What is left is 
clear and distinct (pi. xlviii), and reads 3 — 

.... thabhutinakasa 
.... podki cha deyadbaina [ || ] 

— “ The benefaction of a cistern and ( probably of a cave) by ( some person ivhose name 
ended in) -thabhutinaka. 4 

Inscription No. 2 (p. 27 above) reads — 

Mudbakiyasa Malasa Golikiyasa Anadasa bena janana deyadhama upatbana [||] 

— ‘‘The meritorious gift of a reception-room, by the two men, the Mudhakiya Mala 
and the Golakiya Anada.” 

Here Mudhakiya (Sans. Miirdhaktya) means “belonging to the Mhrdhaka caste” or 
(according to the Sabdaratnci—Pet. Diet., s. v.) to the Ksliatriyas. Mala (Sans. Malta) 


1 Tor tbe oilier Kurle inscriptions see Nos. 6, 17. 

, 2 Tbe inscription stops short here. 

3 These inscriptions were translated in tbe Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 41, 42; but have now been re- 
vised and re-edited by Dr. Biibler. 

4 The termination -bhutinalca corresponds with the Sanskrit -bhitti. — G. B. 
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“the wrestler/ 7 is a suitable name for a soldier. Anada, i.e., Ananda , belonged apparently 
to the Gauli or herdsman caste. 

Inscription No. 3 1 reads thus — 

Apaguriyana Savagiriyasasa putasa Patibadhakasa Giriblifitisa sakhuyarusa lena podlii cba 

[dejyadhamam etasa cba lenasa podhiya cba nakare cba bbiklmni upasayo[ya]sa Dhaiiimutariyana akhaya 
nivi ka[ka] 

[/idjpanani eto lonasa chivarika kabapakofna] sodasa podhiya cbiva 

[e . ?nufa]cha bisahasata payoga torivadhi saliasavadha dhana . upayj’asa 

yo upasayo nagare giribhfttisa bitiyikayi[ya] Sivapa[ft]tanika[?/a || ] 

— “A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of Patlbadhaka Giribhuti Sakhuyaru, 2 
son of Savagiriyasa of the Apaguriyas ; and for this cave and the cistern and the nunnery 
of the Dhammutariyas in the town, a perpetual endowment of . . karskapanas (has been 
given) the nunnery of Sivapalitanika, wife of Giribhhti, in the town. 77 

Apaguriya seems to be a clan or the name of the inhabitants of some district. Dham- 
mutariyas (i.e., Dharmottariyas) are one of the ancient Bauddba schools 3 4 founded in the 
third century after the Nirvana. The mutilated passages in lines 3 and 4 apparently con- 
tained provisions regarding the distribution of the interest accruing from the endowment. 

f 

Inscription No. 4 (pi. xlix), in the Chaitya cave in the scarp of Sivaueri, reads — 

Yirasenakasa gahapatipamugkasa 
dhammanigamasa deyadkaiiimarii chetiyagharo 
niyuto savalokahitasukh&ya [||] 

— “ The meritorious gift of Virasenaka, a chief householder and upright merchant — a 
Chaityagriha, dedicated for the welfare and happiness of the whole world. 77 

No. 5 reads — 

Yavanasa Irilasa Gatana deyadhama be podhiyo [ || ] 

— “ The meritorious gift of two cisterns by the Yavana Irila of the Gat& (country) ” * 

Inscription No. 6, so far as legible, reads — 

Apaguriyana Savagiriyasaputasa Patibadhakasa [(rtjribh&tisa [s«7m] bliayaya Sivapalanikaya 
deyadhama podki lena cba etasa akhayanivi 

— “A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of Patibadkaka Giribhuti, son of 
Savagiriyasa of the Apaguriyas, with his wife Sivapalanika : for this a permanent endow- 
ment . . . 


1 This was not translated in the Cave-Temple Inscriptions. It is No. 15 of Lieutenant Brett's series, and is 
divided into Nos. 8 and 9 of Dr. Stevenson's series, J. B. B. B. A. & vol. v, p. 163 f, ; and it is No. 6 of those 
copied by Colonel Sykes, J. B. A. S., vol. iv, p. 287 f . ; but from so defective copies, there was no possibility of 
making translations of any value. It is here partly translated for the first time by Dr. Biihler. 

2 I am unable to explain the terms jialibadhalca and salchuydru . — G. B. 

3 One of the schools of the Sthavira division; — Yassilief, Le Boudclisme , pp. 230, 253 ; Iml. Ant., vol. ix, 
pp. 300, 302. 

4 Gatdna , which is also found in No. 8, after the name of a Yavana, is a genitive plural. Its base, Gaia, 
corresponds with the Sans. Garta , which is the name of a district (a part of Trigarta or Kangra) in the Pan jab ; 
hence, Gatana may be translated “ of the Garta country” or “of the Gartas.” It is intelligible how a Yavana 
might have his home in the Panjab, where Greeks and Persians resided from early times. Conf. Lassen, Pentap. 
Ind ., p. 52; AYilson, Vishnu Pur., p. 193; Cunningham, Arch. Bep., vol. v, pp. 148 ff. ; and Bid. Ant., vol. ix, 
p. 252. 
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Inscription No. 7 1 (pi. xlix) reads — 

ITgalia-upasakasa putasa 

Isipalitasa sapa[pu]takasa danaih [ || ] , 

— “ The gift of Isipalita, the sou of Ugaha, an Up;\saka {or laic), with his sous.” 

No. 8/ in Cave 67 on J^ivaneri hill, reads — . 

Yavanasa 
Cliitasa Gatanarii 
bliojananiatapo 
deyadbama saghe [ || ] 

— “ The meritorious gift of a refectory for the community (Samgha) by the Yavana 
Chita (Chaitra) of the Gatas (or of the Gat& 1 2 3 country).” 

No. 9 4 — 

Ugaliaputasa Isipalitasa saparivarasa cbetiyagliaro d^nam [ || ] 

— “ The gift of a Chetiyaghara by Isipalita (Uishipalita), son of Ugaha (Udgraha). 
with his family.” 

No. 10 5 * reads — , 

Dbarimikaseniya satagabliam podbi cba deyadbamatii [ |] ] 

— “The meritorious gift of a seven-celled (cave) and cistern by tlie guild of , corn - 
dealers.” 

No. 11, G on tlie Cliaitya cave at Ganesa Lena, reads — 

Kaliaiiasa Heranikaputasa Sulasadatasa ekapurisasa cbetiyagliaro niyuto deyadbama [|| ] 

— “A Chaityagriha, dedicated as a meritorious gift by the distinguished Sulas&datta, 
son of Hairanyaka of Kaly&na.” 7 

No. 12 8 — 

Kapila-upfisakasa natuno Tapasa-upfisakasa 

putasa Anadasa deyadbaiiimarii chetiyagbaro niyuto [||] 

— te The meritorious gift of a Chaityagriha given by Anada (Ananda), son of Tapasa the 
Upasaka, and grandson of Kapila the Upftsaka.” 9 

No. 13, 10 in two lines, about feet in length, begins and ends with the swastika 
symbol, and reads — 

Kaliauakasa Kuliraputasa sttvana- • . . 

k&rasa Sagbakasa podbi deyadhaiiunam [||] Lj] 

— “The meritorious gift of the goldsmith Samghaka, son of Kulira (Sans. Kulira) of 
Kaly&na” 


1 This is Ho. 32 in tbe Cave-Temple Inscriptions , p. 55. 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, Ho. 33. 

3 Compare inscription 5. 

4 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , Ho. 34, p. 55. '' 

5 Cave-Temple Inscrijrtions, Ho. 31, p. 54. 

0 Cavc-Tcmpile Inscriptions, Ho. 30, p. 54. 

7 Tliis was first translated by Dr. Stevenson, J. B. B . R . As. Soc ., vol. v, p. 1G1 ; and again by Dr. Kern in 
Weber’s Indischc Studien, Ed. xiv, § 39G, Inti. Ant., vol. vi, p. 40. A Sulasfidatta is also mentioned in two of tbe 
Knda inscriptions. Sulasa is one of tlie jaganmdtarah, or mothers of tbe world, with tbe Jainas; see Jacobi, hid: 
Ant., vol. ix, p. 28; Cave Temples, p. 209. 

s Ind. Ant, vol. vi. p. 35; and Cave-Temple Inscriptions, Ho. 29, p. 53. 

0 This is substantially Dr. Kern’s translation; — Weber’s Indischc Studien, IkL xiv, S. 393. 

10 Cave-Temple In sorptions, Ho. 2S, p. 53. 
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No. 14 1 is in three lines about 2 feet 9 inches long, and also begins with the swastika 
symbol. It reads — 

S Isimulasamino bhaya- 

Nadabalikaya Nadaka-Torikasa 
Lachhinika[ka]ya deyadhama podlii [||] 

— “ The meritorious gift of a cistern by Lachhinika (Lakshmi), wife of Torika the 
Nadika (by caste, and) Nadabalika, wife of Isimulasami (Rishimfdasvami).” 

No. 15 2 (pi. xlix) reads — * 

Samarupasakasa putasa 
Sivabhfttisa deyadhama lenam 
Kapichite samghasa niyutam ka(?) 

— “The meritorious gift of a lena by Sivabhhti, the son of Samara (Syamala), the 
Upasaka, dedicated to the Samgha at Kapiehita.” 3 

No. 16 4 5 (pi. 1) reads — 

Yavanasa Cliamdanam deyadhama gabhada(ra) 

— “ The meritorious gift of a hall-front by Chanda the Yavana ” 

The name Chandra, used here in the plural majestatis , is Hindu ; yet he is called a 
Yavana or Westerner. 

What can be read of No. 17 5 is — 

Ganachariyanam therana bha- 
yamta-Sulasanam Tevija- 
naiii amtevasinam therana 
bhayamta Chetiyasanaiii Tevi- 
janam namdanakanavaka 

am kotlialaki 

cjia gahapati 

natuno Nadanaka 

aya i 

deyadhama. 

— “The AcMrya of the Gana, the venerable ( thera ) and reverend ( bhayamta ) Tevija 6 

‘ Sulasa ; his disciple, the Thera Bhayanta Chetiyasa, a Tevija and 

householder . . . his grandson Nandanaka .... the meritorious gift.” 

Curiously enough, No. 18 7 stops short before completing the sentence. It reads — 

, Sayiti-gahapatiputasa gahapatisa Sivadasasa 

bitiyikaya cha saha pariva 

— “ Of the householder Sivadasa, son of the householder Sayiti, and his wife, with all 
his relatives. . . 


1 Ind. Ant., vol. vi, p. 35 ; Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 27, p. 52. 

2 Ind. Ant. , vol. vi, p. 35 ; Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 26, p. 52. 

3 Kapicliita is probably the old name of the monastic establishment in the Lenadri Hill. 

4 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 7, p. 43. 

5 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 22, p. 50. 

G Sans. Traividya , “Knowing the Tripitaka;” Fausboll, however, translates it, “masters of the three Vedas,” 
— Sutta-Nipata, pp. 98, 110, 117 (v. 63), 189. It appears also to have been adopted by the Buddhists as an 
epithet of Arahats, — Rhys Davids* Buddhist Snttas. , p. 162. — J.B. 

7 Cave-Temple Insertions, No. 21, p. 50. 
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Inscription No. 19 1 lias tlie short middle line inserted in smaller letters and reads — 

BMrukachliakanam Lamkudiyanarii bhattinam 

Asasamasa putana 

Budhamitasa Budharakhitasa cha bigabliarii deyadharhmarii [||] 

— u A double-roomed house, a meritorious gift by the brothers Buddhamita and Buddhara- 
khita, Lankudiyas, sons of Asasama (Asvasarman), inhabitants of Bharukachha (Bharoch).” 

The following inscriptions (Nos. 20-30 1 2 ) are in the large unfinished Chaitya cave^ 
near where the Manmodi Hill bends round to the south. 

No. 20 (pi. 1) is on the left end of the back wall of the verandah just above the level 
of the door, faintly cut out on a rough surface — 

Game Puvdnadesu nivatanani 
panarasa 15 palapasa 
deyadliama apajitesu ga- 
ne payogo ka[ka]Mpananfi[nftna ||] 

— “ Fifteen, 15 nivartanas in the village of Puvftnada, the meritorious gift of Palapa. 
With the company of the Apajitas 3 ( 7'ests ) the investment of the KdrsJi&panas ” 4 

Nos. 21, 22, 23, are three short inscriptions on two large octagonal pillars in front of 
the Chaitya; they are in well-cut letters, but no translation of them can be offered, as the 
language is neither P&li nor Sanskrit. 

No. 24 is in distinct letters on the left wall of the large recess over the door, on the 
same level with the arched window — 

Konacliike seniya 
uvasako Acluthuma 
Sako || Yad&likayam 
Karajamula nivatana 
ni visa || Kataputake 
vadamule nivata- 
nftni[rc«]va 

— “By Aduthuma the ^aka, an Upasaka of the guild of the Konachikas 5 * (a gift of) 
20 nivartanas in Yadiilika, near the Karanja tree, and in Kataputaka, 9 nivartanas near 
the banyan tree.” 

No. 25 is close to No. 24, on the left of the arched window, and is cut on a rough 
surface. Many of the letters, especially in the lower lines, are very uncertain — 

Mabaveje game Jababhati 
udesena nivatanani shanuvisa 
sidliagane c Aparajite- 
su satani 7 selasa 
Manamukadasa purato 


1 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , No. 20, p. 49. 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , Nos. 9-19, pp. 44, segq. 

3 Possibly tbe gana of tbe Apajitas mentioned here is the same as the Siddliagana of the Apar&jitas who are 

the trustees in No. 23; if so, gana may be taken in the sense of “ school;” by “the Icarshdpanas ” the income 
from tbe field must be meant. ' 

4 Translated by Professor G. Eiihler, C.I.E. 

5 It is doubtful if tbe first part of this translation is correct; neither A didhuma nor Kondchilm are known 
words. 

c Sidhagana, “assembly of saints,” may be a name of tbe assembly or school of tbe Aparajitas. 

7 Satdni corresponds with tlie Sanskrit salddni, u entrusted.” 
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talakavadake nivata- 
nani tini || nagarasa- 

. . . ka . sela ude 
sena nivatanani ve [|[] 

— “ In tlie village of Mahaveja, in the direction of the Jababhati (z.e., Jambu-plantation ), 
twenty-six nivartanas entrusted to the holy assembly (?) of the Aparajitas; in front of Mount 
Manamukada three nivartanas, The town towards the mountain . . . nivar- 

tanas” 

Manamukada (Sans. Manamukuta, “Crown of pride,”) appears to be the old name of 
the Mana7noda Hill, in which the cave is. 

No. 26 (pi. 1) is on the left side of the front arch round the window in eight short lines 
of two or three letters each, reading together — 

Abikabhati nivatanani dve Yaliata-Vachedukasa esa [||] 

— “Two nivartanas {near) the mango plantation — this {is the gift) of V&hata Vache- 
duka.” 

No. 27 is along the right side of the arch in three lines — 

Seniye ne[va]sakare[su] 
mase paonaduke |j 
kasa[sa]karesu seniya pa[do]se[ma] 

— “ With the guild of bambu- workers, monthly, one and three-quarters, and the guild 
of braziers a quarter . . . .” 

No. 28. On the back of the recess to the right of the window, much damaged towards 
the end — * 

Game Yalahakesu kara- 
jabkati udesena nivata- 
nani barasa || Gama-Se- 
nrakesu nivatanani 


— “In the village of Yalahaka {in the direction) of the Karanja plantation 1 two 
nivartanas. In the village Seiiraka . . nivartanas .” 

No. 29. To the right of the preceding; many of the letters are doubtful — 

Avarile Yasarikha- 
dake nivatanani clia- 

tari || 

avarila 

ke nivatanani . . , 

eta 

avarile[la] jipu . u . 
ka udesena nivata- 
nani atha || gama[me] ko- 
dakesu nivatanani 
. . bara deya . . 

— “In Upper 2 Vasarikhada, four nivartanas . . . Upper nivartanas 

In the direction of Upper Jipu . . uka, eight nivartanas . In the village of 

Kodaka, twelve nivartanas , a meritorious gift ” 3 

1 The Icarcija is a timber tree, the Pongamia Glabra. — J. B. 

2 The translation of dvarila or avarila is not certain. The vocable corresponds, however, with Maharashthri 
avanlla f which, according to Hemachandra, ii. 166, means “ upper ” (garment) ; see also P&iyalaclihi, s. v. 

3 By Dr. G. Biihler. 
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No. 30 is on the rough surface of a quadrantal moulding over the door, and many of 
the letters are very uncertain. 1 It seems to consist of a number of donations at different 
places, similar to those already given. 

No. 31 2 (pi. li) is much defaced, but the intent of it is pretty clear — * 

.... [^a]liapatipu[W?ifl7»] bMtftnaiii cl&na ka- 
.... sacha pa[c/ia]gabhain dcyadliaiiimaiii [||] 

— u A five-celled (house) . . . the meritorious gift of the brothers .... sons of the . . ... 
a householder.” 

No. 33 3 (pi. li)— 

Sivasama putasa Sivabhfltino deyaclhama podhi [||] 

— “The meritorious gift of a cistern by Sivabhfiti, son of Sivasama (&vasavman).” 

No. 34 4 (pi. li). Only a fragment at the beginning of the three long lines of which this 
inscription consisted is left, reading— 

Sidbaiii npasakasa negama ... . 

Satamala putasa ......... ' . . 

. . puta Yirabbuti . . . . . . ... - • 

The only other Junnar inscription (No. 32) is given below as No. 11 of the next 
section. 

IX. NaSIK, KaRLE, AND JuNNAR INSCRIPTIONS OF NAHAPANA AND 

THE ANDHRAS. 

Arranging the inscriptions in chronological order, we take first one over a window in 
the small vik&ra cave at Nasik, No. XIY. 5 As Professor Bkandarkar pointed out, the letters 
are of a much older type than those of the other Nasik inscriptions. They belong, in fact, 
to the times of the last Mauryas or the earliest Sungas, in the beginning of the second 
century b.C. 

No. 1 (pi. li) Nasik (West, No. 6)— 

Sadavalianakula-Kanbe rajini 6 Nasikakena 

Samanena 7 mahfimatena lena karita [||] , 

— “When Krishna of the Satavahana race was king, the Mali am&tra Samana resi- 
dent at Nftsik made (this) cave.” 

No. 2 Nasik (West, No. 8)— 

This inscription shows nearly pure Maury a characters, and is, if not the oldest of the 
series, certainly not later than that of Raj a Krishna — 

Nasikakanaih Dhaiiibliikagamasa danaili[||] 

— “The gift of Dhambkikagama, of the inhabitants of N&sika.” 

1 This is given as Nos. 23 and 2 1 of Dr. Stevenson’s Jo. Bom. B. R. As. Soc vol. v, p. 1G8, and plates; 
Dr. Bird gives the fifth line of it as No. 7, Ilistor. Res., pi. xlix. 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, Iso. 8, p. 44. 

3 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 24, p. 51 ; Ind. Ant. , vol. vi, p. 40. 

4 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 23, p. 51. , . 

5 Cave Temples, p. 275. As mentioned elsewhere, these translations of the Nasik inscriptions have been 
prepared by Professor G. Bidder, C.LE. 

c Kanhe rajini is the locative absolute; see also Kuda insc. No. 20, and Ind. Ant., voL vii, p. 256. 

7 Samanena is not quite certain, as a large flaw runs aslant between the first and second letters, and has 
given the first a curious shape. As the space between the letters is large, a letter may have been lost 
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No. 3 (pi. li) Nasik (West, No. 7)— 

Benacha . . . ni . e . . . yava Nadasiriyava clia veika yaklio clia karita[ |[ ] 

— " A rail-pattern ledge and Yakslia were caused to be made by and 

by Nad&siriya M 1 

No. 4 (pi. li) Nasik (West, Nos. 9 and 10) — 

(1.) Rayfunacha Aralialayasa Chalisalanakasa 1 2 duliutuya Mahahakusi- 
(2.) 3 ri[ya]yaya Bhatapalikaya rayamachasa Agiyatanakasa Bhadakarika- 
(3.) yasa bhariyaya Kapananakarnatuya chetiyagharam pavate 
(4.) Tiranhumi nithapapita[ || ] 

— “ A Chaityagriba bas been established on Mount Trirasmi (Tiranhu) by Mababaku- 
siriya Bbatapalika, daugliter of tbe royal minister, Arahalaya Chalisalanaka, wife of the 
royal minister, Agiyatanaka Bbadakarikaya (and) mother of Kapananaka.” 4 

No. 5 (pi. lii) Nasik (West, No. 17), An inscription of Rishabhadatta — 

(T.) Siddham rajnah Kshaharatasya Kshatrapasya Nahapanasya jamatra Dinikaputrena Ushavadatena tri- 
gosatasaliasradena nadya barnasayaxh suvarnadanatirtliakarena dcvatabhyah brahman ebhyas cha shodasa- 
gramadena anuvarsha brahmanasatasahasribhojapayitra 5 

(2.) Prabhase punyatirtlie brfihmanebl^ah ashtabliaryapradena Bharnlvachhe Dasapure Govardhane S'orparage 
cha chatusalavasadhapratisrayapradena aramatadaga-udapanak arena Iba-Parada-D am ana-Tapi-K arab ena- 
Dahanuka nava punyatarak arena etas am cha nadinam ubhato tiram sablia- 6 
1 (3.) prapakarena Pirhditakavade GovarcUiane Suvarnamukhe Sorparage cha Ramatirthe Charakaparshabyhah 

grama Nanaiiigole dvatrisatana]igeramldasahasradena Govardhane Trirasmishu parvateshu dharmatmana 
idaiix lena karitam iiha cha ( podliiyo[|]bhataraka anatiya cha gatosmi varsharaturii mfilayehi rudharii 
Utamabhadraiii mochayitmii 7 

(4.) te cha malaya pranadeneva apayata Utamabhadrakanaiii cha kshatriyanarfi sarvc parigralia krita tatosmi 
gato Poksharani tatra cha may a abliiseko krito tini gosahasrani datani g«amo cha[|] data chanena kshetra 
brahmanasa Y araliiputrasa Asvibhhtisa hathe kinita mhlena kaliapanasaliasrehi chatulii 4000 ya sapitusa- 
takanagarasimaya utaraparaya dlsaya eto mama lene vasa- 

(5.) tana chatudisasa bhiklmsaghasa muldiaharo bhavisatif || ] 

“Success! The son-in-law of tbe Kshaharata king, Kshatrapa Nahap^na, Dinika’s 
son, charitable Rishabhadatta (Ushavadata), — who has given (as alms) three hundred thousand 
cows — who b} r a gift of gold established a tirtka on the river Barnasa 8 — who gave sixteen 
villages to tbe gods Brahmanas — who annually causes to be fed one hundred thousand 


1 Nacldsiriyd corresponds to Sanskrit NanddsrtM. Regarding the instr. gen. in dva for ay a (see Ivuda 
inscriptions, No. 20 ; compare also Pulumavi (No. 17) for Pidumayi. 

2 Possibly Chalisilanal'asa. 

3 The first letter may also be read, ra ; the second, which looks like rd , is certainly mutilated. 

4 I connect Mahdhakusiriyaya with the male proper name, Hahusiri , which is found in the Nanaghat 
inscriptions. The last syllables represent °srtkd. Bhatapdlikd seems to correspond to Sanskrit bhai'trijidlikd. 
The explanation of the other names is very doubtful 

5 Read nadydm; anuvavsham. 

c Read chatuhsalavasatha ; taddgodapdna ; ° Ddh anulcd i i d m. 

7 Read parshadbhyak ; lenam. The a of anatiya stands below the line, and is a correction which only 
causes confusion. It ought to be either bhatdralcdndtiyd or bh at dr aim anatiya , i.e., bh atdralcdj naptyd. There is 
an empty space between mdlaye and hi, but no letters have been lost. The text, as shown above, gives perfectly 
good sense. 

8 It would seem that Rishabhadatta gave money to build the flights of steps leading to the bathing-place 
{tirtha) on the Barnasa. The latter word, which corresponds with the Sanskrit Parnasfi and the modem Ban as, 
is the name of several rivers in Western India, One Banas, which comes from Mount Abu, falls into the gulf of 
Ivaehli; another Banas is a tributary of the Chambal; a third in Reva is a tributary of the Son. The former river 
can hardly be meant, as it rarely contains any water except during the rains. 
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Brahmanas — who has given wives to eight Brahmanas at the holy tirtha of Prabh&sa— Avlio 
has given, at Bliarukachha, Dasapnra, Govardhana and ^orparaga, 1 quadrangular rest- 
houses — who has made gardens, tanks and drinking fountains— who has established, for the 
sake of spiritual merit, ferries, with boats on the rivers Ibfi, P&r&da, Damana, T&pi, 
Karabena and Dahanuka, 2 and has erected, on both banks of these rivers, rest-houses 
(for travellers) and places for the (gratuitous) distribution of water — Avho has given, in the 
village of Nanamgola, one thousand as the price of thirty-two cocoanut trees (destined) for 
(the benefit of) the Charaka congregations at Piihditavada, Govardana, Suvarnamukka, 
and at R&matirtha near Sorparaga, 3 — has caused this cave and these cisterns to be made 
on Mount Trirasmi, in (the district of) Govardhana. 

And by order of the supreme lord I went in the rainy season to liberate the 
Uttamabhadra chief 4 who was besieged by the Millay as, and those Millay as fled before 
the roar (of my army) as it were, and they were all made dependants of the Uttamabhadra 
warriors. Afterwards I went to the Pushkaras (Poksharas 6 ), and I bathed there, and 
gave three thousand cows and a village. 

And a field was given by him, bought for the sum of four thousand (4000) Jcdrshdpanas 
from the Brahmana Asvibhfiti, the son of the wife of the Vtiraka gotra, which (field) 
lies to the north-west of the boundaries of the town belonging to my own father. From 
that the community of monks from the four quarters, who live in my cave, will obtain their 
provisions.” 6 

1 Prdblidsa is Somnatli Pathan or Pattan in Katliifwad (Soratli); Bliarukachha is BkarUcli; Govardhana is 
at present a village near Nasik ; S'orparaga, alias SArparaka, is Supara near Basin (Yasai) in the Thana Collectorate 
(see Ind. Ant., vol. i, p. 321, and Bhandarkar, Tv, Or . Cong , 1874, p. 328). A Dasapnra lay in Rftjputanft, north 
of the Chambal (see Mallinatlia and Wilson on Meghadxita , vs. 48). Wilson is, however, wrong in identifying the 
town with Rintambor, which, in Sanskrit is known as Ranastambliapura. The expression l< quadrangular rest* 
liouses ” exactly fits the Dharmasfdas or Serais built on the native plan, as the rooms or sheds for the accommodation 
of travellers invariably run along .the four sides of a spacious court, leaving just space enough in the front for an 
arched entrance. I do not think that more than one kind of buildings is intended by the whole compound chatuli- 
sdldvasathapratihaya, lit “ shelter by the means of quadrangular buildings.” 

2 Tapi is the Taptt, near Surat ; Pfirada is the Paradi or Par river, in the Surat Zilla ; Damana is the Daman- 
ganga, which joins the sea near the Portuguese colony of Daman (Daman) ; Dfihanuka is probably the creek south of 
Dahann in the Thanfi Collectorate. Iba may possibly be the Ambikfi river near Jalalpur in the Surat Collectorate. 
The sahhtis , or “ rest-houses,” erected on the banks of these rivers, were probably roofed sheds, intended to shelter 
travellers waiting for the boat from the sun and the rain, such as we often find near fords in the present day. 

3 Ntdigera is clearly the Sanskrit nCdikera , a cocoanut tree. Cocoanut trees are valuable property, not only on 
account of their fruit, but on account of the palm-wine which is drawn from them ; and if the coin whose name iB 
left out after “ one thousand” was a small one, the price paid by Risliabhadatta was not too high. The object of 
the gift seems to have been to distribute annually the income accruing from the trees to the Charaka congregations 
at the four places mentioned. It is difficult to determine what these Charaka congregations were. Though parshady 
“ congregation,” is the technical term for an “assembly of learned Brfihmanas convened for a special purpose,” it 
has also the same meaning as charana , and means “a Bralimanical school studying under one teacher.” Charaka 
has also two meanings ; it is both the proper name of a Vedic school, and a general term for a Brahmanical student 
The recipients of the gift, therefore, may have been either “ congregations of students ” or “ assemblies of Brfih- 
inanas studying the Charaka sakhd Regarding Rdmattrtha , see Bhandarkar, loc. cit., note 3. 

4 The expedition which the first postscript mentions must have followed immediately after the gift of the 
cave had been made. The Malayas are, no doubt, the inhabitants of the Malaya hills in Southern India. In the 
same direction the home of the Uttamabhadras must be sought Uttamahhadrah (sing.) denotes the chief of the 
clan, just as Panchdlah the king of the Panclialah. 

6 Pokshardni is probably a corruption, of Puslxkarani. The famous tirtha of Pokliar near Ajmir, where there 
are three sacred tanks, is probably meant, but there are other sacred lakes of the same name. 

6 The name of the Brahmana from whom the field mentioned in the second postscript was bought is doubtful. 
Asribhilti (Professor Bhfmdarkar’s reading) is possible, but the name then gives no sense. With sapitusataka, 
“ belonging to my own father,” compare amasataka in Iso. 14, 1. 3. 
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No. 6. Karle No. 19 (pi. li). 

The inscription is badly injured and carelessly written. But it can be restored and 
explained, with the help of the Nasik inscription No. 5, where Rishabhadatta enumerates 
and more fully describes his various benefactions in very bad Sanskrit. 

[1.] Sidham Rano Khaharatasa khatapasa Nahapanasa jama[ma]ta ra[ra] Dinikapiltena Usabliadatena tini- 
[2.] ga[go]$atasaha$adena nadiya Banasaya suvanara[ti]thakarena [devana] Bra[bra]hmanana cha solasaga- 
[3.] madena Pabhase pfihatitke Brahmanana athe[tha] bharyapa[dena] [a]n[u]vasaiii pitu satasahasi[bho]- 
[4.] japayita[ta] Yaldrakesu lenavasa[si]na pavajitanam chatudisasa saghasa 
[5.] yapanatha gamo Karajiko dato sa[va]na [vajsavasitana- 

“ Success ! The son-in-law of the Khaharata, king Kskatrapa Nahapana Dinika's son, 
Usabhadata [Rishabhadatta], who gave three hundred thousand cows, who founded by 
(a gift of) gold a Tirtha on the Banasti [Parnasa] river, who gave to gods and Brahmanas 
sixteen villages, who gave at the holy Tirtha of Pabkasa [Prabhasa 1 ] wives to eight 
Brahmanas, who annually causes to be fed one hundred thousand Brahmanas for the sake 
of his father, has given for their support the village of Karajika to the community of 
ascetics from the four quarters, living in the cave at Valhraka [t.e.] to all dwelling there 
during the rainy season.” 

No. 7 (pi. liii). Nasik, No. 6a (West, No. 14) — An inscription of Rishabhadatta — 

(I.) [Sidliarii rano Ksliaharajtasa kskatrapasa Nahapanasa jama- 
(2.) [tu Dinikaputrasa] S'akasa TJshavadatasa netyakesu 


(3.) [ Sorparajge Vechirfme Dahanhkanagare Kekapure 

(4.) Bharukajchhe Anugamimhi Ujeniya Saklutya 

(5.) [ bha]ga[varii]to bralimana bhujate satasaha- 

(6.) [li ] brahmanana gavaiii satasa- 

(7.) [liasra bliagava]ta[rii] d[e]v[a]na brahmananaih cha data 

(8.) [ ] chetrasudlie panarasa Kshahara- 

(9.) [ta ] gava[m] satasahasradena Usha- 

(10.) [vadafcena . . . . ha . . .] nadiya Banasaya da- 
(11.) [. ] suvanatitha chefiayate tasa 2 


1, 2. “[Success!] At the daily rites of the ^aka 3 Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta), the 
son-in-law of [the Kshahara]ta [king] the kskatrapa Nahapana [and the son of Dinika], 


3 at [$orpara]ga, Yechimha, Dahanhkanagara, 4 Kekapura. 

4 at [Bkaruka]ckka, Anugami, Ujjain, Sakha. 5 

5 worshipful Brahmanas, one hundred thousand dine. 

6 to the worshipful Brahmanas one hundred thousand cows. 


1 Yalhraka (nom. pL) appears to be the ancient name of Karle. 

2 As the restitution of the first two lines can be made with tolerable certainty, it appears that seven to eleven 
ahsharas have been lost at the beginning of each line. A comparison of the fragments with Nasik No. 5 permits 
us to restore a few of the names of towns, and shows that the contents of the inscription probably were as follows : — 
1. 1, 2, description of the donor; L 3-5, the annual feeding of one hundred thousand Brahmanas in various towns ; 
1, 6, gift of one hundred thousand cows ; L 7, gift of sixteen villages to gods and Brahmanas ; 1. 8, 9, a date and 
another gift of cows; 1. 10, 11, the establishment of a tirtha on the Bands. 

3 Considering the great probability of the restoration of the first two lines, it seems to me almost certain that 
jSakasa is a complete word, and that Rishabhadatta calls himself here a Saha. 

4 D ahanilkdnagara is, of course, the modern Dalianu in the Thdna Zilla. 

5 A town called Saklid is mentioned in the apocryphal RomaJcasiddkdnta ( Oxford Cat , p. 339a). 
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F .to tlie worshipful gods and Brahmanas have been given [sixteen 

villages]. 

8 on tlie fifteenth of the bright half of Chaitra the Kshahara[ta]. 

9 Ushavadata (ftishabhadatta), who gave one hundred thousand 

cows. 

10 on the river Banas . . . . . 

11 . through gold a Urth a ....... . 


.... [bha]gavata[iii] bralimana 
do saliasa 2000 
. . masiyaiii tithe 
lie (?) yana ja . . 

No. 9 (pi. lii). Nasik, No. 7. 1 — An inscription of Riskabliaclatfca, dated in the year 42 — 

(1.) Sidhaiii vase 42 vesakliamase ratio Ivsliabaratasa ksliatrapasa Nahapfmasa jamatara Dimkaputrena Uslia- 
vadatena sailigliasa cliatudisasasa ima lena niyfititam[ | ]data clianena aksbaya nivi kfibapanasabnsra- 
(2.) ni trini 3000 sariiglmsa cliatudisasa ye iruasmim lene vasatana 2 bliavisati cbivarika kusanamffle cba etc elm 
kfdiapana prayutfi Govadbanavatbavasu srenisu kolikanikaye 2000 vadlii padikasata aparakoliknnika- 
(3.) ye 1000 vadlii pfiyunapadikasata[ | ]ete cba kahapana apadidatava vadliibboja 3 [|] eto cbivarika sabasrani be 
2000 ye padike sate eto mama lene vasavutlulna bbikbunam visfiya eldkasa cbivarika barasaka ya sahasra 
prayutaiii payunapadike sate ato kusana- 

(4.) nifila[|] Kapurahare cba game Chikbalapadre datani naligerana mhla sabasrani atha 8000 [|] eta cba sarva 
sravita nigamasabbaya nibadha cba pbalakavare cbaritrato ti [ | ] bliftyonena dataiii vase 41 katikasudbe 
panarasa puvakavase 45 

(5 t '.) panarasa niyntaiii dovanaiii brulimananaiii cba karsbapanasaliasrani sattari 70,000 pailicbatrisakasuvanakrita- 
dina suvarnasabasranaiii mtlla [ | ] 

(5 n .) pbalakavare cbaritrato ti [||] 4 

“ Success ! In the year 42, in the month of YSisakha, ftishabliadatta (Ushavadata), the 
son-in-law of the Kshaharata king, Kshatrapa N ah apan a, (and) son of Dinika, gave this cave 
to the community of monks from the four points of the horizon. Moreover, he gave a perpetual 
endowment (of) three thousand, 3000, kdrshdpanas , which will serve the community (of 
monks) from the four points of the horizon, living in this cave, (to defray) the expenditure 
for clothes, and (to pay) the price' of kusana . 5 And these kclrshdpanas have been deposited 
with the mercantile companies dwelling in Govardhana, (viz.) with (owe) guild of weavers 
2000 (at an) interest of one hundred kdrshdpanasf with another guild of weavers 1000 
(at an) interest of seventy-five kdrshdpanas. And these kdrshdpanas shall not be repaid 
by him who pays the interest. Out of the two thousand, 2000, which (have been invested) 

1 Tliis inscription corresponds with Nos. 16 and 18 of Professor Rhfmdarkar, who took its left and right band 
portions for two separate documents, because they stand on two different walls. 

2 L. 2. Read vasaidna. 

2 L. 3. Read vndhibhvju . 

4 Line 5 6 gives nothing but a repetition of the last three words of tlie chief inscription (L 4), and seems un- 
connected with the second postscript. 

5 Kusana, or kusana, as tlie reading is in L 3, corresponds exactly to the \ edic krisana , which is translated 
by “gold or pearls.” It cannot have that- sense here, as some comparatively cheap article for tlie use of the monks 
must be intended. Ghivarika does not mean the same as chivara , “a monk’s mantle or clothing,” as Prof. 
Bbandarkar thinks, but is an adjective meaning “sufficient for clothes,” and may be translated by “the price or 
expense for clothes.” 

0 Regarding padika see Prof. Bbandarkar, loc. cit p. 331. 


No. 8 (pi. liii). Nasik, No. 6b — 

( 1 -) 

( 2 .) 

(3.) 

(4.) 
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at (cm interest of) one hundred kctrshdpanas a piece of twelve 1 2 (as) expense for clothes 
(shall he paid) to each of the twenty monks keeping the vasso 2 in my cave. Out of the 
thousand invested at (cm interest of) seventy-five Mrshdpanas the price of kusana (shall 
he paid). And in the village of Chhikkalapadra, (situated) in the district of Kapura, 
eight thousand, 8000, have been given as the price for cocoanut-trees. And all this has been 
proclaimed in the guildhall and has been written on boards according to custom. 3 Further, 
he has given on the 15th of the bright half of Kartika, in the year 41. 4 ” 

No. 10 (pi. lii). Nasik, Nos. 8 and 9 (West, 16a and 20) — Two identical inscriptions 
of Dakshamitra, Eishabkadatta s wife — 

(1.) Sidham rano Kshaharatasa kshatrapasa Naliapanasa dihi- 
(2.) tu Dinikaputrasa Ushavadatasa kudumbiniya Dakhamitaya 
(3.) deyadhammam ovarako [||] 

— “ Success ! An inner cell, the meritorious gift of Dakshamitra, wife of Dinika's 
son Rishabhadatta, and daughter of the king the Kshaharata kskatrapa Nahapana,” 

No. 11. Junnar, No. 32 5 * (pi. liv) — 

This inscription is c in the fourth excavation on the eastern side of Manmodi Hill. It is 
in three lines about 4 feet long. The first few letters in each line are considerably decayed 
and faint. It reads — 

[Ttanojmahakhatapasa saminahapanasa 
[iljmatyasa Vachhasagotasa Ayamasa 

[cfejyadhama cha [po ?] dlii matapo cha puhathaya vase 46 kato 

— “The meritorious gift of a mandapa and cistern by Ayama of the Vatsa-gotra, 
prime minister to the king, the great Satrap, the Lord Nahapana, made for merit, in 
the year 46.” 

No. 12 (pi. liii). Nasik, No. 10 (West, No. 15) — Dated in the year 9 of the Abhira kiug, 
Isvarasena — 

(1.) Sidharii rajnali . . nputrasya SIvadattabhiraputrasya 
(2.) Abhirasy[e]svarasenasya 7 8 savatsare navame [9] 

(3.) [gijmhapakhe cliothe 4 divas[e] trayodas[e] 13 [e]- 
(4.) [ta]ya puvaya S'akagnivarmmanah duliitra ganapaka- 
(5.) [sya] Rebliilasya bharyaya ganapakasya Visvavarmasya 
(6.) . . gasakanikaya s upasikaya Yislmudataya sarvasafcvahi- 


1 J3drasaJca(m), which corresponds to Sanskrit dvddasaJcam , must mean here “a piece or sum of twelve.” 
What the twelve coins were is not said ; but they cannot be kdrshdpanas , as the whole interest amounted to 
one hundred karshapanas only, and each of the twenty monks could only get five. The correctness of this 
interpretation of bdrasaha is proved by the parallel passages of the Kankeri inscriptions quoted by Prof. 
Bhandarkar. ' No. 39 has chivariha ddtava solasalca, and No. 44, ddtava chivarika sodasaJca , “ a piece of sixteen,” 
is to be given (as) the expense for robes, while the other inscriptions say that a bdrasaha is to be given. 

2 “Keeping the vasso” i.e ., residing there during the rainy season, as is prescribed for Brahmanical and 
Bauddha ascetics. 

3 NigamasabJidya , “in the guildhall,” may also be translated “in the assembly of the traders.” I take vdra in 
phalahavdre , “ on boards,” in the sense of “ number or multitude.” Por another explanation, see Bhandarkar, loc. cit. 
The ti which follows after charitrato corresponds to Sanskrit id, and indicates that the chief inscription is finished. 

4 I am unable to make out the exact meaning of the second postscript. It contains another date, “ the year 
45,” and appears to record a large donation of 70,000 hdrshdpanas made to gods and Brahmanas. 

5 1 Vide ante, p. 98. 6 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, No. 25, p. 51. 

7 L. 2. The first syllable after abhirasya is doubtlessly sva, hence it becomes necessary to write dbhirasyesvara- 

senasya. Isvarasena is a not uncommon name for a warrior or king. The beginning of the stroke for the e is visible. 

8 L. 6. The reading gasakdnikdyd makes no sense. Professor Bhandarkar’s emendation — bhrdlrikanyakdyd — 
seems probable. 
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(7.) tasuklifirtha Trirasmiparvata viharav[a]stavynsya cliiitudisafya] 

(8.) bhikhusaghasya gilinabheshajartham aksliayanivi prayukta . va . na . . l 

(9.) vy[A]su Sugatagatasu srenishu yata[h] kularikasrenya baste k[a]rsbapana- 
(10.) sabasrafiii] 1000 deuyatrikasrenyafih] saliasrani dve [2000 ..... sre]- 
(11.) nya[ih] satani pancha 500 tilapisliakasrenya[ih] sata . . ... 

(12.) ete cba k[a]rsbapana [chatajlopa . . olia ' 

(13.) . . . . sya masa .... sarva[ih] rakslmti Vishn[udata] .... 

— ■“ Success ! On the thirteenth, 13th, day of the fourth, 4th, fortnight of the ninth 
[9th] year of the Ahhira king Isvarasena, son of the Abliira Sivadatta, (and) born 
of the queen of the . . . ra family ; — on the above [mentioned day ] the lay- worshipper 
Vishnudatta, daughter of the Saka Agnivarman, wife of the Gandpaka 2 Eebhila (and) 
niece of the Gandpaka Visvavarman, placed for the good and happiness of all creatures, 
(and especially) to provide medicine for the sick of the community of monks residing in the 
monastery on Mount Trirasmi, a perpetual endowment with the Bauddha (?) companies 
dwelling in [Govardhana], viz., 3 in the hands of the guild of the Kularikas 4 5 * one thousand, 
1000, kdrshdpanas, with the guild of the Deuyatrikas (?) two hundred . . with the guild 
of the .... five hundred, 500, with the guild of the oil-millers . . . hundred. And these 
kdrshdpanas Vishri[udatta] protects all . .” 

No. 13 (pi. liii). Ndsik, No. 11a (West, 25a). An inscription of Gautamiputra Sftta- 
karni* — 

(1) Sidhaiii 0 senaye vejayatiye vijayakhadhAvara Govadhanasa BenakatakA SvAmi Gotamiputo Sirisadakani 

(2) Anapayati Govadbane amacha VinhupAlitaiii gAme Aparakakhadiya ya kbetaiii ajakAlakiyam Usabha- 
datena 7 bhfitaih nivatane 

(3) satAni be 200 eta ambaklieta nivatanasatArimi be 200 imesa pavajitana TekirasinA 8 vitarama etasa chasa 
klietasa parihAra 

(4) vitarama apavesarh anomasani alonakliAdaka arathasavinayika 9 savajataparibArika cba etahi na pariharehi 
paribarllii 


1 L. 8. Read g ildna 0 . The break at the end of the line may possibly be filled in tbe following manner : 
[po] v a \rdh a] na[r<3sf a]. 

2 Gandpalca means u protector or leader of a gaiia” wbicb consists of three gulmas or battalions, and may be 
taken as an equivalent of colonel or brigadier-general. 

8 Yaiah , literally “ out of which ” perpetual endowment. 

4 Possibly kularika may contain a corruption of Jculdlct, u potter.” 

5 My readings and interpretation differ in many points from Professor BbAndArkar’s. 

c Tbe transcript follows tbe text in the use of tbe anusvdra and tbe long vowels, which are not regularly marked. 

7 Perhaps Usabhaddtena . ' - 

8 Perhaps TeMrasind; I can find no explanation for this, nor any other reading that may be adopted. If, 
however, we might write Terasihdna, and to assume that tbe led bad been accidentally misplaced, tbe. word would 
exactly correspond with the Maharashtra-Prakrit Terassihanam (Sans. Tra irasm ihd n d m), “of those living on 
Trirasmi.” As the Sanskrit inscriptions (Nos. 5, 12) show, tbe bill in which the caves are excavated was called 
Trirasmi, and with Professor Bbandarkar, I believe that Pulumayi’s Tiranhu and Teranhuka (see below, No. 14, 
1. 9) are derived from that Sanskrit word, though the u is irregular. Tbe sa wbicb follows cJta is ' purely 
pleonastic, just as in Puli sache, “ if,” and similar words. 

9 These two compounds arc left untranslated. The term alavanaMvinalrenibanalca in tbe Ilichpur and Seoni 
grants of Pravarasena IL, seems to be connected with tbe first, and perhaps refers to an exemption from the salt 
tax; but I am unable to find tbe correct Sanskrit expression. The second word, I think, refers to a tax on 
carriages and horses. I believe it to stand for arathdsva vinayilcam, and to mean literally “ exempt from that 
which refers to chariots and the training of horses ; ” but the question is, whether the villagers usually had to pay 
for their Own chariots and horses or for those of the king. Etaih is the correct equivalent of elehi 7ia, which 
corresponds with tbe Jaina Maharashtra elehi nam : the particle nam stands, as tbe Jains say, simply vdky&lamlcurt 
(Jacobi, Kalpasfdrctj index, s. v.) 
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(5) eta ehasa kheta parihare cha nibadho 1 lihi aviyena anatam 2 3 amacbena Sivagutena cbbato maliasamiyehi 
uparakhito 

(6) data patika savachhare 14 vasa pa[kbe] 2 divase 1 Tapasena kata [||] 

“ Success! From Benakataka in the Govardhana {district), the victorious camp of 
the army that is protected by Indra ( Vijayanta )/ the lord, the illustrious Satakarni, the 
son of the queen of the Gautama race, issues {these) orders to Vishnupalita (Vinhupalita), 
the minister in {charge of) Govardhana: ‘We give that field of ours, {measuring) two 
hundred, 200, Nivartanas, {and situated) in the village of Aparakakhadi (Western-Kak- 
hadi), which hitherto Rishabhadatta (Usabhadata) has enjoyed, {viz.) two hundred, 200, 
Nivartanas, to those Tekirasi (Terasika ? living on the Tirassi or Trirasmi hill) ascetics. 
Moreover, we grant immunity {from interference and taxation) for this field ; (viz.) it shall 

not be entered (by royal officers), nor be meddled with (by them) and possess 

immunities of all kinds. Moreover, with respect to this field and with respect to this im- 
munity, a charter has been drawn up, which has been approved of by the minister, Si vagupta 
(Sivaguta), who received {our) verbal orders {to that effect), and which is preserved by the 
great lords, 4 A document, 5 prepared by Tapasa on the first day of the second fortnight of 
the rainy season of the year 14, has been given {to the donees). 1 ” 

No. 14 (pi. liii). Nasik, No. 11b (West, 25b). An inscription published by Syamaka, 
official at Govardhana, by order' of Satakarni Gautamiputra and his mother, Queen Balasri 
Gautami. 

This grant is written immediately in continuation of the preceding, and the form of 

/ 

it is very peculiar, as Syamaka has apparently given the words of the order (11. 7 fig.) exactly 
as lie received them from the donors. It is supplementary to No. 11a, as it makes over a 
second field to the donees of the former grant, because the field in Aparakakhadi was no 
longer cultivated and the village had been deserted by its inhabitants. 

(6) Siddbam Govadhane am a cb as a Samakasa 6 de}^> rajanito 


1 I admit that it is possible to take nibadho lihi as a corruption of nihaddhd lipiJi , and that the explanation 
of lihi by alekhi may be objected to. Still I think the masculines, chhato and 'uparakhito, require us to read 
nibandho, 'which also occurs below, 1. 13. 

2 Read driata. The translation of aviyena anata by Sans, mukhdjnajnapta 0 , may be justified from Hema- 
cbandra, Desikosha , I. 10, who explains aviam by uJdam, “ spoken.” The mukhdjiid , “verbal orders,” of the 
king are frequently quoted in land grants. Chato, the meaning of which is clear from the varia lectio, maid, 
“approved of,” in the next inscription, corresponds to Sanskrit kshdnta, which may have that meaning (see Pet. 
IF., s. v., ksham ; and Childers, Pali Diet., s. v., kham). 

3 The beginning of this inscription closely corresponds with that of many Yalabhi grants and other documents 
of the same class, which are dated from a “ victorious camp ” (< vijayaskandhdvdra ) where the king stopped during 
his progress. In this case Satakarni had pitched at Benakataka — literally “ the town, royal residence, or 
village on the Bena river ” — which belonged to the district of Govardhana or Govadhanahara, as inscription 
No. 18 has it. Perhaps the Bena intended maybe the Benaganga in the Central Provinces; but as the name is 
a common one for rivers, it may be one nearer to Nasik. The army is called vejayati, which I take to stand for 
vejayantt , and to be derived from Yijayanta, a name of Indra. Possibly the word may, however, be connected 
with the name of the famous town, Yaij ay anti (Prakrit Yejayanti), the Byzantion of the Greeks, which was 
situated in the Kohkan, and doubtless formed part of the Andhra dominions. If that were the case, the adjective 
might be translated by “ recruited at or lying in garrison at Yaij ay anti.” 

4 The great lords, mahdsdmiyd (mahdsvdmikdh), must be the officials in charge of the records. 

5 Patika (pattikd), which I translate by “ document,” is of course the copper plate or cloth which the donees 
received. As the old grants were written both on copper and on cloth, I prefer a general word. 

• 6 Read samakasa in accordance with sdmako in the next line, and the etymology, syamaka. 


O 
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(7) rano Gotamiputasa SAtakanisa maliadeviya clia jivasutaya rajamAtuya vacliancna Govadhanc SAmako Aroga 
vatavo tato eva 1 

(S) vatavo etlia amlielii pavatc Tiranhumhi amhadhamadAne lene pativasatAna pavajitana bliikhuna game 
Ivakbadisu puva klietarii data ta clia kliege 2 

(9) va 3 kamsate so clia gumo na vasati eva satiyaiu duni etlia nagarasime rajakaih klietarii amasatakam tato 
etesa pavajitana bhiklnina Teranliuk Anarii dada(wa) 

(10) khotasa nivatauasatam 100 4 tasa clia khetasa pariliara vitarAma apavesa anomasa alonakhfidaka arathasa- 
vinayika savajatnpArihArika 

(11) etelii na pariliarehi parilieretlia eta cliasa klieta paribara clia etha nibadlia latlia aviyena anatapatiliA- 
rakhiya 5 6 Lot Ay a matA lekhe savacliliare 24 

(12) [rajsana paklie 4 divase pachame 5 PujitinA kata nibadbo nibadho samvAclihare c 24 gimliAna paklie 
2 divase 10 [|| ] 

“ Success ! A gift wliicli proceeds from the ting (made over) by Sy&maka (Samaka), the 
minister in (charge of) Govardliana. 7 ‘By order of t-lie King Satakarni, the son of the 
queen of the Gautama race, of the Great Queen, the queen-mother whose son is living, 
— Syamaka in (charge of) Govardliana shall be asked about his health, 8 and be after- 
wards addressed as follows: — We have formerly 9 given a field in the village of Kakhadl 
to the ascetics mendicants who live here on the mount Trirasmi (Tiranhu) in the 

cave that is our meritorious gift; and that field is not (noiv) tilled, and that village is no 
(longer) inhabited. As it is so, therefore we give to those ascetics (and) mendicants who 
live on Trirasmi (Tiranhu) one hundred, 100, nivartanas of a royal field which (is) here 
within the boundaries of the town, 10 and belongs to us. Moreover, we grant for that field 
immunity (from interference and taxation, viz.): it shall not be entered nor meddled 
with (by royal officers) .... and be endowed with immunities of all kinds. It has been 
exempted by these exemptions. And with respect to this field, and with respect to this 
exemption, a charter has been drawn up 11 12 (which has been) approved of by Lota, the chief 
lady-in-waiting 12 (to the Queen-Mother), who received oral instructions (regarding this 


1 The three last letters of the line are slightly damaged, especially the e ; but the reading is not doubtful 

2 The last letter of the line is misshaped : tam must be read for ge . 

3 This letter is not quite distinct; it most closely resembles r a, but the sense requires na; possibly the cross 
line is due to a vein or flaw in the rock. 

4 The stroke after f) , the sign for hundred, gives 101, which does not agree with the word preceding: 
possibly it only indicates that e has been left out before tasa. 

5 Read patihdiraralchiya , corresponding to Sans, pratihdraralcshi : Vikramdnhacharita , ix. 7, and passim. 

6 Read samvaclihare. 

7 I take deyo as the subject of the sentence, for deyam, and rdjanito, i.e., rdjanhhto , for the present participle 
of the root ni^tiiri or niryCt ; nimto is a common form in Maharashtra-Prakrit. 

8 Literally, l£ shall be addressed (the question if he has) freedom from disease.” This formula is prescribed in 
the law-books as a polite form of address to Sfhdras (< e.g Apastamha , I. 4, 14, 29). S'yAmaka probably belonged 
to that caste. Tiie form is equivalent to the modem official superscription, Sdldmnt sdthe , t( after compliments.” 

9 I.e., in the year 14, as above. 

10 Possibly RAsika is meant. 

11 Like Professor R. G. Eliandarkar, but with hesitation, I take nthadhd for the past participle passive; but 
I am unwilling to correct la{ha to lipi as he proposes; we may here have an untraced Desi word, lefha or lafha, 
meaning “ charter ” or sdsana. The Desikosha , viu 28, gives leso for l£ written,” and there seems to have been a 
root hs or Its, meaning to write or compose. 

12 The appearance of a chief lady-in-waiting” in a grant is unusual, though females appear as ddtahas on 
some Valabhi grants (Ind. Ant, vol. vii, p. 76). The field here granted belonged to the Queen-Mother, and she 
gave her instructions about the deed to her waiting-woman, who got the grant, drawn up by a Ivarkun, or writer, in 
the royal office, and the king's name was inserted to signify his approval of his mothers act, and to secure the 
immunities which none but the sovereign could grant. 
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grant), and it has been done in writing byPujiti 1 on tlie fifth, 5th, day of the 4th 
fortnight of the rainy season 2 of the year 24. The charter was drawn np on the 10th 
day of the 2nd fortnight of the hot season of the year 24.’ ” 

No. 15 (pi. liv). Nasik, No. 12 (West, No. 3). An inscription dated in the 2nd year 
of Pulumayi — 

Sidliam raho Yasitliiputasa Samisiri-Pulu- 
maisa samvachhare 2 hemamta [■ nam ] palche 4 divase 8 
etiya puvaya [&«]tumbikena Dhanamena ina 
karitam salia [m<2Zd]pitulii salia . . . 

. . ina . 

ce Success ! On the 8th day of the 4th fortnight of winter, in the 2nd ) r ear of the king, 
the lord, the illustrious Pulumai, the son of the queen of the Yasishtha race! On the 
above-(mentioned'day) the husbandman Dhanama, together with his { mother ) and father, 
and together with .... made . . . . 

No. 16 (pi. liv). Nasik, No. 13 (West, No. 27) — 

Sidliam raiio Yasathiputasa Siri-Pulumayisa savackliare chhathe 6 gimapakhe pachame 5 divase l 3 . po . hi . ti . a 

“ Success ! On the 1st day of the fifth, 5, fortnight of the hot season, in the sixth, 6, year 
of the king, the illustrious Pulumayi, the son of the queen of the Yasishtha race . . . .” 

No. 17. Karle inscription, 4 No. 20 (pi. liv), from the great Chait} 7 8 a Cave at K&rle, on 
the front of the sill of the great arched window, to the left of the main door, dated in the 
7th year of Pulumayi : — 

Raiio Yasitliiputasa Samisiri 5 ] savachliare satame 7 gimliapaklie pachame 5 
divase pathame 1 [|] etaya puvaya Okhalakiyanam Maharatliisa 6 Kosikiputasa Mitadevasa putena 
[wajharatliina Yasithiputena Somadevena gamo dato Yalurakusamghasa 7 [|] Yalilrakalenana s sakarukarosa deya- 
meyo [||] 

“On the 1st day, 1, of the fifth, 5, fortnight of the hot season, in the seventh, 7, year 
of the king, the lord, the illustrious Pulumayi, the son of the queen of the Vasishtha 
race. On the abcwe (day) the Maharathi 9 of the Okhalakiyas, 10 Somadeva — born of the 


1 Pujiti is the stonemason or engraver who incised or did the grant in writing. 

2 Several months later than the following date. This is due to the delay in transmitting the orders to 
S'yamaka, and getting them engraved 

3 The letters after this are half effaced and uncertain excepting hi. 

4 This has also been translated by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Inscriptions from the Cave Temples , p. 34. 

5 There seems to he no doubt about this restoration, as the i and sa are still perceptible. 

G The thi of this word is not quite distinct, and might perhaps be read tin. 

7 Perhaps we should read Valdrakasamghasa ; the d is quite distinct in the repetition of the name. 

8 Read Valilrakalendnam. Sakarulcarosa is, doubtless, a misspelling of sakdrakdrasa , i.e., samskdralcdrdya. 

9 I leave Mahdratld untranslated, because I take it to be a title. The word is, probably, closely connected 
with the old Sanskrit mahdratha , “a great warrior,” and stands to it in the same relation as surdpin to surdpa ; 
but when a person dating his grant by the regnal year of an Andhra king is called the Mahdratld of a certain 
tribe or people, as in this case, it is evident that the word has a technical meaning, and characterises the person 
indicated as a feudatory or official of the Andhras. The meaning of the term is probably allied to that of 
Mahdbhoja or Mahdsdmanta. At all events, M. Garrez’s conjecture (Jour. Asiat ser. vi, tom. xx, p. 203), that 
it is equivalent to “ a Maratha,” is shown by this inscription to be untenable. 

10 The termination, -iya, i.e., - ! iya , frequently means “living in,” and it might be expected that Okhalaka was 
the name of a country. It may be noted that, according to the KsldtUavamsdvali , there was a district called 
Ukliada (see Pet. Did., s. v.), and possibly Okhakika may be the same. 
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wife of tlic Viisislitlia race (and) son of tlie MaMratlii Mitadeva (Mitradeva), born of 
the wife of the Kausika race — gave a village to the community (of monhs) at Valdrakad 
This gift (has been made) in order to keep the caves at Yaldraka in repair." ; > 

18. Ntisik, No. 14 2 (pi. lii) — 

(1.) Siddlmih rano Ynsithiputasa 1 2 3 Siri-Pulumayisa 4 saiiivachliarc ekunavise 19 gimliuna pakhe bitiye 2 divase 
temse 13 rajarano Gotamiputasa 3 Himavata-Meru- 

(*2. ) Madarapavatasamasarasa As i k a- A sak a-MuIaka- Suratha-Kukuraparaiht a 5 6 7 * *Aiuipa-Yidablia-Akaravatirajasa 0 
Y ij had lhav ata-Par iviit a- Say h a Kanhagiri-Macha-Siritana'-Malaj’a-Mahida — 

(3. ) Setagiri s -Chakorapavatapatisa savarajalokamaiiidalapatigaliitasasanasa divasakarakaravibodhitakamalavi- 
malasadisavadanasa tisamiidatoyapitavfdianasa patipunachadamadalasasirika- 
(4.) piyadasnnasa varavaranavikamacbaruvikamasa Lhujagapatibhogapinavatavipuladighasuda[ra]bhujasa abha- 
yodakadanakilinanibhayakarasa avipanamfitusususfikasa suvibhatativagadesakalasa 
(5.) porajananivisesasamasukhadukhasa Ivliatiyadapaimlnaiuadanasa . Saka-Yavana-Palhavanishdaunsa dhnmo- 
pajitakaraviniyogakarasa kitaparadlie pi satujanc apanabisarucliisa dijfivarakutiibavivadha- 9 
(6.) nasa KhakharatavaTiisaniravasesakarasa Satavabanakulayasapatitbapanakarasa savamaiiKlahTbliivaditacba- 
[ra]nasa vinivatitacliatuvanasakarasa anekasamaravajitasatusagliasa aparajitavijayapatukasatujanadupa- 
dbasasaniva- 

(7.) puravarasa kulapurisaparaparagatavipularujasadasa agaraana nilayasa sapurisfma asayasa siriya adhitlianasa 
upacbarana pabbavasa ekakusasa 10 ekadhanudliarasa ekabambanasa Eama- 
(8.) Kesav&juna-BhtmasenatulnparCikamasa chhanagbanusavasamfijakfirakasa 11 Bablifiga * Xnhusa - Jannmejaya- 
Sakara-Yayati-Eamabarisasaniatejasa aparimitam akbayam achitam abliuta 12 Pavana-Garula-Sidba-Yakba- 
Bakhasa-Yijadhara-Bhftta-Gadhava-Charana 

(9.) C had a-D i vak am- Yakhat a-G aha vi chin asamarasirasi jitaripusagliasa nagavamkhadha 13 gaganatalam abhiviga- 
dbasa kulavipulasirikarasa Siri-Satakanisa mfituya mahadeviya Gotamiya Balasiriya 14 sachavaclianadana- 
kha in fihi san ira tfty a tapadamani- 

1 Yalfiraka is evidently the name of the monastic establishment at K&rle ; it occurs also in the inscription of 
XJsabhadata, on the other side of the door from this. 

2 West’s Iso. 26, first 10i lines ; Trans. Or. Gong ., 1874, pp. 306 $eqq. 

3 See my remarks in Cunningham’s Bharhut Stdpa, p. 128. 

4 Professor Bhandarkar reads Pudumdyisa , and in other words assigns to 2 the value of dha, e.g. in mudhaha , 

1. 2. The correctness of my reading is no longer doubtful; see Dr. Burgess’ Table, plate v. 

6 Ivukum, i.e. Ivnkkura, is not Kiu-slie-lo of Hiwen Thsang, as Professor Bhandarkar supposes, as the latter 
regularly corresponds to Gujjara. The Trihdndaiesha gives Kukkura as a synonym for Dasarlia, a Yfidava tribe. 

6 Akaravati, — see Pandit Bliagwanlal in hid. Ant , vol. viii, p. 260. 

7 Por Yiibjhachhavata, and is a correct translation of the Sanskrit Vindh yarksh a vat — i.e., Yindhya and 
Bikshavat — the latter is the Uxentos of the ancients, a part of the Yindhya range near the Xarmadfi. Parivfita 
may be read Parichata, hut I prefer the first as equivalent to Paripfitra, 'which I take to he the correct form for 
Pariyatra, the north-w'estern Yindhyas. Siritana cannot stand for S'ristana, hut may he the equivalent of 
SViparvata. 

6 Setagiri cannot he Sreslitagiri, but possibly Svetagiri, a hill on the Coromandel coast '({Mackenzie 
Co!!., vol. i, p. 88). ; . / - 

9 I take the compound dijdvara to stand for dvijds chdvardi ch<t, while Professor Bhandarkar makes it 
dvtjai'ara 0 . 

10 Professor Bhandarkar correctly emends this as e/sahtsalasa. 

11 I read chhanaghamf instead of chhanayami , the signs for gha and ya being very similar. The Sanskrit is 
l\<h a 7 i a gh a n otsa vasa m d jalcd ra Izasya fait a vesh u ghandn vtsavdn $ am cyan is cha Icdrayatiti fahanetyddi lasya. 

12 I translate these words by aparimitam afahayam acJiintyam adbhuiam , and take them as adverbs modifying 
jita in 1. 9. The}" may also he taken with vichina °, which need nokbe altered as Professor Bhfmdarkar proposes; 
it is the regular representative of vichirna, past part. pass, of virhar. . Yuddhath i debar simply means “to fight 
a battle ” (Pet. Diet, s. v. char -b v /). The passage seems to mean that Wind, Sun, Moon, and other celestial 
beings, assisted the king in a great battle. 

13 1 translate this by nagavarashtndhdt and take the ablative as ablativus comparfttionis, which occasionally 
appears in Sanskrit with the positive instead of the comparative. The phrase seems to mean “of him who, from 
his majestic greatness and fame, is loftier than the highest mountain.” 

u Balasri is the real name of the queen. 
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■ (10.) yamopavasataparaya rajarisivadhlisadam akhilam anuvidhiyamanaya karita deyadliama [kelasa]pa[vata]sikliar- 
asadise Tiranliupavatasikhare vima[na]varanivisesamahidlrika 1 lena eta clia lena inaliadevi maharaja- 
mata maharajap[i]tamahi dadati nikayasa bhadavaniyana bhikliusaghasa 
(11.) etasa cha lenasa chitananimita mahadeviya ayakaya sevakamo piyakamo clia na[ta .... dakhina] pathisaro 
pitupatiyo dliamasetusa dadati gamarii Tiranhupavatasa aparadakhinapase pisachipadakaiii sava- 
jiitablioganirathi [ [| ] 2 

"Success! On the thirteenth (13) day of the second (2) fortnight of the hot season 
in the nineteenth (19) year of the illustrious Pulumayi, the son of the queen of the 
V&sishtha family ! The great queen Balasrl, of the Gautama family, who takes delight 
in truthfulness, liberality, forgiveness, and abstention from injuring creatures, who is intent 
on practising austerities, self-control, self-imposed restraint and fasts, who regulates her 
( behaviour ) entirely in accordance with the [meaning of her) title, ‘the consort of a 
voydl sage/ who is the mother of the king of kings, the illustrious Satakani, ( surnamed ) 
Gotamiputa (i.e., the son of the queen of the Gautama race), of him whose firmness re- 
sembled (that of) Mount Himavat, Mount Meru, and the Mandara mountain — of (him ivho 
ivas) the king of Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, Surashtra, Kukura, Apar&nta, Anupa, Vidarbha, 
Akara, Avanti — of him who was the lord of the mountains Vindhya, Jtiksliavat, Paripatra, 
Sahya, Krishnagiri, Macha, Siritana, Malaya, Mahendra, Setagiri and Chakora — of him whose 
orders were obeyed by the multitude of all kings — of him whose face was similar to and pure 
like a lotus that has opened itself at the rays of the sun — of him whose army drank the 
water of three oceans — of him whose appearance was agreeable and radiant like the orb of 
the full moon' — of him whose gait was beautiful (and majestic) as the gait of an excellent 
elephant — of him whose arms were long, broad, round, and fat like the folds of the king of 
serpents — of him whose fearless hand was (always) moist with ( libations of) water [poured out) 
in giving promises of safety — of him who never disobeyed his mother — of him who properly 
distinguished the places and times (ft) for (the attainment) of the three objects (of human) 
life (dharma, artha , and Jcama) — of him who fully shared the joys and sufferings of the 
citizens (of his realm) — of him who humbled the pride and arrogance of the Kshatriyas — of 
him who destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas — of him who properly expended the 
taxes which he levied in accordance with the sacred law — of him who took no pleasure in 
destroying the life even of offending enemies — of him who made the families of twice-born 
and low-caste people prosper — of him who entirely destroyed the Khakliarata (Kshaharata) 
race — of him who restored the fame of the Satavahana race — of him whose feet were 
saluted (with prostrations) by all provinces — of him who prevented the mixing of the four 
castes (varna) — of him who conquered his enemies in many battles — of him whose banner 
of victory was never vanquished, and whose excellent capital was difficult to assail for his 
f oes — of him who bore many royal titles descended to him from a (long) line of ancestors — 


1 ICeldsapavata t° is a pretty certain restoration, as the letter e , the top of la , the greater part of sa and pa are 
visible. MahidMka stands for S. Mahardhika , Pali Mahiddhika . I do not think it has the technical Buddhistic 
meaning here. 

2 In line 11 chitand stands, with the usual omission of the anusvara, for cldntana, and apparently means 
“the taking care of 55 or “keeping in repair.” The word used for it in the next inscription is patisamtharana. 
Half the ta of natd is visible and the reading certain. The donor is of course Pulumfiyi. Before pathisaro we may 
safely supply dalchind. For the other lost letters, probably four, I venture to suggest Pulumdyi , though with some 
doubt. I take pitupatiyo for pitripatnyoh. The third letter of Pisdchipadakain is doubtful ; if my reading is 
correct, the name corresponds to PisdcMpadraka , “ the site of the she-goblin.” I take savajdtahhoganirathi as a 
sentence by itself, and translate it by the Sanskrit sarvajdtabhoganirasanam. Strictly the equivalent of nirathi 
would be nirastih , which, however, is not found in the dictionaries. 
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of him who was an abode of traditional lore — of him who was the protector of good men — 
of him who was the dwelling-place of Fortune — of him who was the source of all politeness 
— of him who alone was clever — of him who alone ( deserved the name of) an archer- — of him 
who alone ( deserved the name of) a hero— of him who alone (ivas -worthy the name of ) a 
Brahruana — of him whose prowess was equal to that of Eama, Kesava, Arjuna, and 
Bbimasena — of him who on festive days caused to be made much merrymaking and many 
jo) r ous assemblies — of him whose lustre was equal to ( that of) Nabh&ga, Nahusha, Janamejaya, 
Sagara, Yayati, and Ambarislia — of him who in wondrous, unthinkable, imperishable, and 
immeasurable wise conquered a crowd of foes (standing) in the foremost ranks in a battle 
fought by Pavana, Garuda, the Siddhas, the Yakshas, Rakshasas, the Vidyadharas, the 
BhutaSj the Gandharvas, the Moon, the Sun, the Constellations, and the Planets — of him 
who dives deeper into the sky than the shoulder of the most excellent mountain — who 
made the prosperity of his race great — caused to be prepared as a meritorious gift, on the 
top of Mount Tiranhu (Trirasmi), that resembles a peak of \_Mount Kaildsaf a care, 
equal in perfection to a most excellent palace. And the great queen, mother and grand- 
mother of a great king, 1 gives that cave to the community of the Bhad&vanlyas 2 ... 

. . , a fraternity of monks. And in order to allow this cave to be (duly) taken care of, 
(her) grandson . . . the lord of the [Dakhinft]patha (Dekhan), who is desirous to serve 
and (to do what is) agreeable to the venerable great queen, gives the village of Pisachi- 
padaka, (situated) south-west of Mount Tiranhu (Trirasmi), (intending it) as a bridge of 
merit for his father (and his father's) wife. The abandonment of all enjoyments accruing 
(to us out of this village has been decreed)." 

The pedigree of the family in this inscription stands thus : — 

4* married to Balasri of the Gautama gotra 

Gautamiputra Satakami married + of the Yasishtha gotra 

\ ' / \ 

\ asishthiputra Pulumayi.' 

No. 19. Nasik, No. 15 — An inscription of PulumSyi dated saihvat 22. 

This inscription is a postscript to the last (Nasik 14, pL Tii), and informs us that 
the village assigned by Pulumayi in his 19th year for the repairs of the Queen’s Cave was 
exchanged, three years later, for what reason is not stated, for another one. 

The document is highly interesting, both on philological and palmograpliical grounds. 
It contains a number of rare Desi words, and is written in characters which show traces of 
a current hand, differing from the usual stiff “cave-alphabet.” But these characteristics, as 
well as its slightly mutilated state, the small' size 'of the letters, and the slovenliness of the 
stonemason’s work, make its translation a task of great difficulty, in spite of the assistance 
which the three analogous edicts, Nasik Nos. 11 a and 11 b (p. 104) and Earle' No. 19 (p. 101), 
as well as the Desikosha , afford. 

(IP.) Siddliaiii navanarasvami Yasitlnputo Siri-Pulumavi anapayati Govadliane amaclia. 

(12.) Sivakliadila ya amhepa 3 sava 19 gi pa 2 diva 13 Dlianakata samanelii ya etlia pate 4 Tira[nlmmlri] . *..■ . . 

1 From this Professor Blnindarkar argues that Gautamiputra Satakarni was alive when the grant was made ; 
but this is a mistake. The inscription is dated in the reign of Pulumayi, and the epithets here applied to Gautanu 
Balasri indicate her special claim to veneration, whether both her son and grandson or only one were alive. 

2 The Bhadrayantyas, a branch of the Mahasthaviras. Ind. Ant . , vol. ix, p. 300. 

s Read amhehi ; the beginning of the curve of the i is still visible. 4 Read pavate . 
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. . . na dhavasetisa 1 lenasa patisatharane akhaya[nivi]lietu etlia Govadhanahare dakhinamage gamo 
Sadasana 2 bhikhuhi devilenavaselii 3 nikayena Bhadayaniyena patikhaya data etasa danagamasa Suda- 
sanana parivatake etlia Govadhanahare puvama[ge] 

(13 rt .) gamo Samalipada dadima etata 4 maba airakana 5 odena dbamasetusa lenasa patisatharane akbayanivibeta 6 
gama Samalipada ta [ . . bhijkhuhi lena[vasehi nika]y[e]na Bhadayanayalii 7 * patikhaya uyapaya etasa cba 
gamasa Sama[li]padasa bliikhuhalaparihara 

(14.) s vitarama apalasa 9 anomasa alonakhadaka arathasavinavika savajataparibarika cba etelii na pariliarebi 
pariharibi eta cba gama Samalapada parihare na 10 etha nibadbala 11 ... mi . gamasa cba Sudasanana 
vinibakarehi anata 12 mabasenapatina Medhunana . . . . na cbbato patika . vasakehi 

(13 6 .) (batbi cbbata data bi na) 13 sava 22 gi pa . diva 7 . sa . kanena kata Govadhanavathavana phesakaye 
V[i]iihupalana samivanananata 14 nama bkagatasa 15 patipatapasa jinavarasa budbasa [||] 

“ Success ! The new Nara, 16 the lord, the illustrious Pulumayi (Pulumavi), born of the 
queen of the Vasishtha race, addresses (these) orders to Sivaskandila, the minister in 
(charge of) Govardliana; 17 ‘On the 13th day of the 2d fortnight of the hot season in 
the year 19, we gave the village of Sudarsana, 18 [which is situated) here in the southern sub- 
division of the district of Govardliana, as a perpetual endowment for the repairs of the cave 

( which is) a “ bridge of merit ” for the (and has been excavated) here in the 

mount Trirasmi, to be administered 19 by the monks of Dhanakataka, 20 the ascetics living 
in the Queen’s Cave, of the school of the Bhadrayaniyas. In exchange for this gift-village, 
we have (noiv) given the village of Salmalipadra, 21 (ivhich is situated) here in the eastern 
subdivision of the district of Govardliana. This same village of S&lmalipadra, (ivhich is) 
to be a perpetual endowment for the repairs of the cave (that is) “ a bridge of merit,” has 


1 Read dhamasetasa . 2 Read Sudasand . 3 Probably ° lendvasehi is to be read. 

4 Perhaps eta cha is to be read. 5 Read diralcena, 

6 Read °hetu. 7 Read BhaddyaniycM 1 

8 A comparison of Nos. 13 and 14 above shows that line 14 is to be read after the first half of line 13, and that 

the second half of line 13 concludes the inscription. 

9 Read apdvesa, 10 Read cha . 11 Probably latha to be read, as in No. 25 b. 

12 Read anata. 13 The words in parentheses are uncertain. 

14 Read sdmivachand 0 . " 15 Read bhayavatasa ; Q patdpasa. 

10 As Nara is a name of Arjuna, and Inscription No. 26 shows that the Andhras compared themselves to the 
heroes of the Mahdbhdrata , I think it probable that 7iavanara, “ the new Nara or Arjuna,” is one of Pulumayi’s 

bintdas . In later times various kings assumed the same title. For other possible explanations see Bhandarkar, 

Tr. Or. Cong., 1874, p. 318. 

17 The whole portion of the inscription down to Jcatd , 1. 14, wdiich has been enclosed by hyphens, is introduced 

by the untranslated ya, yat, u that,” which follows dnapayati , “ issues (these) orders.” 

15 Sudasana, the name of the village given in the year 19, stands, as is often the case with village-names of 

the cave inscriptions, in the plural It corresponds to Sanskrit Sudarsana, “ the lovely or fair one,” and must 

be another name for Pisacbipadra, which is mentioned in No. 16. The term maga , {C subdivision,” means 
literally “path” ( mdrga\ and has probably the same technical meaning as its synonym pathalca , which, in the 

Valabhi, Solanld, and other inscriptions, means “ a subdivision of an ithdra district or zilla,” t.e., a taluka or 
pargana, 

19 Patilchaya , “ to be administered,” may either be the neuter of the park fut, pass, of kshi, “ to govern,” with 
the prefix prati (compare pratilcshaya , “a watchman”) or the gen. dat. of jyrattlcshd, “the looking after.” Tn 

the former case it would stand for patikheyam, in the latter for patikhaya. The neglect of the vowel-marks and of 
the anusvara, which is so common in these inscriptions, makes it difficult to come to a definite conclusion regard- 
ing the explanation. 

20 As dhanahatasamanehi stands before the lacuna, and bhilchuhi a long way from it after the lacuna, it is 
not certain that the two instrumentals belong together. If my way of construing be correct, it may he inferred that 
the inmates of the Queen’s Cave came originally from a monastery in the Andhra capital. Regarding Dhanakataka, 
see Bliandarkar, loc, cit ., p. 349, and ante, p. 37. 

21 Samalipada corresponds to Sanskrit Salmalipadra and means “ the site of the cotton tree.” 
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been made over by the warm-hearted M a h a a I r a k a 1 to be administered by the mendicants 
of the school of the Bhadrayaniyas, living in the cave. And for this village of Salmali- 
padra we grant the immunity (from taxation and interference suitable) for a bhikhidiala , 2 
(viz.,) it is not to be entered nor meddled with (by royal officers) ........ and to be 

endowed with immunities of all kinds. We exempt it with these exemptions. 3 And with 
respect to this village of Salmalipadra and to (this) exemption, a charter has been drawn 
np, which has been approved of by the commander-in-chief Medliuna (?) . . . who 

received orders from the of the village of Sudarsana. (And) a document 4 . ; . 

which was executed by .... on the 7th day of the . . fortnight of the hot 

season of the year 22 was given (to the donees).’ Virihupalana 5 * (has been) appointed by 
the order of the lord to the charge of the inhabitants of Govardhana. Adoration to the 
divine Buddha, the best of Jinas, who has attained the glory of Arhatship.” c 

No. 20. Karle, No. 21 (pi. liv) — 

This inscription is badly mutilated, and what remains is half obliterated. If, neverthe- 
less, I have attempted to translate the fragments, and believe that the readings and my 
rendering are tolerably certain, the circumstance which encourages me is that this docu- 
ment is very similar to the three Nasik inscriptions, No. 14, No. 11 a, and 11 b, which also 
contain land grants made in favour of Bauddha mendicants. This resemblance permits us, 
also, to confidently assign our inscription to one of the two Andhra kings who caused the 
three Nasik edicts to he incised, i.e., either to Gautamiputra Sataharni or to Vdsishthiputra 
Pidumdyi. 

[1.] [auapayati] mam!i[Ic] amacha pa . ga . . masu etlia lenasa valurakasa 

vathavana 

[2.] pavajitana bhikhuna nikayasa maliasagh[i]yana yapanaya etha mainalahare utaramaga[ge] gama[me] 
karajake[su] . . . 

[3,] bliikhuhala dadama [ | ] etesa g&ma[me] karajake[sn] bbiklmlialadej^a papahi [ | ] etasa cka sa. 

[4.] gamasa karajakana bhikhuhalaparihara vitarama a[pa]ve9a ........... piiribarika cba[|] etebi na 

pariharehi paribariha 7 [ | ] ete ebasa gam[e] karajake[su] 

[5.] bhikhulialaparihare[cha] etba nibadbo[lebi] aviyena anata to vijayatbasatare 8 

dato the rafia patika sava 1 [4 T] 

[6.] va pa 4 diva 1 sivakhadagutena kata [||] 


1 Ma hadiralcif) 1 1 a, “ tbe Mahaa'iraka,” must refer to Pulumayi. Heinaeliandra, Desikosha, i. 1G, gives airo in tlic 
sense of “an official,” e.g., “the lord of a village.” Here it may either be a special title; or airaJca, which 
corresponds to tbe Pali ayiraka , and Sans, dryaka (Bliandarkar,7oc. cit., p. 318) may mean simply “the venerable 
one.” Odena is tbe instr. of oda, -which appears as a varia lectio for olla , Sanskrit drdra, “ warm-liearted, 
affectionate,” in Hala’s Gdlhdkosha (see Weber, Ildla , index s. v.) and in tbe Uriya odd. 

2 Eegarding bhikhuhala, see tbe remarks on Karle Inscription Ko. 19, 

3 Paidharthi, “we exempt,” I am inclined to take as a corruption of jmiihanmhe, first pers. plur. atm. 
In Karle Kb. 19 we have parihariha in its stead. 

4 The name of tbe commander-in-cbief is, of course, corrupt. I am unable to explain vinibakdrehi or to 
translate the doubtful words between patilcd and data. I think the former term refers again to the king. The 
general sense of tbe phrase following patilcd , “a document,” is, I think, certain from Ko. 11a and Karle Ko. 19. 

0 Vinhupdlana is probably a mistake for Viyhupdlita , Yislujupalita. The translation of phesakaye by “to 
tbe charge” is based on Hem. Des. vi, 87, where pheso is stated to mean sadbhava, “ kindness.” I think Vishnu 
pfdita must have been Sivaskandila’s successor, and have been sent after the edict was first issued and before it 
was engraved. 

G If pati, which corresponds to Pali patti (Sanskrit prdpti), might mean (as Childers, Pali Diet., s. v., suspects) 
nirvana or “final liberation,” that sense would be more suitable. ... 

7 Head parihariiiiha . 8 Head vijayakhadhdvdre datdfJii . 
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“ [King] addresses [these] commands to the 

minister in [charge of] Mamala .... we have given for tlie support of the mendicant 
friars of the school of the Mahasaghiyas [Mahasamghikas ] 1 2 who live here in the 
Yaluraka [Yaldraka] cave, a bhikhuhdla 2 here in the village of Karajaka 3 [ivhich is 
situated] in the northern division of the Aliara [Zilld of] Mamala . 4 To them the gift of a 
hhiklmhala in the village of Karajaka has been granted. And we grant for this village of 
Karajaka the exemption [from taxes and interference suitable] for a hhiklmhala [viz., that] 

it shall not be entered [by royal officers] and be endowed with 

immunities [of all kinds]. By [granting] these immunities we exempt it [from interference 
by the revenue officers]. With respect to this village of Karajaka and with respect to this 

exemption a deed has here been drawn up by who received verbal orders [to that 

effect] and a written grant has been given by the king in his 

victorious camp on the first day of the fourth fortnight of the rainy season in the year 1 [4 ?] 
[ivhich has been] prepared by Sivakhadaguta [Sivaskandhagupta].” 

No. 21. Karle, No. 22 (pi. liv) — An inscription dated in the 24th year of Pulumayi. 5 

(1.) Siddha rano Yasithiputasa Siri-Pulimavisa savachhare chatuvise 24 hematana paklie tatiye 3 divase bi- 
(2.) tiye 2 upasakasa Harapharanasa Setapharanaputtasya Sovasakasya Abulamavathavasya ima deyadhama 
matapo 

(3.) navagabha mahasaghiyana parigabe saghe cliatudise dina matapituna phja G savasatana bitasughastliataya [ I ] 
ekatise 7 S'a- ^ 

(4.) vacbhare nithito saheta cha me puna Budharakbitena Matarakhia 8 upasikaya Budbarakbitasa matu 9 deya- 
dbama patho ano [ || ] 

— “ Success ! On the second (2d) day of the third (3d) fortnight of winter, in the twenty- 
fourth (24th) year of the king, the illustrious Pulimavi, the son of the queen of the 
Yasishtha race, this meritorious gift, a hall, has been given to the adherents of the 
Mah&sanghika (school), the community (of monks) living in the four quarters (of the world), 
by the lay worshipper Harapharana, son of Setapharana, 10 a Sovasaka, 11 living in 


1 One of the most ancient divisions of the Bauddhas (conf. Mahdvamso , v, 4; Ind. Ant., vol. ix, pp. 300, 
301 ; Yassilief, Bouddisme , p. 225). 

2 Literally, “ a mend i can t-plougli ; ” the precise technical meaning of this term is unknown to me, but as the 
village is also allowed tlie immunities {parihara) usually granted for dharmaddna land, it would seem that the 
royal share of the produce was made over to the Bauddba mendicants. 

3 This is probably identical with, the Karajika which, according to No. 13, Rishabhadatta, the son-in-law of 
Nahapana, gave to the community at Yaluraka. If this be so, we have in this grant one of the effects of the 
destruction of the Kshaharata dynasty, of which Gautamiputra boasts in Nasik No. 16. 

4 The term dhdra, as we know from the Yalabhi grants, corresponds exactly to the modern “ Zilla or Col- 
lectorate.” The name Mamala is evidently the ancient form of the modern Mdval (Maul) ; the change of medial 
ma to va is common in Marathi Mdval being still the name of the tract along the Sahyadri or Ghat range, fully 
corresponds with the position of the ancient Mamala. "We have thus another proof that the lapse of two thousand 
years has not changed much in the geographical names of Western India and its territorial divisions. 

5 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 36, 37. The spelling, grammar, and execution of this inscription are 

execrable ; but it is epigraphically interesting. Notice, e.g., the form of i in ima, which recurs on the coins of the 
Satrap Isvaradatta and in the Gupta and other later inscriptions, 6 Read pdjdya. 

7 Ekatise is not quite certain, as the ti has been damaged or badly engraved. 

8 Probably we should read Mdturakhilda, i.e. Mdtrirakshiidydh. 9 Read mdidya. 

10 As remarked in Cave-Temple Inscriptions, these two names are foreign and probably Persian, the former 
corresponding with the Grseco-Persian *Opo0epv7j; or % 0\ofsb\r\g and the latter with 2/raffp^?. My friend Professor 

Noldeke informs me that the termination -pharana probably contains the N. Persian frana , “lord,” and that Seta 
may be a corruption of 0. Persian kshceta , N. Persian skid. The name of the town Abulama is also foreign. 

11 JSovasaka is probably the Sanskrit Sauvarshaka, “belonging to the Suvarsha or Kasyapiya school,” a 
branch of the Sarvastivadins (Yassilief, Bouddisme, p. 231 ; Ind. Ant, voL ix, p. 302). 

P 
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Abulama, in liononr of his parents and for the welfare and happiness of all living creatures. 
In the thirty- first year (of the same king) was completed a second passage (?), the meritorious 
gift of Matarakhi[t]a, a lay worshipper, the mother of Budharakhita, (and) associated with 
me and with Budharakhita” 1 

No. 22. Nasik, No. 16 (pi. lv) — An inscription dated in Srlyajna Satakarnis seventh 
year — • 

(1.) Sidhaiii ratio Gotamiputasa Sami-Siriyana-Satakanisa savaehliare satame 7 liematana paklie tatiye 3 
(2.) divase patliame Kosikasa mahasenapatisa Bhavagopasa bharijaya mahasenapatiniya Yasuya lena 
(3.) bopakiyatisujamanasa payavesitasa mane 2 bahukani varisani ukute payavasane nito chatudi- 
(4.) sasa bhikhusaghasa avaso dato ti[||] 

— ft Success ! On the first day of the third (3rd) fortnight of winter in the seventh (7th) 
year of the king, the lord Srlyajna Satakarni, horn of the queen of the Gautama race, 
niaasen&patini Vasu, the wife of the commander-in-chief, Bhavagopa of the Kausika 

family, completed (this) cave after 3 had been destroyed for many 

years, and gave (it as) a dwelling to the community of ascetics from the four quarters.” 

X. Nasik Inscriptions of Private Individuals (Plate lv). 

1. Nasik, No. 17 (West, No. l) — 

(1.) Sidhaih Sakasa Damaehikasa lekhakasa Vudbikasa 
(2.) Vishnudataputasa Dasapuravatliavasa lena po- 
(3.) dliiyo cba do 2 ato eka podhi ya apara[dha] 4 5 sa me mata- 
(4.) [pi] taro udisa [ || ] 

— “Success! ( The gift) of Vuclbika, tbe, writer of the ^aka D&mackika/and son 
of Visknuclatta, an inhabitant of Dasapura — a cave and two, 2, cisterns; of these one 
cistern which (lies) to the west (is) for the benefit of my parents.” 

2. Nasik, No. 18 (West, No. 2) — 

(1.) Sidbaiii Sakasa Damaehikasa 
(2.) leghakasa Vudbikasa podhi [|j] 

— “ Success I A cistern, (the gift) of Yudliika, the writer of the Saka Damachika.” 

3. Nasik, No. 19 -(West, No. 4) — 

(1.) Sidhaiii Otarahasa Damtamitiyakasa Yonakasa Dhammadevapiitasa Idagnidatasa dhaiiimatmana 

(2.) ima lenaiii pavate Tirariinhuinhi khanitaiii abhaiiitaraiii clia lenasa clietiyagharo potiidhiyo cha matapi- 

(3.) taro udisa [ | ] ima lenani karitam savabudhapftjaya cliatudisasa bhikMsamghasa niyatitaih sa- 

(4.) ha putena Dhaiiimarakhitena [||] 

1 The construction of the last sentence is very ungrammatical : salieta cha me puna Budharakhiiena seems to 
stand for mayd cha Buddharaksliitena cha sahilayah , and the case termination sahila to have been left out, as.it is 
above in pfija and below in matu. The translation of pdtho by ‘/passage” I bay e borrowed from Pandit 
Bhagwanlal, though I am not satisfied with it. 

2 L 3. Possibly we should read tiajamdnasa payavasitasamane, 

3 The words “ bopliaiyati—mane” have been left untranslated, as they are to me unintelligible. TJlcidc — I 
take to stand for uikriie, and the construction to be that of a loc. absolute. 

4 L. 3. The dhd in aparadhd is half obliterated. Possibly aparato ought to be read. Read sd me , &c. 

5 In the absence of all certainty about the meaning of the word Ddmachih-asa , it is also possible to take it 

differently, and to assume that it describes Yudhika as a member of some particular clan of Sabas. Compare also 
Bhandurkar, loc. eit., p. 344. Regarding Dasapura, see note to No. 13. . / 
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— “ Success ! The righteous Yavana Indr&gnidatta, son of Dharmadeva, a native of 
the northern country (and) inhabitant of Damtamitri, 1 caused this cave to be excavated on 
Mount Trirasmi (Tiranbu), and inside the cave a Chaityagriha and (three) cisterns, for the 
sake of his parents. This cave, caused to be made for the worship of all Buddhas, has been 
made over to the community of monks from the four points of the horizon (by him), together 
with his son Dharmarakshita (Dkammarakkita).” 

4. Nasik, No. 20 (West, No. 12) — 

( 1 .) Velidataputasa nekamasa Ramanakasa 

(2.) Chliakalepakiyasa lenam deyadhammam chatudi- 

(3.) sasa bhikhusamghasa niyatitaiii [ 1 ] data clia- 

(4.) nena akliaya nivi kahapana sata 100 

(5.) saghasa liatlie eto vasavuthasa pavaitasa chivari- 

( 6 .) kam datavam barasakam [[|] 

— “The merchant Hamanaka, a Clihakalepakiya, 2 the son of Velidata, made over 
to the community of monks from the four points of the horizon a cave as a meritorious gift. 
Moreover, he gave a perpetual endowment (of) one hundred, 100, kdrshdpanas into the 
hand of the community. Out of that a piece of twelve shall be given to an ascetic keeping 
the vasso (to defray) the expenditure for a garment/* 

5. Nasik, No. 21 (West, No. 13) — 

Sidkam Sivamitalekhakaputasa 
Ramaiimakasa lenam deyadkariimarh[ || ] 

— “ Success ! A cave, the meritorious gift of Hamanaka, son of the writer Sivamitra.” 

6. N&sik, No. 22 (West, No. 21) — • 

(1.) Chetika 3 upasakiyasa Mtigtidasasa saparivarasa lena deyadliama [ | ] etasa lenasa Bodhiguta 

( 2 .) upasakasa putena Dhamanadina data kheta apariliya Kanliahiniya[ | ] eto khetato chivarika pavaita- 

(3.) sa [||] 

— “A cave, the meritorious gift of Mfigtidasa, who belongs to the lay-worshippers of the 
Chaitikas, and of his family. Dharmanandin, the son of the lay-worshipper Bodhigupta, 
has given a field in Western Kanliahini for this cave. Out of (the income from) that field 
the expenditure for a garment for an ascetic (is to he defrayed)” 

7. N&sik, No. 23 (West, No. 22) — 

Dasakasa Mugndasasa saparivarasa lena deyadliama [ || ] 

— “ A cave, the meritorious gift of the fisherman Mugudasa, and of his family.” 


1 For the explanation of the geographical terms see ante p. 38 , and Professor Bhandarkar’s note, Tr. Or. 
Congr ., p. 345. It may, however, he observed that the Sanskrit name of the town is not necessarily Dattamitri. 
The Prakrit form Daiiitamitiyakasa rather points to “ Dantamitri, (the town) by which, or of him whose foes 
are subdued or restrained.” 

2 Chhdkalepahiya stands for Chlidgalepdktya , just as nelcamasa for negamasa . The former word may mean, 
as Professor Bhandarkar thinks, “an inhabitant of Chhagalepaka.” 

3 The Chetikas , in Sanskrit Chaitikas , are a subdivision of the Mahasaiiighika schooL Mugudasa appa- 
rentty attended the bhdna of some monk of the school, or, to use a modem phrase, “ sat under a Chaitika.” Com- 
pare Yassilief, Bauddisme , p. 228. 
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8. Nasik, No. 24 (West, No. 24) — 

(1.) Sidharii Yiragaliapatisa nyegamasa 1 lena 

(2.) dcyadhama [ | ] kutumbiniya cliasa Naiiidasaraya ovarako [ | ] duhutu- 
(3.) ya cliasa Purisadatava ovaraka [ | ] eva lenam chatugabham 
(4.) niyuta bhikliusamgliasa chatudisasa niyaeliitam [||] 

— “ Success ! A cave, the meritorious gift of the merchant Viragrihapati; and oue 
cell, {the gift) of his wife Nandasri; and {three) cells , {the gift) of his daughter Purusha- 
datta. Thus a cave containing four cells has been dedicated and made over to the .com- 
munity of monks from the four points of the horizon.” 

9. Nasik, No. 25, pi. lv (West, No. 5 2 ) — 

(1.) Deyadharmmoyarii upasi- 
(2.) kaya Mammaya layanaiii [ ||] 

— “ The meritorious gift of the lay-worshipper Mamma,, 3 a cave.” 

XI. Ajanta Inscriptions. 

No. 1 (pi. lvi). The letters of this inscription 4 closely resemble the Maurya alphabet, 
and are not of later age than the first half of the second century B.c., 

Vasithiputasa Kata- 
11 adino gharamuklia 
dan arfi 

— “ A fagade, the gift of Katahadi, the son of the wife of the Vasisbtba family.” 

No. 2. This is partially defaced, and possibly very corrupt (pi. lvi). Pandit Bhagwanlal 
reads it — 

Thanako deyadhamam 
Ghanamadadasa vanijapa] 
sauvavarako saupapcrt/m] 

With the additions in italics he translates it — 

“The meritorious gift of a dwelling with cells {apavaraka), and a hall (upasraya), 
by the merchant Ghanamadada.” 5 - 


Chammak Copperplate Grant. 

The following grant of the Yakataka king, Pravarasena II., was discovered about 1868 in 
a ploughed field at Chammak, some seven or eight miles south of llichpur. A transcript of it 
was prepared by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, and published in India in 1879. 6 It is incised on 

1 Tlie group in the beginning of nyegamasa is really yne, but intended to be read as above. Ye for e is caused 
by the peculiar pronunciation of the diphthong, which, at present too, often sounds as if it were preceded by the 
semivowel Sa in cliasa is purely pleonastic (see No. 2, note). Niydcliitaih may be a corruption of niydtiiam , 
or a misspelling. 

2 This inscription is not earlier than the end of the fifth or the sixth century A.D., and its characters belong to 
the northern or central group of alphabets. The form of the na shows that it has nothing to do with the southern 
group. 

3 Mamma probably is a corruption of Mahimfi, just as 2 fanwiata is of Maliimabhatta. 

4 Cave-Temple Inscriptions , p. 67. 

3 This name is utterly corrupt 

6 Notes on the j Bauddha Bock-Temples of Ajanta , p. 54, seqq. The plates were obtained by Major H. 
Szczepanski and forwarded by him to the late Dr. J. Wilson of Bombay, by whom they were lent to the late 
Mr. Bliau Daji. 
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seven plates measuring 3*6 incites by 7*5, and on an average about an eighth of an inch thick, 
each. They are hung on a ring about inches outside diameter, formed of copper rod inch 
thick, the ends of which overlap and have been hammered together, but not welded. On this 
is hung a seal 2*8 inches diameter and about xtr thick, slightly convex in front from the ham- 
mering-in of a small ring or “ eye ” by which to run it upon the larger ring. The first and 
last plates are inscribed on the inner sides only. The execution of the inscription is good, 
though the engraver has left out a few syllables, and it has been fairly well preserved. The 
alphabet resembles that of the Seonl grant, 1 and of the Ajanta inscription (No. 3) of the 
same dynasty. The little sunk square at the top of the letters, 2 so characteristic of the Vakataka 
and Chhatisgadh alphabets, is a marked feature of the Ilichpur grant. To judge from the 
style of the letters, the document belongs to the first half of the fifth century a.d. 

The language is not very grammatical Sanskrit. Half a dozen bad grammatical mistakes 
occur in the middle of it, and towards the end, in the list of names, the use of the case endings 
is scant and irregular. The spelling is sometimes faulty, e.g . in sakliptopakliptaJi (IVa, 3), 
and the Sandhi rules receive little attention. The omissions and mistakes, however, can be 
nearly all corrected by the help of the Seoni plates, which were engraved only a few months 
earlier, and copied from the same model. Down to Ilia, 1. 4, the text of both grants is 
almost literally the same. 

In translating the Seoni grant, Prinsep’s Pandits have unfortunately done their task in 
a very slovenly manner, and press of work seems to have prevented the illustrious epigraphist 
from checking them. This circumstance, as well as the fact that very unsatisfactory attempts 
have been made to harmonise the information respecting the Vakatakas furnished by the 
Ajanta inscription in Cave XYI. with the statements of the two grants, induce me to present 
a short summary of the historical facts known about these Vakatakas. 

Vakataka — a word which unfortunately does not admit of an etymological explanation 
— is both the name of a country and of the Rajpht tribe governing it. In the latter sense it 
is used in the frequently recurring phrase of the two grants, “ the great king of the Vaka- 
takas ” ( vdkdtakdndm mahdrdja ), in the epithet “the ornament or chief of the Vakatakas ” 
given to Pravarasena II. on the seal of the two grants, and in the expression “ the banner of 
the Vakataka race” (vdkatakavamsaketu ) — Ajanta inscr. 1. 3. It denotes a place in the 
compound Pavctrajja-Vdkdtaka , the name of a village to the north of Brahmapura, men- 
tioned in the Seoni grant. The position of the kingdom of the Vakatakas is fixed partly 
by the sites where the two grants have been found and partly by geographical names 
mentioned in the inscriptions. The Ilichpur grant was found seven or eight miles south 
of Ilichpur in the northern corner of the Berars. It is quite clear that the modern village of 
Chammak is the representative of the ancient Charmanka, conveyed by the S'dsancc “to 
one thousand Brahmanas of various schools and families.” For, according to the strict laws of 
the ancient Prakrits, Charm anka would become Chammanka, to which the present name 
comes very near. The identification of the village of Charmanka permits us to infer that the 
Ilichpur district corresponds with the province (rdshtra) of Bhojakata, and that the river 
M adliu, on which Charmanka lay, is one of the tributaries of the Pfirna. In the case of the 
second grant which was found at Seoni, half-way between Nagpur and Jabalpur, I am not in 
a position to identify, on the maps at my disposal, any of the villages named. But the 

1 Jour. As. Soc. Beng., vol. v, p. 729, seq. 

2 This seems to have been cut out with a small chisel, and the copper raised from it in very many cases lies 
over part of the upright stroke of the letter, rendering it very difficult to obtain a satisfactory facsimile. — J. B. 
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document contaius an allusion to the Benaganga (Wairiganga on the maps), which, flowing 
southwards, falls into the Paingahga. It is found in the word which Prinsep’s Pandits have 
read JErndMryyaratdge , 1 and have failed to explain. The facsimile gives very plainly 
BerndMrpparabhdge, “ in the portion called Berndkdrppara.” It is possible that the reading 
is correct, hut as bhdgcc is not often used for a territorial division, I should prefer to change 
it to bhoga, which like bJmJcti may denote an In ami district or a Zilla, and in the Koshcis 
is given as an equivalent of raj yet. Iidrppara, which is evidently a Taddhita formation 
derived from Icarjoara, “a skull,” “ Udumbara tree,” &c., can have various meanings. Per- 
haps the whole compound might he literally translated, “ in the district on the Berna where 
the Udumbara trees grow.” But, however this may he, the word Bernh occurs, and can refer 
only to the Benaganga. Under these circumstances, General Cunningham’s proposal 2 to fix 
the boundaries of the kingdom of the V&k&takas, approximately between the Mahadeva 
hills on the north, the Godavari on the south, the Ajanta hills on the west, and the sources 
of the Mahanadi on the east, may he accepted. The Ilichpur grant gives the name of the 
capital as Pravarapura, evidently so called in honour of one of the two Pravarasenas. 
General Cunningham 3 feels certain that the modern Bhahdak must have been the ancient 
capital of the Vakatakas, and seems inclined to derive the former name from the latter. 
If Bh&ndak is correctly spelt with an initial Bh, it cannot have any etymological connection 
with Vakataka. But, in case it could he shown that Bandak is the correct form, or that 
Bh&ndak had another, more ancient name, the identification might perhaps stand. 

According to the two land grants, the pedigree of the Vftk&taka kings is as follows:— 

1. Pravarasena L 

Gautamiputra, married to a daughter of the great king, Bliavanaga Bli liras iva. 

i 

2. Ruclrasena I. 

.1 

3. Prithivisliena. 

4. Rudrasena II., married to Prabliavatlgupta, daughter of the great lc. of kings Devagupta. 

i 

5. Pravarasena II. 

The whole dynasty belonged to the Vishnu vriddha gotra. According to Baudhfiyana’s 
Gotrajiravaranirnaya , 4 the Vishnuvrkldhas are a subdivision of the Bharaclvajas, and a 
Brahmanical family. It does not, however, necessarily' follow that the V&k&takas were 
Brahmanas. For, according to the S'rauta-Svtvas and the compilations on gotras, it was the 
practice of royal families to be affiliated to the Vedic gotra of their domestic chaplain. 

As regards the history of the individual princes, we learn regarding Pravarasena I. 
that he offered a good many Srauta sacrifices. The fact that Asvamedhcis or horse-sacrifices 
were among their number, and the title samrdj , “ universal king,” which he assumes, shows 
conclusively that he was independent and did not owe allegiance to a paramount power. 
His reign was probably a long one, as he survived his son. If I am right in assigning the 
two land grants, on epigraphic evidence, to the middle of the fifth century A.D., P ravarasena I. 
must have ascended the throne about 300 a.d. ; for, as Pravarasena II. is the fifth 
descendant of the first king, and twenty-five to twenty-six years is the duration of an Indian 
generation, the interval between the two Pravarasenas is 125 to 130 years. 

Pravarasenas son, Gautamiputra, died, as already stated, before his "father; for the 

1 Seoni grant, pi. ilia, L 1—2. 2 Arch ecological Reports , vol. ix, p. 123. 

3 Archaeological Reports, vol. ix, p. 124. 4 Weber, Cat. Bert. MSS., p. GO. 
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fact that he receives no title of any kind, and that he is only incidentally mentioned in the 
paragraph referring to his son, shows that he did not actually rule. The name given to him 
is not his real proper name, but a metronymic, which designates him as the child of a wife 
of Pravarasena I., who belonged to the Gautama gotra. General Cunningham has published 1 
my remarks on the use of metronymics by the ancient princes of India, and has given his 
adhesion to my explanation, which is based on the observation of the practice still prevailing 
among the Kajphts. Gautamiputra, it appears, made a great marriage, and obtained the 
daughter of the Bliarasiva king, Bhavanaga, for his wife. The epithets applied to the 
Bharasiva clan give a punning explanation of the name, which is derived from their 
having carried Siva’s emblem as a load (i bh&va ) on their shoulders, and show that their seat 
lay to the north of the Vakatakas, on the Ganges (Bhagirathi). Possibly the Bharasivas 
are the same as the Bhar Bajpftts. 

Begarding Pudrasena I. nothing is stated except that he was an ardent devotee of the 
Lord Mahabhairava, or, in other words, a Saiva who worshipped Siva in his form as 
Bhairava. This reticence, and the circumstance that the preceding and following reigns 
were long ones, make it probable that he sat on the throne for a short time only. His reign 
probably fell between 340-350 a.d. 

/ 

About Budrasena’s son, Prithivishena, who also was a worshipper of Siva (ct tyanta- 
m&hesvava ), the grants say that “ his treasures, means of government, and line increased 
during a hundred years, and that lie had sons and grandsons.” The correct explanation of 
this phrase seems to he that he ruled for a long time, and saw his sons and grandsons grow 
up. The expression ({ a hundred years ” need not, of course, be taken literally. His reign 
probably lasted up to the end of the fourth century, or from about 350-400. 

Pritliivishena’s son, Budrasena II., seems to have forsaken the creed of his fore- 
fathers, and to have chosen Vishnu as his ishtadevatd ; for the grants say that “ he obtained 
great prosperity through the favour of divine Cliakrapani.” He was married to Prablia- 
vatiguptA the daughter of the great king of kings, Devagupta. The title given to 
Devagupta shows that he must have been a greater man than the Vakataka king. It is, 
unfortunately, hopeless to speculate at present on the question where his dominions lay. I 
would only warn against the assumption that every ancient king whose name ends in guptcc 
must necessarily be a member of the so-called Gupta dynasty which ruled in the third and 
fourth centuries over a great part of Central and Western India. Budrasena II. probably 
reigned for a few years only, and bis end may be placed about 410-415 a.d. 

His son, Pravarasena II., again returned to the Saiva creed, as he receives the epithet 
paramcvmdhesvara , and is said to have been a prince worthy of the Kritayuga, c£ through the 
favour of Sambhu.” Both the grants are dated in his eighteenth year, the Seoni one in the 
month of Phalguna (February-Mareh), and the Iliclipur grant in Jyeshtha (May- June). In 
the former the Senapati is Bappadeva, 2 and in the latter, Khatravarman. It seems to 
me improbable that Pravarasena, in the course of a few months, had two different com- 
manders-in-chief; and I think the term sendpciti rather denotes here the commander of the 
troops in the district in which the village granted lay, and should be rendered by “ military 
governor.” As Charmanka (Chammak) was situated in the province of Bhojakata and 
Brahmapura in Kar an j a v irata t a, two different persons would naturally be emplo 3 r ed. 


1 See Barahut , p. 129. 

2 So tlie lithograph ; the transcript gives, erroneously, Napyadeva> and the translation, Bappadeva. 
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Transcript . 

Plate 1. 

[L] Oih Orn svasti Pravarapurad agnishtomaptoryy&mokthyashodasyatirattra- 
[2.] YajapeyabrihaspatisavasadyaskrachatnrasYaHiedhayajinali 

[3.] Yislmuvriddliasagotrasya samra[jo] Yak&takanarii maharaja-Sn-Pravarasenasya 1 
[4.] sHnoli sdnoh atyantasvamimahabhairavabhaktasya ansa[amsa]bharasannivesi- 2 3 
[5.] tasiYaliugodvabanasivasupantusbtasatmitpaditarajaYa[m]sa- ^ 

Plate II, — First Side. 

[6.] nam parakramMhigatabhagiratthyamalajalamfirddhna[rddhfi]bhishiktanan dasa- 
[7.] svamedbavabbritliasnatanam bbarasiYanaiii mabaraja-sri-Bbavanagadau- . 

[8.] bitrasya Gautamiputrasya putrasya Yakatakanam mabaraja-sri-Rudrase- 
[9.] nasya sftnor atyatna[nta]mahesvarasya satyarjjavakarunyasauryyavikramana- 
[10.] yaYinayamabatmySdbi[dbi]matva[Hva]ba[pa]tragatabbaktitvadbarmmavijayitYa- 

. Plate II — Second Side. 

[11.] manonairmma[rmma]lyadigunais samupetasya Yarsbasatam abhivarddhamanakosa- 
[12.] dandasadhanasantanaputtrapauttrinah Y udhishtliira vritner [tter] Yvakdtaka- 
[13.] narii maharaja-sri-Piithivi[vi]shenasya sfinor bbhagavataS cbakrapaneb prasa- . 

[14.] doparjjitasrisanmdayasya Yakatakanarii maharaja-Srt-Rudrasena- 
[15.] sftnor mmabarajadbira.ja-S'ri-UeYaguptasutayam Prabbava- 

Plate III. — First Side. ' 

[16.] tiguptayam utpannasya sambhoh prasadadbritikarttayngasya 

[17.] Yakatakanam paramaraahesvaramahfiraja-S'ri-Pravarasenasya vacbana[t] 

[IS.] Bhojakatarajye Madliunaditate Cbarmmankanamagramab raj amanikubhfimi- 
[19.] sahasrair ashtabhih S000 satrughnarajaputra-Kondarajavijua[jna]ptya nunago- 
[20.] tracliaranebbyo brabmanebbyab sabasraya dattah 

Plate III.— Second Side. ♦ 

[21.] yatosmatsantaka[b]sarvYadbyaksbadliiyoganiynkta aj nasaficba[ncba]rikulapntradbik rita 
[22.] bbatdcbcbba[scbba]fcrascba YismtapbrvvayajnayajnapayitaYya viditam astu vo yatlie- ? 

[23.] basmakam manodhammayurbbalaYijayaisvaryyavivriddhaye ihamutra bita- 
[24.] rttbam a tmann graliaya Yaijai[jayi]ke dbarmmastliane apurvvadatya ndakapurvva- 
[25.] matisrisbtab atbasyocbitam purvvarajanumataib cbaturvvaidyagramama- 
[26,] ryjManvi[mvi]taramas tad yatlia akaraday i abbatackh clib a[chchha] traprfi v esy a [b ] 

Plate IV. — First Side. 

[27.] aparamparagobalibardda[b] apusbpaksbirasandolia[b] avarfi- 
[28.] sanaYarmmfihgara[h] alavanaklinnakrenibanakah sarvvavesbtipari- 4 
[29.] baraparirbri [ribri] tab sanidbis sopanidbili sakli[klri]ptopakli[klri]ptab 
[30.] acbandradityakalivah putrapautra[tra]nugamakab bhuja[nja]tani na ke- 
pi.] naekid vyagbatam[tab] karttavyas sarvvakxiyabbis sa[m]raksbitavyab para[ri]varddhayi- 
[32.] tav[vy]as eba yas cbil[scbe]yam[daiii] sasanam aganayamano svalpa[pa]m api (pa)ribadba- 

1 In line 3 tbe second and third aksliaras are battered and the third illegible : with the lithograph of the 

Seoni plate I read Vishnnvriddha ; Prinsep’s transcript has Yhlinurudra. • 

2 In line 4 tbe plate reads apparent!}" asabhdra°, but tbe reading given is confirmed by the varia lectio of 
the Seoni lithograph, ansasanniveHtd . 

3 In line 22, in °ptin'rayd 0 the pil has first been made mu and then corrected as far as practicable. 

4 L. 2S. The Seoni lithograph lias alivanatlinva1crenidhanatah f 'which is as corrupt as ulavava 0 . 
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Plate IV. — Second Side . 

[33]. nkuryyafc karayita va tasya brahmanair vveditasya sadandanigraham kuryya- 
[34.] mak asmims cha dharmmavarakarane atitanekarajadatna[tta]sanchintaiia- 
[35.] paripalanam kiitapunyaniikirttanaparihararttham na kirttayamali 
[36.] vyasagitau chatra slokau pramani[ni]karttavyau svadattam paradattaiii 
[37]. vva yo hareta vasundharam gavam satasahasrasya hantu- 

Plate V. — First Side. 

[38.] rbarati dushkritam shasktim varshasahasrani[ni] svargge modati bhd- 
[39.] midah acbcbhetta chanumanta cba tany eva narake vased itis[ti] sasana- 
[40.] sthitis ebeyam Brahmanair isvarais clianupalaniya tad yatba rajnam sa- 
[41.] ptange rajye addrohapravrinta[tta]nam brahmaghnachoraparadarikaraja- 
[42.] pathyakariprabhritinam sangrama[ma]kurvvatam anyagrameshv ana- 

Plate V. — Second Side . 

[43.] para[ra]ddhanam acliandradityakaliyah atonyatlia kurvvatam amimoda[di]ta[ta]vyo 
[44.] rajnab bhtimichchhedam kurwatali asteyam iti pra[pra]tigrahinas chatra 
[45.] varaniyutta[kta]h Satyayanah Ganaryyah Yatsya-Devaryyah Bharadvaja- 
[46.] Kumarasarmmaryya[b] Parasar 3 r ya-guhasarmma Ivas} r apa-Devaryyab Mahesvara- 
[47.] Matraryyab Kaundinya-Rudrar}^a[b] Somaryya[h] Harisarmmaryyaryyapi]. 1 

Plate VI. — First Side. 

[48.] Bharadvaja-Kumarasannraafy 3 7 a[b] Kaundinya-Matrisarmma Yaras'armma 
[49.] Gondasarmma Ragasarmma Bharadva[ja]-Santisarmma Rudrasarmma Yats} r a[sya]b 
[50.] Bbojakadevaryya[b] Magbasarmma Devasarmma Bbaradvaja-Moksbasarmma 
[51.] [Ra]gasarmma Revatisarmma Dharmmaryyapi] Bbaradvaja-Sarmmaryya[b] 2 
[52.] bTandanaryya[b] Mulasarmma Isvarasarmma Yarasarmma 

Plate VI. — Second Side . 

[53.] Yatsya-Skandaryya Bharadvaja-Bapparyya Dkarmmaryya Atreya-Skandary3*a 
[54.] Gautama-Somasarmmaryya Bbatrisarmmar} T ya Rudrasa(7’?M?7zd)ryya Magharyya Matri- 
[55.] sarmmaryya Isvarasarmmaryya Gautamasagotra-Matrisarmma- 
[56.] ryya Kaundinya-Levasarmmaryya Yarasarmmaryya Roharyya 

Plate VII. 

[57.] Gautamasagotra-Svamide(va)ryya Revatisarmmaryya 
[58.] Jyesbthasarmmaryya S'andilya-Kumarasarmmar} r ya Svatisarmma- 
[59.] ryya S'aty ay ana [n a] -Ivo nd ary y aprabliri tay all senapatau 
[60.] Kbatravarmmani samvatsareshtadase 18 Jyesbthamasasukla- 
[61.] paksbe trayodas^Am sasanam likbitam iti 

On the Seal. 

Y akatakalalamasya 
kkramapraptanripasriyab 
rajiia/i- Pravarasenasya 
susanam ripusasanarii 


1 L. 47. Delete the last ryya. 

2 L. 51. First letter obliterated. 

q 
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Translation . 

Oiii, Om , 1 hail; from Pravarapura ! 2 By command of the illustrious Pravarasena, 
the great king of the Yakatakas, the ardent devotee of Mahesvara, who, through the 
possession of Sambhu’ s favour, is (a ruler) worthy of the Kritayuga, who was born of 
Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of the great king of kings Devagupta,, (and who is) 3 the 
son of the illustrious Rudrasena, the great king of the V&katakas, who gained great 
prosperity through the favour of the' divine Chakrapftni, (and who was) the 4 son of the 
illustrious Prithivishena, the great king of the Yakatakas, who behaved like YucLkisk- 
thira , 5 whose treasure, means of government, and line increased during a hundred years, 
and who had sons and grandsons, who was gifted with such excellent qualities as truthful- 
ness, uprightness, mercy, heroism, bravery, political wisdom, modesty, high-mindedness , 6 
intelligence, devotedness to worthy men and guests, ability of making righteous 
conquests, and purity of mind, who was an ardent devotee of Mahesvara (and) the 
son of ; the illustrious Rudrasena, the great king of the Yakatakas, (who was) 
the son 7 of Gautamiputra (and) the daughters son of Bhavanaga, the great king 
of the Bharasivas — who bathed after the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices, whose 
heads were sprinkled with the pure water of the Bh&girafchi, obtained by their valour , 8 9 
and whose royal line was produced by ; Siva, exceedingly pleased with their carrying in 
procession his linga, that had been placed as a burden on their shoulders — who (viz., Rudra- 
sena) was exceedingly devoted to the Lord Mahabhairava, (< and who ivas) 3 the sons son 

3 Though tlio two first signs look like drishfam or driptam , I think they cannot be read otherwise than 
I have done. For an anusvara is visible above either of the two syllables. There are, further, among the 
numerous varieties of the letter o, some which are similar to those here employed. Finally, it is a practice not 
uncommon on Sanskrit inscriptions, to place two Oihkaras at the head, and to use a different form*for each (see e.g. 
the facsimile of the Ignoda Sasana, hid. Ant., vol. v, p. 56). The beginning of the Seoni plates {J. JR. A. S. 
Beng vol. v, p. 729) is, according to Prinsep’s facsimile, 0 7 Om , siddham. The two small makaras are so-called 
arddhamaJcdras, and mark, as is usual in. the Gupta and other old inscriptions, the vowelless, final m. 

2 The peculiar construction of the text makes it necessary to give the description of the last 1 king first. The 
corresponding Sanskrit passage occurs pi. iiia. 1. 2, and those who wish to control the translation have to go 
backwards from that point. 

3 Prinsep’s transliteration and translation of the Seoni plates give sthdne, u in the place of/! for stinoJi, “ the 
son of/’ Rut the facsimile has the latter reading (plate ii b. 1. 2). 

4 Prinsep again reads and translates sihdne . His lithograph (pL ii&. 1. 1) reads sdno bhagavata* , omitting 
the r above bit a. 

5 The compound abliivardliamdnaliosliadandasddhanasantdnaputrapaidrinah consists of two adjectives, which 
both refer to the king, abhivardham&nal'oshadandasddhanasant&na and pidrapautrin. It is possible to take 
dandasddhcina, which I have assumed to be a tatpurusha compound as a dvandva. Prinsep’s transcript gives 
wrongly santata for santdna , while his lithograph has santana. 

G It is worthy of note that the Seoni plates have exactly the same mistakes as ours. The copy reads 
indltdtmyadlnmatvahdtrdgatabhalditva , which the transcript erroneously renders by mdhdtinyddhimaJdiaJiotragata- 
bhaldiiva. I have given my corrections above. Bdtra , which I substitute for Itdira, means “ a worthy person/’ 
and especially “ a Brahmana worthy to receive gifts.” The compound pdtrdgatabha7ctitva may either be trans- 
lated “devotedness to worthy guests/’ or as has been done above. To offer hospitality to distinguished Rrah- 
manas is a duty of kings which the Smritis inculcate repeatedly (see c.g. Apctstamba Dhamiasxltra , ii. 10. 25. 4, 8-9). 

7 Prinsep’s transcript of the Seoni plates omits by mistake the end of pi. iia. 1. 1, and the whole of 1. 2. 
His translation is one series of mistakes. 

8 The correctness of the translation of the beginning of the compound, ainsablidrasannivehtahualingodvcihana- 
simmparitushtasamutpdditardjavamsdndm, is attested by the various reading of the lithograph of the Seoni plates, 
anm‘(amsa-)sannircsita. Prinsep’s transcript gives wrongly, indxtsannxbhasita and sivasya paritushta. 

9 Prinsep’s transcript gives wrongly, sthdncsthdue. * 
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'of the illustrious Pravarasena, the great king of the Vakatakas, a universal, ruler, who 
belonged to the Vishnuvriddha gotra, and offered an Agnishtoma sacrifice, an Aptor- 
j4ma, an Ukthya, a Shodasin, an Atiratra, a Vajapeya, a Brihaspatisava, a Sadyaskra, and 
four horse-sacrifices; 1 2 — at the request of Prince Kondaraja, the destroyer of his foes, 
the village called Charmmanka, in the kingdom of Bhojakata, on the bank of the 
river Madhu, (and containing) eight thousand (8000) bMmis, 3 measured by the royal 
measuring-rod, has been given to one thousand Brahmanas belonging to various families 
and schools. 

■Wherefore 4 5 our obedient noblemen and officers who are appointed to the office of 
general overseers, (our) soldiers and umbrella-bearers, should be given the ( following ) 
order, preceded by (the word) visruta 5 (famous) : — 

“ Be it known to you that, in order to increase our spiritual merit, life, strength, 
conquests, and rule, for the sake of our welfare in this and the next world, (in fact) in 
order to benefit ourselves, (the above-mentioned village) has been given, at our victorious 
Office of Justice, 6 as a new donation, (the act of giving) being preceded by a libation of water.” 

Now (as) appropriate for this (village), we grant the charter of a village inh abited 
by Brahmanas versed in the four Vedas, such as has been approved of by former kings. 
That is as follows : — “ (The village) shall be free from taxes, it shall not be entered by 
soldiers or parasol-bearers . . ., it shall not furnish flowers and milk . . . ., it shall be free 
from all obligation of furnishing forced labour, it is granted with 7 the right of treasure- trove 

and of (keeping unclaimed) deposits , it (has been granted) for as long a time as the 

moon and sun endure, and shall descend to the sons and grandsons (of the donees). Nobody 
shall cause hindrance to them while they enjoy it. It shall be protected by all means, and 
be made to prosper. And him who, disregarding this edict, even slightly annoys (the donees) 
or causes them to be annoyed, we will fine and punish, if he is denounced by the Brahmana 
(proprietors).” 

“ And in this document, 8 which procures at least spiritual merit, we do not mention 
the care and protection bestowed (big us) on grants made by various former kings, in order 
to avoid boasting of meritorious actions performed (by us).” 


1 Prinsep’s transcript gives wrongly ukta for ukthya, vishnurudra for vishnuvriddha, and kdtarkdndm for 
vdkdtdkdndm. 

2 For analogous cases of grants being made at the request of a third person, a feudal baron, see inscr. from 
Nepal No. 9 (Ind. Ant., vol. ix, p. 172). 

3 Bhdmi must here be a technical term, and denote a particular measure of land. 

4 Asmatsantakd\li\ simply means “our.” Santaka is a Prakritic derivative from sat , pres. part, of as, “to 
be,” which is common in Pali ; see Childers' Diet., s. v. Ghhdttra, “ umbrella-bearer,” includes probably the whole 
host of menial servants attached to the court. 

5 I am unable to refer to any passage where the title vikruta is given to Eajphts. For Brahmanas the title 
vichakshaqa, “ learned,” is prescribed. 

6 Dharmastlidna is, more accurately speaking, not only the Ministry of Justice, but the office where all 
business relating to justice, spiritual matters, and charities is transacted. 

7 The right of treasure-trove is guaranteed to learned Brahmanas by the Smriti (see e.g. Vcisishtha, III. 14). 
According to the Smriti, deposits, the owner of which cannot be found, go, like all unclaimed property, to the 
king. From the above passage it would appear that kings usually relinquished this right in Agraharas. 

8 I take karana in the sense of “ document,” and suppose that the king means to say that if the grant does 
not produce the many rewards enumerated above, it will at least procure spiritual merit. The Seoni plates have a 
varia lectio ; dharmddliikararie, which may possibly mean, “ in this court of justice (where w’e give this edict.).” 
The rest of the phrase is there mutilated, the words ktrtanajjarihdrdrtham na having been left out by mistake. 
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“ And with respect to this matter, two verses, sung by Vy&sa, must be 'acknowledged 
as authoritative : — 

(l.) f He who resumes land given by himself/ &c. : , 

(2.) ‘ The giver of land rejoices/ &c. 

<c And the conditions (of) this (charter) must be observed both by the Brahmanas and 
by the (future) rulers (of the country ). That is as follows: — 14 The king shall allow (the 
village to he held) by the (Brdhnianas) as long as moon and sun endure, if they do not 
commit treason against (Jiis) government, which consists of seven essential parts,. and if they 
are not guilty of offences (c.g.) of* slaying Brahmanas, committing theft, adultery, or acts 
prejudicial to the king, (or) engage in frays with other villages : if the king takes the 
land from those who act otherwise, (he will) not (he guilty of) theft/ / ■ * 

“And the donees appointed here for the occasion (arc):- — Gan&rya a Satyayana, 
Devarya a Yatsya, Kumarasarmarya a Bharadvaja, Guhasarman a Parasarya, 
Devarya Mahesvara Matrarya (three) Kasyapas, Rudrarya, Somarya (and) 
Harisarmarya, (three) Kaundinj-as, Kumarasarmarya a Bharadvaja,, Matri^arman, 
Varasarman, Gondasarman, N&gasarman, (four) Kaundiny as, Santisarman (and) 
Rudrasarman (tivo) Bharadvajas, Bhojakadevarya, Maghasarman and Devasarman, 
(three) Vatsyas, Mokshasarman, N agasarman, Revatisarman, (and) Dharmarya 
(four) Bharadvajas^ Sarm&rya, Nandanarya, Mhlasarman, Isvarasarman (and) 
Varasarman (five) Bharadvajas, Skandarya a V&tsya, Bapparya (and) Dharmarya 
(wo) Bh&radviijas, Skandarya an Atreya, Somasarm&ry a, Bhartri^arm&rya, Budra- 
sarm&rya, Magharya, Matrisarmarya (and) Isvarasarmarya (skr) Gautamas, M&tri- 
sarmarya of the Gotama family, Devasarmarya, Varasarmarya and Roharya (three) 
Kaundiny as, Svamidev&rya, Revatisarmarya and Jyeshthasarm&rya of the Gautama 
family, Kumarasarmarya (and) Svatisarmarya (tivo) Sanclilyas, Kondarya a S&tyft- 
y an a, and so forth.” > - 

This edict has been written while Khatravarman was commander-in-chief (sendjpati) 
in the eighteenth (18) year on the thirteenth day of the bright half of the month Jyeshtha. 

Seal. 

An order of King Pravarasena, who is the ornament of the Vakataka (race), and 
has obtained his royal dignity by inheritance, is an order (even) for his enemies. . 

No. 3. The inscription (pi. lvii) in Cave XYI. has already been transliterated and 
translated by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, 1 2 * * * * who, with great care and pains, prepared beautiful 
facsimiles of it and the other inscriptions. The following transcript does not much differ 
from his, who, as usuall} 7 , has done his work very well. Some of his emendations have also 
been adopted. 

(1.) udirnnalokatrayadoshavalnu-nirYV&panft [|] ...... . ti pranamva pdrvvurii pravaksliye 

ksbitipanuptnwi[m || 1 1|] 


1 The text, as it stands, gives no sense, and it seems that the words have been transposed 'through a mistake 

of the copyist. I correct and arrange them as follows i—rdjhd sapt tinge rtijye ad roll opr a vrittdnti m \a\hralmaghna- 

ch ora jxl. ra dd rika rti jtipaih yakti ripra bhri (tnti m samgrtima\in d\kurvattim anyagrtimcslivgnapardddhdntim dchandrd - 

diiyakdliyonumoditavyaJi \ atoanyaihd kurvaidm rdjho bhtimich ch h edani kuruatosteyam if i \[ Regarding the 

seven essential parts (avga) of the kingdom, see Vishnu, III. 33. Anyagrdmcshn , which I have construed with 

samgrtimam alcurvafdm, may also be taken with anapardddhdndm . 

. 2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 69. 
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(2.) mabavimarddesliv abbivriddhasaktit kruddhas surair apy amva.Tjja[vtryah |]' nadanasaktih 

dvijaph prflkaso bhuvi Vindhya$a[A*7t || 2 || ] 

(3.) purandaropendrasamaprabMvak svabahuviryya[yji]ta[sarmz/aia/i j ] kanarii babhtiva 

Vakatakavathsake[&4 || 3 || ] 

(4.) rane [syajbaryyutthitarenujala-sanchchiaditarkka [|] naratin kritv&bbivada- 

pravana[rii]s chakara [ )) 4 |) ] 


- (5.) [vini\rjitkn[$ ^rajrajakaryyas-chakara punyeshu param prayajYncmj] 

■ • • [ (I ^ ([ ] [^\|narendramaulivmyastamanikiranali<&akramambujah [ | ] 1 

(0.) Pravarasenas tasya putrobhdd vikasannavendivarekshana[h \\ 6 1| ] ravimayukhada . . » » til] 

[drajsenali .Pravarasenasya jitasarvvasenas suto bhavat [|] 7 ||] 

CM partthivendrasya prasa[sft]sa dharmmena medinifm | ] Kuntalendrafm] vi [jitya] . [Pri ] tlii vi[s7/0n ah] 

* * • * [II 8 ||] Pravarase[?ztts fo]sya putrobhht pravarorjj itodarasasanah [ |] pravara 

( 8 0 [II 9 II] • . - • yatmaja . ma [|] [ma]- 

vapya raj yam ashtabdako yah prasasasa samya[k j) 30 j| ] 

(9.) tasya[7?ttq/o]bhbn naradeva bhuvi Devasenah [ | ] yasyopabhogair lalitair vvi . . . devarajasya 

.... bhuh [ [j 1 1 (| ] punyanubhavat kshitipasya [tasya] 

(10.) [(] yagunadhivaso - . . . kogo bhuvi Hastibhojah [ || 12 || ] pra . ... lx 

pritliupinavaksbas'saroruhaksba/i kshapi- 

(11.) .... [|] -diggandbabastipratimo babbbva [||13||] bito vinitab pranaya . . . 

-manonukfflonuvidhanavartti[ | jniratyaya 

(12.) - kaschaf || 14 || ] tap7<ai]va lokasubitasayatv^ksnkbena 2 samya[ky7a]ripalanena [|] 

. . . mateva sakheva nityam-priyobhigamyas eba babhhva 

(13,) . .[|| 15 ||] - [ | ] svastbas samavesya sa tatra raja-[sasa]iija bhogesbu 

yathesbtacbeslitab [|| 16 ||] atba tasya suto babbu 

(14.) [var&j&y [(] bari[r^77z«]barasinare[va]kantir-Harisheno 3 barivikkraraapratapab[|| 17 ||] 

sa Kuntalavanti-Kalmga-Kosala-Trikilta-Latandbra- 

(15.) [| ] - . pi svanirdesa [II l 8 II] prathito bbuvi HastibhojashnuS’ 

*, sachivas tasya mahipater bbabhuva [ | ] sakalakshiti- 

(16.) - [ || 19 || ] . . . jesbta stbiradbiracbetas-tydgaksbamauddryyagunair 

upeta[/t \ ] dharmmena dharmmapravanas sasasa-desam yasabpunyagun&su 

(17.) . . [|| 20] - prati punyopachayam paraib chak&ra [ | ] yata hrddhvam adas sahaya- 

dbarmma-parito lokagurau chakara kara . [ || 21 1|] ayurvyayovittasakbani 

(18.) . . - lani [ | ] i i[ddtsya] matapitarav udaram-nyavivisad vesma 3’atindra[seyyam )) 22 ])] sajalam- 

buda . . . ddbifc&gre-bhujagendradv yusbite mahidharendre [ | ] 

(^19.) . sripatina sara nikunje [||23||] gavakskaniryyuhasuvithivedik&-[^]rendrakanya- 

pratimMyalariikritam [ ( ] manoharastambhavibhanga- 

(20.) [meduram] -[mW/Mt]rachaityamaadira[riij| 24 (| ] ma talasannivishta-vi ..... mano[&/if]- 

ramam [ I ] * . . ♦ n chamvum ab <inidhana[rii]-n agendra ve sm Udibbira 

(21.) . . . . [ \\ 25 \\ ] . , . . samarana - [|] grishmarkkasya eba kiranopata[2?a]- 

ta[y?tok]-sarvartupratkitasukhopabkogayoga[ih || 26 || ] 


1 Unfortunately, it has not been possible to determine accurately the metre of the very important verses 6-9 
(11. 5-7), which have baffled Bhagwanlal Pandit also. They look like Matraclihavdas , allied to the Vaitdlfya, 
with fourteen to sixteen mfttras in each pada ; but they do not agree with any of the varieties noticed by the 
known writers on metrics ; the new readings and restorations, therefore, remain uncertain. From the extent of the 
lacuna between pravarase and sya in vs. 9a (1. 7), it seems impossible that only one syllable should have been lost ; 
two are required to fill it, and these were probably nas ta. The reading— pravarasen as tasya — thus obtained, re- 
commends itself, because Pravarasena’s son, Rudrasena, has already been mentioned in 1, 6, and because the Seoni 
and llicbpur plates name two Pravarasenas, and the correction thus brings this inscription into accord in this respect 
with the plates. Of the name of the son of Pravarasen a I. mentioned in vs. 7, -drasena is left, and we may safely restore 
it as Rudrasena, as in the grants. In vs. 8 (L 7) the first legible word is partMvendrasyu , “ of the best of princes/’ 
and suggests that ianayas tasya, 4 ‘the son of that/’ should be supplied before it; and as Rudrasena’s son was 
Prithivishena, and in the middle of the lacuna in vs. 8 pra or jpri is faintly visible, and after it thivi, it seems highly 
probable that Prithivishena’s name bad been here. 

2 The reading violates the metre ; perhaps lolce snhita or loJceshu hitd° should be read. 

3 S'l. 17. Read 0 smarendraMniir. 
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(22.) . . . . [su]rendrarnandirana[rii]-rucbiman[7tta]ndarakanda . ... [|] . . . ...... , . . . ba[rii]- 

yathepsita . [|| 27] asama[y>ra/t]rocbane girer-vaka * 

(23.) srama . ka . [|] laya - [||2S|j] ....... yasya 

janena n&ma-pritiprasadavikacbapranayena cbakre [ | ] [e]ta 

(24.) .... layanarii surendrainauli-[prabbo]pacbita Mya [|| 29 ||] nivedya sauglmya . . . . gya- 

sabandkuvarggas sa Yarabadevali [ | ] n ride vasaukliy any anublidya 
(25.) ...... sastA Sugataprasastah [ |( 30 (| ] sandrambbodabbujangablioga ma . . . . . . . nna- 


manas silalakapilair yyavat kaTair bbasvarab 1 [ I ] t-ftvach clibe 

(26.) ‘ sevyatdm antarmmandaparatna[??i e]tad amalam ratnatrayodbbfivitafm |j 31 |j ] 

vividhalayanasanus sevyamano mabadbbir girir aya 

(27.) ddhya [ | ] yad api clia samastavyastadosbaprabana [tf] [yfjsatu padam asokarii nirjvaraih 


s&ntain dryya [m || 32 || ] 

l. 2 “Having adored [Buddha who taught] tlie extinction of the higli 

rising flames of the three worlds' sins, I will declare the ancient succession of kings. 

2. “There was a famous twice-born man on earth [named] Vindli3 r asakti, whose 

strength grew in great battles — whose valour, when he was angered, could not be overcome 
even by the gods mighty in gifts. 

3. “He whose majesty was equal to that of Indra and of Upendra (Vishnu), who by 

the valour of his arm gained [the whole world], became the banner of the Yakataka 
race 

4. “ He, covering in battle the sun with the dust-clouds raised by his horses’ hoofs, 

making his enemies caused them to become prone to salute. 

5. “ Having conquered his enemies, living like the king of gods, he strenuously exerted 

himself to (gain ) spiritual merit 

6. “His son was Pravarasena, whose lotus-feet were kissed by the rays from the gems 
on the heads of [hostile] princes, and whose eyes resembled fresh opening lotuses. 

7. “ The rays of the sun Pravarasena’s son was [Pu]drasena, 

who conquered all armies. 

8. “[The son] of [that] king, [PriTjthivi[sAe;2a] . ........ . [having conqitered] 

the lord of Kuntala, righteously ruled the earth. 

9. “ His excellent son was Pravarasena, who gained exalted rule ......... 


10. “[J3Ys] son . [teas] . . . . who, having obtained the kiugdom when 

eight years of age, ruled well. 

11. “ His son was . . king on earth Devasena, through whose lovely 

enjoyments of the king of gods ....... 


12. “ Through the greatness of the spiritual merit of [that] king, Hastibhoja . . . . 

the abode of . . . virtues, a treasury of on earth [became las minister ]. 

13. “. . . broad and stout of chest, lotus-eyed, . he resembled a scent r 

elephant [guarding] a point of the horizon. - . : 

14. “ Good, modest agreeable, obedient 

15. “Likewise, as, owing to his desire for the good of the world (?), he well and happily 
protected it, he was . . always dear and accessible like ..... a mother, like a friend. 


1 Read Icarair hhdslcarah (Bliagwanlal). 

2 Metres sll. 1, 2. Upajati. 3. Upendravajra. 4. Upajati. 5. Upajati or Upendravajra. 6-9. Metre 
doubtful. 10. Upajati or Upendravajra. 11. Upendravajra. 12. Indravajra. 13. Upajati 14, 15. Upendra- 
vajra. 
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16. 1 “ The king, being at ease, and having installed 

[/urn], there attached himself to enjoyments according to his heart's desire. 

17. “ Then his son became [king] Harishena, who in beauty 

resembled Hari, Rama, Hara, Cupid, and Indra, who was brave like a lion. 

18. “ He [conquered] Kuntala, Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, Trikhta, Lata, 
Andhra .... 

19. “ The son of Hastibhoja, famous on earth, became the minister of that king. The 

whole earth 

20. “Beloved by . . . of staid and tranquil mind, endowed with the virtues of 
liberality, patience, and generosity, intent on justice, he ruled righteously [excelling by] 
glory, spiritual merit, and great qualities. 

21. “For he laid up a very great store of merit, after which 

he, to whom tbe sacred law is a helper to gain the other world, made a prison (?) all around 
for the teacher of the world. 

22. “ Life, age, wealth For the sake of his parents he built a 

splendid house to be inhabited by the best of ascetics. 

23. “ On the best of mountains, the top of which [Ys covered] with water-bearing clouds, 

and which is inhabited by serpent-lords 

24. “ Adorned with windows, spires, beautiful terraces, ledges, statues of the nymphs of 

Indra and the like, [supported] by lovely pillars and stairs a lofty Chaitya-building, 

25. “ placed on the ground lovely a store- 
house of with dwellings of Nagas and the like 

26. “ and warmed by the heat of the rays of the 

summer sun, affording the enjoyment of comfort at all seasons. 

27. “ of the palaces of the lords of the gods, [standing in the J 

ravines of the brilliant mount Mandara 

28. “ On the exceedingly brilliant .... of the . . mountain 

29. “ That cave clothed in the brilliance of Indra’s crown, which the joyous and pleased 

people affectionately called 

30. “ Having presented [the cave] to the community of monks that 

Varahadeva, together with the crowed of his relatives, having enjoyed the happiness of a 
king a ruler, praised by Sugata. 

31. “As long as [the earth rcste] on the folds of the serpent, [arid] the sun 

shines with rays yellow like red arsenic, so long may this pure [cave], which internally 
contains a gem-like hall, and which was made for the sake of the three gems [Buddha, 
Dharma , Sangha], be enjoyed 

32. “[May] this mountain, which possesses various caves and summits, which is in- 
habited by great May also the world, by renouncing all its 

manifold sins, enter that state which is free from sorrow and pain, that is tranquil and 
worthy.” 


1 Metres : — si. 16. TJpajstti. 1 7. Aupachchhandasika. 18. Yamsastha. 19. Aupachchhandasika. 20. Indra- 
vajra. 21. Aupachchhandasika. 22. Upajati. 23. Aupachchhandasika. 24. Yaiiisastha. 25. ITpajati. 
26. Praliarshint 27, 28. Aupachchhandasika. 29. Yasantatilaka. 30. Upendravajra. 31. Sardhlavikridta. 
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Remarks. 

IVIr. Bhau D&ji, in 1863/ was the first to give a tolerably accurate facsimile and 
transcript of the inscription on Cave XVI., as well as of the other Ajanta inscriptions. In 
his opinion/ Vindhyasalcti was the first prince of the Vak&taka race, and was probably 
identical with the chief of the Kailakila Yavanas 1 * 3 mentioned in the Pur Anas . 4 * Among* 
other speculations, Pravira (according to him, Pravara), whom the Vdynpurdna makes 
the son of Yindhyasakti, was the. same as Pravarasena II. The remarks prefixed to 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s improved transcript and translation/ ' are much more correct 
and free from the extravagances which disfigured Mr. Bhau Daji s speculations. 

Owing to the fragmentary state of the Ajanta inscription, it is impossible to say 
whether one or more names may not have been lost in the four lines (11. 2-5), or whether 
they contained the eulogy of Vindhyasakfci alone, and that the words, Pravarasenas tasya 
puirobhdt , “his son was Pravarasena,” may mean that the latter was Vindliyasakti’s son. 
The chief discrepancy, however, between the Vamsavali or genealogy in this inscription 
and in the Seoni and Chammak grants, is that it makes Pravarasena II. the son of 
Prithivishena, while the grants insert Eudrasena II. between them. But as the Ajanta 
inscription dates three reigns, or about eighty years, later than the grants, and was issued,* 
not by the king himself, but by administer, while even the. grants say little, about Eudra*; 
sena II., whose reign was' probably a short one, the omission may be excused, or explained 
as omitted purposely. The two genealogies may be represented thus 

Ajanta Inscription. Land^GTants. , . 


1. Yindhyasakti, 

2. Pravarasena I., son (?), 

3. (Ru)drasena I., son, 

4. Prithivishena, son, 

5. * Omitted . 

6. Pravarasena IL, son, 

7. son, 

8. Devasena, son, 

9. Harishena, son, 


cir. a.d. 2S5-310 
„ 310-345 

„ 345-360 

„ 360-410 

„ 410-420 

„ 420-450 

„ 450-475 

„ 475-500 

„ 500-520 


Pravarasena L 
Rudrasena L, grandson. 
Prithivishena, son. 
Rudrasena II., son. 
Pravarasena IL, son. 


No. 4. The subjoined transcript has been prepared from the new facsimile, (pi. lvi), and 
does not differ much from Pandit Bhagw&nl&Ts. 6 The translation differs, however, a good 
deal from the earlier ones, and the differences somewhat affect the historical interpretation 
of the document. 

Pandit Bhagwanlal is. probably right in- assuming that the Harishena mentioned in 
1. 21' is the Yakataka prince whose name occurs in Ajanta No. 3, and that the Yakatakas 
were the lords paramount whom these rulers obeyed. . The characters belong to the 


1 Jour. Bom. B. B. As. Soc., vol vii, pp. 53-74. „ - 

4 2 Ibid., p. 66. 

3 The Ajanta inscription (v. ,2) distinctly states that the Yakataka Vindhyasakti was a “ distinguished 
Arya” (dvijeth praJ:usah), while the Kailakila, according to the Burdinas, was a foreigner — not necessarily a Greek. 
Not a single name in the Kailakila dynasty agrees with those of the Yakatakas j and all the 'MSS. of the Vdyu, 
consulted by Prof. EL H. Wilson, Dr. Hall, and myself, give the name Pravira, not Pravara. 

4 Tishnu-Burdna (ed. Hall), vol. iv, pp. 209-211. 

6 See Cave-Temple Inscriptions , pp. 69, seqq. 

6 Cavc-Tcmplc Inscriptions , p. 73, seq. 
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Northern, or rather the central group of alphabets. With the Southern alphabets they 
have nothing to do, as is evident from the forms of ta and na used here. The inscription 
probably belongs to the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century a.d. 

The Vams&vali is as follows : — 

1. Dhritarasbtra 

'! 

2. Harisamba 

, L 

3. Saurisamba 

l 

4. Upendragupta 

5. Kacba I. 

6. Bhikshudasa 

7. Niladasa 

8. Kacba II. 

9. Krishnadasa 


10. ° not known Ravisamba 


The names show that the family deity of the dynasty was Vishnu-Krishna. The first 
prince began, probably, to reign about 250 a.d. 

DO . . . ma[vanim]-pranamya vidyatrayaparaga[m] munim [ | ] vibaradatur vyavadatakarmano 

gunabbidbanopanaya7i karisbyate || 

[2,] . . ne[na]-labdhatmabbavasya naradbipasya [ | ] dhritatapatrasya babhftva putras-sitatapatro 

Dhritarashtrasamjnah [ || ] 

[3-] , . . sya raj no-Harisambomburubenduk an tavak trail [ | ] nripates tanayo babhftva tasy[a] 

py amalasri[b] kshitipalasaurisamba[h ||] 

[4-] . . . [sa]-prithukirttir dyutiman Upendraguptah [ | ] samabbtid ava . s suto 1 tba tasya- 

ksbitipa/i. Kacba iti prakasanama [||] 

[5.] [d-bku]vi kirttinyasanaya Bbikslmdasab [ | ] pratitbo bbuvi Niladasanama-nripatis tasya 

suto naradbipasya || 

. [6.] -pratbita/t Kacba iti pradiptakirttib [ j ] nripater atha tas} r a Krisbnadasab-kulavamsa- 

dyutivarddhano babhuva || 

[7.] -[stajnaya cbandrakaravadatavesba [ | ] abliavat paripbrnacbandravaktra-vinayacbara- 

vibMsbana [Su]cbandra || 

• [8,] - . . . . dyotakarim avapa[ | ] tasyan cba tasyamburubayatakshav-uttaptacliamikara- 

kantar[b]pau [||] 

[9.] -[pradyujmnasambapratimau kumarau[|] ekadhipatj'am pratbamovataram 2 -daddlire 

dvitiyo Ravisamba saiiijnam[ || ] 

[10.] . . . . - samasmakadi[bbib | ] . . nu tabby am abbibhuya bbilyasa-rarajatus chand- 

radivakarav iva [| 

[11.] - [|] vivriddliasaubardda[yasa]hpratanayos-sadanukCilyena 

sukbaiii vijabr[usho]b [ || ] 3 

[12.] vair apy anivarj^yasasanali [|] purakritodbbavitabbimavikramab-kaniyasi pra- 

[syata.] . . tasanih || 

[13.] - . . vadliairyya jab [ | ] ackityasamjnah sacbivas tatab paraiix-vyavivig 

dliat punyamabamabiruham || 


1 L. 4. Pandit Bhagwanlal, ^vbo has seen the original inscription, says that avanas snto or agajas suto may be 
read. The facsimile bas ava , the last letter is illegible. 

2 L. 9. Read clcadhipatyam prathamo habhdra , as the sense requires. Tbe va is very indistinct, and may be 
intended for ba . Ta and 6a are hardly to be distinguished in this inscription. 

3 L. 11. The u stroke attached to tbe hr is very faint, and of tbe sho only o distinctly visible. But tbe reading 
is certain, as sense and grammar require tbe form vijahrushoh, tbe gen. loc. part, perfect act. vijahrivas . 

It 
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[14.] - . . tatosbam [|] bbbyassrutatyagadayapramoda-maitriksbam&viryya- 

dbiyas sisbeve |[ ... ' * 

[15.] .... . - . [na]rcndran[|] prasastavrittan suvisuddbavritto-vrittena samyaksbu- 

bbitonucbakre 1 1| 

[16.] - cbakara [ | ] arttbikasyarttbijanas tatbaiva-kirtti[rii] 2 krit&rttbali pratlia- 

yam babMva || * 

[17-] . . bbiplutaksban [ | ] amCtmucbad vittavisarggasaktya-putradbicbesbtan 

karunubbimrisbtab || " I ‘ . 

[18.] - [ye]na putravat [ | ] anbcbivainsopi bi yasya bridgatam-vidanravadbyasa- 

[ya]suddbisampadam || 

[19.] - karani sadyab [ | ]• sarwajnabba vapranidli anasiddbib-saty abbidb an abbi- 

bliavad apeyub || 

[20.] - cba . , yogab [ | ] yasom[su]bbis 3 cbandramaricbisubbraib-jjagat samagra- 

[ih yi]malafi cbakara || 

[21.] - vadanaravindacbandre [ | ] paripalayati ksbitindracbandre-Harisbene 

bitakarini prajanam || ‘ . 

[22.] - . . . . tyadbbutapunyarasi[h | ] [cbak]r[e] bbuva 4 stbpavibdrabbbsba-danodayais 

cbarttbi[ja]napramodam [||] . 

[23.] - . . . . na . . na[da]vadbbi[b |] ‘ . .' . . . badbbir-a .... ma . sabyapade || 

[24.] - . . . gambbiryyagunair upetam [ | ] nivesitantarmimirajacbaityam-ekasinakam 

mandaparatnam etat || . # 

[25.] - vipulam visrijya [ | ] acbikaracb cbaityam[abi]nakalpam-alpatmabhili 

kalpanayapy asakyam || - 

[26.] nayanabbiramam [ | ] nyavivisat svadulagbuprasanna-&taprakainambuma- 

bunidMnam || ’ 

[27.] - . . . . nnetramanobbiramam [ | ] anya[rii]gadesesya disi praticbyam-acliikarad gan- 

dbakutim udaram || . , 

[28.] - . ddlxitayodyatasarvvakarmmana 5 [ | ] munindranatbapranidlianasiddhaye- 

bbavantv abhishta bhuvi sarvvasampadab || . - • - 

[29.] - pranayena mandapapi | ] karotu tavat kusalodayarii satam-nibanti yavad 

ravir amsubhis tamali || Om . 

1. “ Having adored the ascetic who completely knows the three sciences 

[Pitahas], I will set forth a description of the donor of the Vihdra whose deeds are 
pure. 

2. “ to the king who had obtained existence through . . . . and who 

wore a parasol [over his head], a son named Dhritarashtra was born, who possessed a 
white parasol. 

3. “[The sou] of that king was Haris&mba, whose face was lovely as a 

lotus, and the moon. Again, the offspring of that king was king ^aurisamba, possessed 
of spotless beauty. 

4. “ [Ilis son ioas \ c resplendent Upendragupta of wide-spread fame. 

To him was born a . . . son, whose famous name was king Kacli a. 


1 L. 15. Read samyalclcshubhiio. , . . 

2 L. 1G. Read hlritim , as an object to prathaydm babMva is required. In taihaiva tbe second letter is 
not quite plain. 

3 L. 20. yaiomsubhih looks like yasombubJiih, as Pandit Bhagv&nlal reads. But tbe resemblance is caused 
only by tbe loss of tbe left-band vertical stroke of tbe ia. 

4 L. 22. Read chakre bhuvam . . . . ... . . . bMshdm. 

1 L. 28. Read *sarwal:arvianam % 

c Tbe relation of Upendragupta to Saurisfimba, and that of Bhiksbudasa to Kacba, is, of course, not certain. 
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5. “ [From him was descended] in order to deposit bis fame on earth, 

Bhikslindasa. Tlie sou of that ruler was called Hiladasa, famous on earth. 

6. “[-His son urn] he who is known as Kacha, of brilliant fame. Then 

Krishna dasa became the increaser of the splendour of that king's race and line. 

7. wife] was Suchandra, 1 the daughter of , clad in garments 

pure as the moon’s rays, whose face resembled the full moon, whose ornaments were modesty 
and virtuous conduct. 

8- cc obtained .... causing brilliancy . . . On her he [begat] 

two lotus-eyed, almond-eyed with bodies lovely like burnished gold. 

9* “ two princes resembling Pradyumna aud Samba. The elder one 

bore the office of sole ruler, the second bore the appellation, Eavisamba. 

10. [ivith or by] Asmaka and others . . . having 

conquered with very great . . . they shone like sun and moon. 

11. cc , while those two whose creeper-like 

friendship and glory had grown very much, were living always in concord and happiness, 

12. “The thunderbolt of ... . whose decree is not to be evaded even by 

and whose dread strength is produced by deeds done in former existences, was hurled on 
the younger one. 2 

13. “ Afterwards a minister, called Achitya, 

made the great tree of spiritual merit grow. 

14. “ he worshipped those who possess great learning, 

liberality, mercy, contentment, friendship, patience, heroism and wisdom. 3 

15. “ Greatly moved by [their] conduct, he whose own 

conduct was very pure imitated the princes whose conduct is praised. 4 

16. “He made , and likewise needy men whose wants were 

satisfied, spread the fame of him who 

17. “ .by the power of an expenditure of wealth, 

he who was touched by compassion freed those who were struggling with cares for their 
sons, and those whose eyes were overflowing .... 

18. “ By whom as by a son the store of purity of whose heart even 

learned men. 5 

19. G “ 


1 Tlie restoration of the queen’s name, Suchandra, is suggested by the following considerations: — Firstly, 
a short syllable lias been lost before chandrd , and the three syllables together form a separate word; secondly, 
Suchandra is a not unusual name for males and females ; thirdly, the verse contains two puns on chandrd , whenco 
it is probable that the word occurred in the queen’s name. 

2 The meaning of the verse is that the younger brother perished suddenly by an accident or died of a disease. 

s This and the following verses refer, in my opinion, solely to the minister, the donor of the vihfira. The 

persons whom lie worshipped or served are the Bauddha monks. 

4 Greatly moved by (their) conduct, i.e. f by the piety of the monks, “lie imitated the princes,” i.c., he showed 
princely liberality. 

5 Though the latter part of the verse is almost completely preserved, it seems impossible to accept the text 
as correct. In the transcript the words have been given exactly according to the facsimile. It seems that some 
mistake of the engraver or poet is concealed in I'ida n ra vadh ydsa ya°, The sense seems to he that even learned men, 
i.e. those acquainted with the sacred law, had to acknowledge the minister’s purity of heart. 

G The general sense of the verse seems to he that misfortunes fled (apeyuh) from the pious minister being 
overcome by his supplications (praiiidhdna) addressed to Buddha (sa rwaj n a bh d va). I do not risk a translation, as 
there seems to be a corruption in 'siddhih, which, as it stands, interrupts the construction. 
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20. “ . He purified tlie whole world by the light of his 

fame, which was resplendent like the rays of the moon. 

21. “ "While [that] moon-among princes, Harishena, who did what was good for his 

subjects, ruled 

22. “ he ' who possessed a prodigious store of 

merit adorned the earth with sttipas and vi haras, and gave great joy to the needy by 
lavish liberality. 

23. “ 

24. “ this monolithic, gem-like hall, in 

which a Cliaitya of the king of ascetics has been placed, and which is endowed with the 
excellent qualities of depth and : . 

25. “ . having expended much [money], he caused to be built a perfect 

Chaitya, [ the beauty of] which cannot be imagined by little-souled men. 

26. “ he placed [in it] a great reservoir, charming to the eyes, 

[ivliich is filled] with sweet, pure, clear, cool, and copious water. 

27. “ On the other side of his [Buddha’s ?] body, towards the 

west, he caused to be built a beautiful gandhakuti, pleasing to the eye. 

28. “ may all desired success on earth attend those who, with 

all their acts, strive for the welfare of those [monks'], in fulfilment of the prayers to the lord 
of Munis. 

29. “ may [this] hall, [given] out of affection, so' long 

increase the comfort of the saints, as the sun chases the darkness away with his rays.” 

No. 5. A fragment on a pilaster in Cave XX. 1 (pi. lviii) — 

[1.] [(teya(Ma?'mmo]ya[m] mandapa . , 

[2.] . . . pautrasya Kri . . . 

[3.] . putrasya Upendra .... 

[4.] . sya dliarrmna haga .... 

[5.] trasya jayatam ..... • * . . 

[6.] lyakalapri 

[7.] mochdsakasya 

1 [8.] nvfimika ....... 

[9,] punya(iii) tadbha[vato mdiripitrC\ 

[10.] [pHrvavi\ gamamlm sa [kalasatlvdndm vita] 

[11.] [ray/7d]nav[d]p[^aye]. 2 

According to tliis transcript, the inscription recorded the donation of a “hall,” man- 
dapa, by Upendra or Upendra[^jpfa], whose father and grandfather were named. The 
father s name may have been Kri[s7ma] or Kri[$Awar7<?<sa]. 

No. 6 (pi. lviii). The subjoined transcript agrees almost exactly with Pandit Bhagwanlfds, 
most of whose restorations have also been accepted. The* translation, on the other hand, 
differs considerably from his. 

The characters in which the inscription is written belong to the central group of 
alphabets. They differ from the southern types of the Chalukya, Kadamba, and other 


1 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 76, 77. 

2 Pandit Ehagwanlul’s restoration of lines 1 and 9-11 seems to be correct, but his readings in lines 2, 3, and 
6 certainly do not agree 'with the facsimile. 
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ar.d fa-. mhieb. resemble those nsec in the Thhihhi a.n! 
sssauasw liioy come very close to the inscriptions in Oaves H\~L one TOTI.. 
— ' probably belong to the latter half of the sixth or beck ' 



lire.. __ 

eems 

remon became 
anaiocouS oO mat 
The fact that he 
■fhfc^r 


scription. the person mbo oraerec 
mmivurem ana provided the funds for the mark, mas a monk called Bnddhahhadra ( vs. led 
mas agents vrere the monk Dharmadatta and his cvtl pupil Bhadrahandhu (1), mne 
enr-erinr ended the actual mork. Bnddhahhadra seems to have been no common monk 
t vs. 71. The nature of the mork xrhicii lie performed clearly indicates that he possessed eor> 

hmrnr the cave mas excavated, and the epithet ” abhfjanopapar.na n (vs. 15). mti 
to mean that he mas of noble family, indicate, too, that he mas more than a co 
friar. Perhaps me shall not err, if me assume that he occupied a position ana 
of a -Taira Sinai and mas the spiritual head of some Banddha sec 
mentions his striving for the melfare of the people"' (vs. 16V and 4 * his h 
— -m himself the care of the people, 7 " may be adduced in support of this viem. 

Xt is at present impossible to trace the t mo ministers or the -Asm aka king, nh&vviraja 
and Devaraja. mho held oSce one after another. But the Sthavira Achala. mho is men- 
tioned (ve. 5) as one of the former builders of Tiharas. is knt-vm from Himen Thsang's 
J .j&ioires (tom. iL p. 152). It is stated there that the Arhac. ‘O-che-io, a native of ~es:ern 
In-dim traced his mother (mho had died, bur had been bom again as a momau) to a village 
in l-ULMrashtra, converted her to Buddhism, and. touched by the Madness he- had 
received from her ~ho had bom and mused him and thinking with emotion of the nets in 
her former life, caused a convent to be built (on the eastern frontier of the kingdom of 
Ileharashtra) in order to thank her for her great benefits. M. St. metier, transliterates 
r O-che-lo by Achara, but that is certainly a mistake, as Achala comes ranch closer to the 
Chinese sounds. Moreover, the epithet hiiakrityendpi said , “though his desires v-ere 
fulfilled,” vdiich is applied to Sthavira Achala, seems directly to refer to the story of ’O-chn- 
Io>; finding and converting his mother. Ii the xdsrtaneanon oi our Amt-ala “tn t~:~en 
Thsang’s Ache-Jo be accepted, the conjecture that Jiivreu Thsang meant to describe^ A jar. id 1 
in Lis account of the monastery on the eastern frontier oi Maharashtra gams m pro'oamiity. 


[b] jarfcti JoW/it&rsJiitody&to- pasaatonim 

[AiUAtnb] ks.ru !)s.in&ls.chsnd rifca[b [| ! l] _ 

[Al yjrjtiT spi un.rirjt-Ai vena saniya- . - . 1 v . r "f 1 ' 1 , - 

analavarfi ;;a.to;>kpnt*sw&pnra» jagatain kErua. ebaattnajja I; - I: J 


| ijM-V"! A D A.T' T TTt A 1 ,‘j Att 


; ; .ni hvzSn 'ftttopi'f*rz*ztn&pvrasu c-^uui_u- L y 

rr-j 1 tsto riarlwkara^orAU.i'lJianafrop^rsty svEinnysn. v^niara 

,M ptr^var^var^ikhyapLaksjE fesnfc £ 3 |i ] 


■U4i dx.ii -Lh OCtMti. P 

Jih.r o u imm | 


■—i -j.ii i.n. 7T*_ 


T-oaavo 






I 55 ^ 2 ; Cunr.mjdiarn (Gttyrrc.ph.v, ±y. non, nos) impests mat Ajar.tu, ne msr.nt. net premis 

. , ,r . v V“ « ,'nto « W.tom ” /rentier, tad id^vfv tie monastery reierreu to vita ivaaberi. Tbs Abates 
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[4.] ata ilia vidusbu Tathagatesbu-pratkitagunadhikalokavatsaleshu [ | ] kritam. anusarata janena karvya-drava- 
karunfihridayeshv ati* 

[5.] va bhaktiQi] || [4 ||]dcva nirastavijayas savipattikatvach-cbhupena Sambhur api kacharalochanobMt || Nrisli^ 
novasopi vasam apatitontakasya-tasmaj jayariiti 

[6.] Sugata bkayavipramuktilh [| [5||] Stbavirachalena znunimt easanam udbhfivayamkritajnena 1 [(] kritakritye- 
napi sata sailagrilmrii karitarii sastuli || [6 || ] A 

[7.] prag ova bodhisattvair bhavasukhakftmais cba mokshakamais cba [ | ] saiiividyamanavibhavaih katharii na 
karyya bhave kirttih || [7 ||] yavat kirttir loke tavat svargge- 

[8.] shu modati cba delii[ | ]cbandrarkkakalakalpa karyya kirttir in ahidhreshu || [8 ||] anokajanmantarabaddha- 
saubridarii-stbiram kritajnam sudbiyarh vipaschitam [ | ] 

[9.] sura surach aryyam ateshu kovidani-mabanubbavasmakarajamautrinain || [9 ||] lokajiiam ekfm tasara antabhad- 
ram-sarvvfirtthinam artthakaram suvacham [ | ] gunonnatani prasraya- 
[10.] namram^rttim-kbyatmi 2 gatarn sachcharitaih pritliivyam || [10 1|] dandasadliyani karyyani vyuyamaikarasany 
apbyas sadbayati samnaiva nnpater mantripuiigavapi] || [11 ||] ittbarii 
[11.] bbutosya putropi Devarajo dhuramdharah[ | ] pitaryy uparato yena padam urmumitaph] gunaib || [12 1|] taiii 
Bhawirajam uddisya matapitaram eva cba[ | ] bbiksbuna Buddbabbadrena " 

[12.] kiiritab Sugatalaya[b || 13 ||] agamya Dharmmadattan cba bhikslium sachcbbishyam eva cba [|] Bhadrabu- 
dbum 3 idarii vesma tabby am nislipaditarii cba me || [14 || ] yad atra punyaiii tat tesbapn] 

[13.] jagataph] cbabbavatv idam [ | ] sarvvamalagunavyatamababodhipbalaptaye 4 || [15 ||] yo Buddba^asanagatim 
samabuddhya jato-bbiksbur vvayasy abbinavebliijanopapanna[b |] 

[14.] babuvratah silavisuddbacbeta-lokas}^ [moksha]ya kritadhikarali || [16 ||] na saiiisarapannam subham api- 
[tu k]iuchicb cbbubliakararii-vipako divyo 

[15.] r x x x x * t t cha nlyama [|] 5 * * t lokarttbaya prasritamana r punyamahato-[dhi]rana[m] bbavati 
sukba 7 

[16.] na jagatam || [17 ||] - r 7 v y r r r valabbimnanandaja -7 v T [ | ] golanghlaninadaptiritadare pragbbaravi 

[17.] yogisvaradbyasite vesmedaih jana r Y - janakabhdtjmi t pratishthfipitaiii || [18 || ] pfirvvapi cheyam tenaiva 
dribddhacbaryyena saugati [ | ] lokacbi[ntamu]padaya [|| 19 ||] c 

1. “ Victory to him who pays attention to and strives for the welfare of the people, who 

destroys comforts, who knows the highest aim [of men], in whom all the three- 

fold spotless qualities have been developed, [ who has freed men from fear], and who sheds 
the spotless radiance of mercy. 

2. “He who completely conquered repeated deaths and the like 7 [misfortunes], and 
who obtained eternal youth and immortality, does good to the world, though he lias reached 
the happy, fearless, and houseless city of emancipation. 

3. “ For this cause, adoration and praise [offered to him] remains not without its 
reward, and yields great and abundant advantage; and if on that occasion 8 even one 
flower be offered, it becomes the cause of the reward called heaven and final liberation. 


1 L. 6. Read udblidvayat, as Pandit Bhagwanlal suggests. 

2 L. 10. Read nwiramiirtim ; — ° manirijmngavah . , 

s L 12. The last ligature in the second name is uncertain. It looks like dhdham. But Pandit Bhag^anlal's 
emendation, bhadra ba n dhttm, is probable. 

4 L 13. Read sarvvamalagiinavyujtta . -Pandit Bhagwanlal’s reading, dhydta° , is against tbe facsimile; 
'vi/dtia* would also give sense, 

5 L. 15. Possibly prasritamana[sdm] ‘punyanmhatdm is to be read; Pandit BhagwanlaTs restoration, 
su7;7ia[bhogdya'] 1 cannot stand, as na is distinct before jagatdm (line 16). 

c L. 17. Tos$\b\y jana[scvitarii] or jana\samstutani\ may have been tbe original reading; read dribdhdchdryena ; 
it must Temain doubtful if saugati or saugatim is tlie correct reading. In the former case the word would have to 
bo taken with prasadih^ which doubtlessly stood in tbe last pada of tbe mutilated anushtubli ; in tbe latter it 
belongs to lol;ach\[iiidm J. 

7 Repeated deaths and the like, ?.e., the repetition of births, sickness, old age. 

s I take yaira cha to refer to nam a sled ragundbhidh dnam, “ adoration and praise.” 
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4. “Therefore, a wise man who seeks rewards, must devoutly worship the Tatliagatas’ 
reward, whose virtues are famous, who are exceedingly affectionate towards the people, and 
whose hearts melt with pity. 1 

5. “The Devas through being [themselves] subject to miseries have lost the power 
of conquering [the misfortunes of others]. In consequence of a curse, Sambliu even 
was afflicted with blinking eyes. 2 Krishna, though he obeyed no other mans sway, fell 
under the sway of Death. Therefore the Sugatas, who are freed from fear, are [alone] 
victorious. 

6. “ The ascetic Sthavira Achala, who glorified the faith and was grateful, caused to 
be built a mountain-dwelling for the Teacher, though his wishes were fulfilled. 3 

7. “ How much more must not fame in this world be acquired by opulent Bodhisattvas, 
both by those who are desirous of mundane happiness and by those who desire final liberation ? 

8. “A corporeal being rejoices in heaven as long as his fame [remains] among men. 
Therefore it is meet to acquire in the mountains a fame which lasts as long as moon and sun 
endure. 

9. “ [In honour of] the minister of the high-minded Asmaka king, who was bound to 
him by friendship during many births, who was firm, grateful, clever, wise, and learned in 
the opinions of the teachers of the gods and of the demons ; 4 

10. “ Who knew the world, was lucky in small and great affairs, 5 fulfilled the desires of 
all needy men, was eloquent, exalted by his virtues, [but] lowly through modesty, and gained 
fame on earth by his virtuous conduct ; 

11. “Who, being a most excellent minister of the king, settled 6 by peaceful means 

even the most tedious business, which is [usually] settled by severity [only] . 

12. f£ His son, Devaraja, in like manner became a man of business [in the king's ser- 
vice ], and, after his fathers death, exalted his dignity by his virtues . 

13. “ In honour of that Bhavviraja, and of his [own] parents, 7 the monk Buddha- 
bhadra has caused a temple of Sugata to be erected. 

14. “ When I had recourse to the monk Dharmadatta, and [my] good pupil Bhadhra- 
bandku, those two constructed this temple for me. 

15. “ May the merit which is in this [work] procure for those three 8 and the world the 
reward of niah&bodhi , which is filled with all spotless qualities. 

16. “ He who, possessed of noble birth, 9 became, after he had perfectly learnt the path 


1 Dravalcaritndliridayeslm is lad Sanskrit, though, its meaning, “ karunadravahridayeshu ,” is plain. 

2 I take kdchara with Bliagwanlal for Jed 4 - chara. The Petersburgh Dictionary translates it by “ glassy,” 
connecting it with JeacJia . 

3 I take sata as pres. part, with Jcritalerityendpi, not as an adjective. 

4 The construction is altogether ungrammatical. The accusatives in this verse are governed by uddisya , “ in 
honour of,” which occurs in verse 13, though a parenthetic description of Bhavviraja’s son, Devaraja, intervenes in 
verse 12. The “ opinions” are the treatises on polity by Brihaspati and Usanas. 

5 The phrase, eJedntasamantabJiadram , has probably a double sense, and means also, “who in some respects 
resembled [Buddha] Samantabliadra.” 

G SddJiayati means literally “settles;” but as we learn from verse 12 that Bhavviraja was dead, it becomes 
necessary to translate it by “ settled.” 

7 Matdpitaram is bad Sanskrit for mdtdpitarau, and probably used only because the correct form did not fit 
the metre. 

8 Teshdm, “ those three,” i.e., Bhavviraja and the donor’s parents. 

9 A bliijanopapannalij " possessed of noble birth,” may possibly mean, “ he who possessed a family,” *>., had 
already children. 
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of Buddha’s teaching, an ascetic in his youth, performed many religious observances, purified 
his mind by virtuous conduct, and strove for the final liberation , of the people. 

1 7. “ No happiness obtained in the circle of births produces [real] happiness. . . . . . . 

18. “ This temple, which [is praised by] the people, has been erected for the welfare of 

[m?/] parents [on the hill which is tuneful ivith the sonars] of various birds, whose caves 
resound with cries of Golangiila monkeys, 1 whose summit ...... which is 

inhabited by lords of Yogis. 

19. “And this Buddhistic [inscription or eulogy], given above, has "been likewise com- 
posed by the Acharya, after he had taken upon himself the care of the people . . . . . ” 

No. 7, under a statue outside Cave XXYI. — 

[1.] Deyadharmoyaiii Sakyabhikshor bhadanta-Gunakarasya yad atra punyaih tad bliavatu mfitapitaraih 
pdrvvaiigamaiii kritva 
[2.] sarvasatvebhya anuttara jfianavaptayo 

— “ The Sakya-Bhikshu, the Badanta Gunakara’s meritorious gift : may whatever merit 
is in this be for the attainment of supreme knowledge by all sentient beings, mother and 
father being first.” ’ 

No. 8 (pi. lviii), under a similar statue opposite the last — 

[1.] Om deyadliarmo[ya 

[2.] yad atra punyarh [tacZMaz/aftr, &c.] 

[3.] sarv vasatvan am a [n'uttai 'ajnti n & vuptaye ?] 

— “Hail! Tlie meritorious gift .... ” &c. , 

Ho. 9 (pi. lviii), under a small sculpture iu the right aisle — ' 

[L] Deydharmoyarii Sakya- 

[2.] bbiksbu-Saiiigbamitrasya ‘ * 

/ v- 

— “ The meritorious gift of the S&kya-Bhikshu Sanghamitra.” 

XII. Ajanta Painted Inscriptions . 2 

On plate lix specimens are given of the inscriptions painted on the frescoes in the 
Ajanta Caves. The facsimiles indicate pretty clearly that the great majority of these 
inscriptions are of comparatively late date in the history of Indian Buddhism. 

The first four are from the Chaitj 7 a cave No. IX. No. 1 is on the front wall inside, over 
the entrance and close to the head of a Bhikshu painted on the wall. It reads— 

[Deyadharmmo]yaih S &(7cyabhi7;s7io)- 
ssaiigliapri (yasya) 

. mata 

— “ The meritorious gift of tlie Sakya Bhikshu (or mendicant) Sanghapri} r a . . . .” 

No. 2 is on the first pillar on . the left side of the nave, under a painted figure of a stand- 
ing Buddha, in characters of about the sixth century — 

Deyadkannmo upusaka-Jasade- 
Vasya 

— “ The meritorious gift of the lay-worshipper Jasadeva.” 

1 The Golanghla monkeys are the common “ Langurs ” with long tails and black faces. Langur seems to 

be a corruption of the Sanskrit tyohL 2 See ante, p. 45. 
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No. 3 is on a jamb attached to the first pillar, under the throne of a seated representa- 
tion of Buddha, and in somewhat earlier letters than Nos. 1 and 2 — 

Deyadharmmoyam Bhadanta-(D7ea)rmasena(sya) 

— “ The meritorious gift of the reverend Dharmasena.” 

No. 4 is in Pali, on the back wall of the cave under a painted dagoba, in characters 
perhaps of the fifth century a.d., but only fragments of it are left, which read — 

Deyadaliama bha . . . sya ma .... 

No. 5 is on the ninth pillar on the left side of the nave, under a standing Buddha — 

Deyadharmmoyam Sakyabhikshor bhadanta-Bhadrase(nusya ?) 

— “ The meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant, the reverend Bhadrasena.” 

No. 6 is in Cave X., on the left wall opposite the third pillar, and though only a frag- 
ment, the letters belong to the age of the carved inscriptions of the Andhra kings — 

Bhagavasa yatipuvade(?;a) . . . ta yatipatisa yasa . . . 

• — “ Of Bhagava (Buddha), first deva of Yatis . . . master of Yatis . . 

No 7 is on the same wall, further back, just below a portion of later painting, and is in 
characters of about the sixth century — 

Acharya Sacliivasya 

deyadharmmo yad atra punyam tad bhavatu sarvvasa- 
tvanarh duhkhamocha 

— “ The meritorious gift . . . Acharya ... of Sachiva : may the merit of this be 
for (the release) from miseries of all sentient beings.” 

No. 8 is on the sixth pillar on the right side of the nave in Cave X., at the feet of a 
standing figure of Buddha. The characters may be of about the fifth century — 

Deyadharmmoyam S'akya- 
bhikshor bhadaiiita Dradha- 
dharmmasya 

— “ This meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant Dridhadharma.” 

No. 9 is on the next pillar, below a simila’r figure — 

Vipassi samyaksambuddhah Cketika(yn)rikasya 
— “ Vipassi, 1 the perfectly wise ; (the gift ) of Chetikayarika.” 

No. 10 is on the eighth pillar on the left side of the nave — 

Bhadanta Sudattasya 

— “ Of the reverend Sudatta.” 

No. 11 is on the same pillar, under a seated figure of Buddha, and when complete has 
been identical with the last. 

No. 12 is on the tenth (fifth standing) pillar on the same side, on the umbrella over 
a figure of Buddha — 

Deyadharmmoyam Sakyabhikshor bliadamta-Saiiighaguptasya 

— “This meritorious gift of the ^akya mendicant, the reverend Sarighagupta.” 


1 Yipassi is the name of one of the five human Buddhas. 


S 
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No. 13 is on the fifth pillar on the right side of Cave X., below a standing figure of 
Buddha — 

Deyadbarmmoyam bliadanta-Silahhadrasya matfi- 
pitaramudi(sya). 

— “This meritorious gift of the reverend Silabhadra, in honour of father and mother.” 

Nos. 14 and 15 are in Cave XVI., below two seated figures of Buddha, painted on the 
left wall of the hall, in characters of about the sixth century a.d. 

No. 14— 

Deyadharmmoyaiii S'fikyabbikslior bbhadanta Dapukasya 
yad atra punyarii tad bbavatu m&tapitropi] sarvasatv&h&u chu- 
nu[fta]rajnftnavaptaye 
/ 

— “The meritorious gift of the Sakya mendicant, the reverend Dapuba: may whatever 
merit is in this be for the attainment of supreme knowledge by mother and father and all 
sentient beings.” 

No. 15— 

Deyadharmmoynih Slikyabhikshor bbhadanta Dharmmadattas 3 ’a yad atra (puivjam) 
tad bhavatu matapitros sarvvasatvanan clianuttarajuSnavaptaye. 

This is identical with the preceding, except that the donor’s name is Dharmadatta, who 
has another similar inscription under a third figure beside these. 

There are also some fragments in Cave II., a few names on paintings in Cave XVII., 
and one fragment in Cave XXII . 1 

XIII. GhatotkachA'Cave Inscription. 

The portion of this inscription 2 3 (pi. lx) which lias been preserved gives the pedigree of 
Hastibhoja, who, according to v. 10 of this inscription and v. 12 of Ajanta inscription 
No. 3, was tbe minister of the V&kataka king Devasena. He belonged to tbe VallAras, 
apparently a subdivision of tbe MalaMr BiAbmanas. His ancestors were : — 

1. Yajna[pati]; 2. Deva; 3. Soma; 4. Ravi, son of a KsbatrijA wife and ruler of 
Malaya or MalaMr ; 5. Pravara; 6. Jori-R&ma; 7. Kirti. 

The wording of v. 5 makes it probable that Deva also held the office of prime minister— 
it is not stated where. The obliterated portion of the document, doubtless, contained an 
account of Hastibhoja’s descendants, among whom must have been the donor of the 
Gulwfuja cave. 

[1.] Munir muninam amaromarunft[ih]-gurar gurftnarii pravaro varanafiii | ] 

jayaty anfibhogavibxiddhabuddliir4>buddhfibhidh[ano] ni[dhi]r adbhutana[th || ] 

[2.] dharmmas tato dbarnimavida pranitas-tatlia [ga]nas chagryatamo ganfmapii | ] • 

blmvanti yasmin nihita[h] supatre-karapakaraskanaya py[u]darfili 2 [||] ■ 

[3.] asti prakaso disi dakshinasyu[iii]-Y allflran amnarii dvijasattamariaiSif | ] 

a brabmanas sa[iii]blintapunyakirttirttir-vaiii^o 4 mabiyan maliito mabadbliib [||] 


1 For full details see Cave-Temple Inscriptions , pp. 80-SS. 

2 Cave-Temple Inscriptions, pp. 88 seqq. Tlie transcript, and still more tbe translation, differ in various 
points from Pandit Bhag^vAnlaPs. 

3 T*. 2. Either °naydh pyuddrdh or ° nayd liyuddruh to be read. 

4 L. 3. Read °pvnyal;irttir. 
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[4.] tasminn abhM aha[ta]lakshananam-dvijanmana[iii] [prajthamakalpikanam [ | ] 

bhrigvatrigargga[ngi]ra[sain] samano-dvij arshablio Yajiia[patih] 1 prakasah [ || ] 

[5.] tadatmajo Deva ivasa Deva/z-kriti grihi . nayavan 2 kriyavan [ | ] 

sarajaka[rh] rashtram upetya yas[min-dha]rmya/z kriya [na]tha iva prachakkre [ || ] 
[6.] Somas tata[h Soma iva]parobhu[t-sa] brahmanakshatriyavamsajasu [ | ] 

[sru]tismritibhyam vihita[rtha]kari-dvayi[shu] bharyyasu ma[n]o dadhara [||] 

[7.] sa Kshatriyayafm] kulasilavatyam-utpadayamasa narendrachihnam [ | ] 

sutarn surupam Eavinamadheyaiii-kritadhi[patyarii] Malaye samagre [ || ] 

[8.] dvijasu chanyasu sutan udaran-sa[ma]stavedeshu samaptakama[n | ] 

Yall[fi]ranama 3 disi dakshinasyam-adyapi yesham vasatifr dvijanam || ] 

[9.] Eaves sutobMt PravarabMdhana[h]fSri4Ra]manamatha babhdva tasmat [ | ] 
tadatmaja/z Kirttir abbdt sukirttir-bbabMva ta[smad] atha [Hastibhojah || ] 
f 10.] [Ya]katake rajati Devasene-gunai[shikoso] bbuvi [Ha]stibhojah [ ] 


adyapi . tasyabhimana . . - [||]| 

[11.] dhiresbu dhimatsu sabotthitesbu- gunanviteshu [ * ] 

. . . [yarn] nripaterya - [||] 


[12.] yasyasanarddba[m] surasa 

[13.] atha devarajasya ft [ ? ] 4 
[14.] sasikaradhavala [?] 

[15.] atha guna [? ] 

[16.] tasyatmajeshu 

[17.] phale [makhilamila ?] 

[18.] samyagvibhavi 5 

1. “ Glory to liim who is called Buddha, the ascetic among ascetics, the immortal among 
immortals, the teacher among teachers, the best among the good, a store of marvels, to him 
who obtained [ supreme ] wisdom by abstaining from fruition. 

2. cc Next [ glory to~\ the Law which has been promulgated by him who knows the law, 
then \_glory to] the Community [of the ascetics ], the best of communities, placed in which, 
as in a beautiful vessel, even those who have sinned by committing murder, become 
exalted. 6 

3. “ In the southern country there is an illustrious and very extensive race of most 
excellent Brahmanas called Valluras, that has accumulated religious merit and glory since 
Brahman’s [time], and is worshipped by the great. 


1 L. 4. The conjecture yajuapatih is probable, because the metre requires-^ w -and only one name, yajha - 
dkarali , besides yajhapatih fulfils this condition, but is little used. 

2 L. 5. P. Bhagwanlal’s conjecture, grihastho t fits the metre, but is impossible, as the i in griln is quite plain. 

3 L. 8. Eead valhtrandmnam. 

4 Pandit Bhagwanlfd takes Devaraja to be a proper name, and conjectures that he was the minister of the 
Asmaka king mentioned in Ajanta Inscription Eo. 6, v. 12, and if so, the great grandson of Hastibhoja, and 
grandson of Yarahadeva (Ajanta Ins., Eo. 3, v. 30) ; but I see no ground for these combinations. 

5 L. IS. The readings in lines 13, 14, and 17 are very doubtful, especially as the apparent readings do not 
fit the metre, which is Upaj&ti throughout the inscription. 

G Yerses 1 and 2 contain the usual salutation to Buddha, Dharma, and Sariigha. The phrase IcdrdpaMrdstanayuh 
is very ambiguous, as it may be taken as one compound, consisting of hdrdpakdra and astanaya , or as two words, 
j drapakdrah and tanaydh , and as Mm may be interpreted “effort,” or “a Yati,” or “murder.” If it is taken as a 
compound it ma}^ be literally translated by “ those whose efforts are offences, and who thus cast aside good 
behaviour or prudence,” or by “those who offend against ascetics, and thus,” &c., or by “those whose offence is 
murder, and who thus,” &c. If wo adopt the second division, tanaydh means “ sons,” and kdrapakdrdh can again 
be taken in various ways. The poet, no doubt, intended to puzzle the reader. But, in any case, the general 
sense remains the same, and the half-verse is intended to assert that sinners are purified by joining the 
Buddhist Saiiigha. 
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4. “ In that [family] was horn famous Yajna[jp«<iJ, a chief of twice-born men equal to 
Bhrigu, Atri, Garga and Angiras, those Bralimanas of ancient times who are noted for their 
good qualities. 

5. “ His son wasDcva, similar to a god [Deva], a virtuous householder (?) . . . who 

possessed political wisdom and performed religious rites; under whom, when he had gained 
possession of the kingdom and of the king, lawful rites were performed, just as in the [time 
of the] Lord [Buddha], ' 

6. “From him sprung Soma, a second moon [soma] as it were. He, following the 
precepts of the revelation and of the tradition, gave his heart to wives [of] two [crosses], 
born in Br&hmana and in Ksliatriya families. 

7. “ Of a Kshatriya wife of high family and good conduct he begat a beautiful son, 
called Eavi, who bore [on his body] the marks of a Icing, and who ruled over the whole 
Malaya. 1 

8. “And by other wives of the twice-born [i.e. Bruhmana caste] illustrious sons, who 

obtained their desires in [studying] all the Yedas, and who, called Yalldras, dwell even 
now in the southern country. ' ■ . 

9. “The son of Ravi was he who is called Pravara; from him next sprung Sri-R&ma. 
His son was Kirti, of good repute \hirti\ y and then from him was descended [Hastibhoja]. 

10. “When the Vak&taka, Devasena, was king, Hastibhoja was on earth a treasure 

for those who desire good qualities ” 

1 For tlie Hindu lawyer w. 6, 7 have some interest, as they clearly show that the ancient custom, which 
allowed Erithmanas to take wives of other castes, prevailed and was considered lawful up to the sixth century, 
though the compilers of the modem A'ibaiidhas, such as Filakantlia and Kamalfikara, who are as profoundly 
ignorant of the history of their country as Hindu schoolmen always are, declare that it is forbidden in the 
Kaliyuga, i.e. since 3101 b.c. 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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APPENDIX XXXII. / 

\nd export of various articles or which 
aratpar * tate during the Sambat year U)76, 


Amount of duty realised. 


Pemarks, 


)d. I Import. 


Export. I Total duty. 


Mds. S. C. 
90,194 26 4 


2GJ88 28 lb 
3,2(53 34 12 
1,144 3 8 

28 0 0 
’ 24,803 12 4 


Rs. A. P. 


12,527 7 8 

7.556 10 3 

564 13 3 


"ilotu made) 

Thread ,, 

Metal (Pnkhta) ... 
Metal (Kliam) ... 

14 Ghee .. 

15 Oil 

16' Salltpetre (Pukkta) 
,, ( Khamj 

Kltal and BinMa ... 
Betels (Pan) ... 
Munj and Ban 
Udla Kliatoti 
Chuna Kalai 
Cliuna Bari 



Gota Kinari ... 
Leather goods 
Paper 

Gun powder .. 



Oxen & Buffaloes 
She Buffaloes ... 
Camels ... 

Cows ... 
Elephants ... 
Sheep & Goats 

36 Charsa 

37 Bachhela 

38 Nari - ' ... 

39 Stone Carts 

40 ,, Dhakels 

4] „ Asses 


1,901 1 12 

16 18 0 
7,(89 34 2 

4,858 35 3 

1,093 34 3 

4,580 9 12 

74 36 6 

12,769 ]2 U 
49 4 0 


l,5uo 27 


4i r 22 0 

12 20 0 
4,899 32 12 
60 O 0 


1 ,450 
167 
0 

10,361 
1,9 0 
1,068 
3,786 
2,021 
20,569 
4,642 
12,233 
6,76o 
4 

343 


27 4 
23 4 | 

20 0 
25 3 2 
8 hi. 

39 3" 

14 0 

36 0 

35 0 

15 0 
38 12 
30 0 

37 0 

15 0 I 


99,247 2 L 208,535 30 47,000 2 



2,897 4 0 

5 0 o 


1,523 16 6 
14,00 2 3 

/ / 3 12 i 
12 9 0 


Rs. A. P. Rs. p. A. 

18,038 3 3 13,038 8 3 


26,789 4 6 

822 3 3 

715 7 9 

0 5 i 

6,2uS 13 6 


4,752 0 6 
41 2 0 

7,089 14 9 
4,859 0 3 

1.641 1 3 

2,292 1 7 

37 13 0 

4,791 1 9 

18 7 b 


188 2 o 

25 1 J 9 
0 12 6 
612 0 9 
1 14 6 


1,450 13 3 

167 H 6 
0 12 0 
680 15 6 

24,977 12 
404- 8 3 

1,394 0 9 

379 1 9 

2,579 11 9 

6,964 u 9 
757 3 o 

422 9 9 

0 9 9 

10 12 9 


13,038 

12,527 

34,345 

1,387 

715 

0 

G,208 
4,752 
4i 
8,5-10 
5,02 6 
1,641 
2,973 
25,015 
5,iyo 
1 , 1.12 
379 
2,767 
6,y 64 
782 
423 
612 
12 


9,2765 0 6 1,39,765 3 


181 1 9 

0 5 0 


1,523 L, 6 
Vi8l 4 t 

77* l o 

12 9 0 


59,060 14 6 2 902 4 0 3,710 6 9 181 6 9 I 3,891 13 (; 


44 (No.) 

13 
25 

14 


6,281 (Xo.) 
894 
241 
22 2 


88 0 0 
52 0 O 

75 0 o 

42 0 u 


3,576 0 o 

645 8 0 

666 0 0 


557 

4,9o3i 

576“ 

56 

1,186 


15 586 
2 , 807 * 
19 
15,212 


139 8 0 

625 7 O 

b6 1 5 O 
3 8 u 

592 u o 


18 0 0 
4,420 2 0 

80 4 u 


3 3 0 


LV5<* 

0 

O 

8,628 

0 

0 

720 

8 

0 

708 

0 

0 

15,701* 

* 8 

0 

3,483 

7 

0 

54 

1 3 

0 

4,423 

10 

0 

672 

4 

0 

T 

3 

0 



Giund Total 


52,368 0 4 I ,38,216 1 6 |{, 90,584 1 10 


81,162 8 9 1 1,34,241 2 5 





































